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Newspaper  Rate  Cut  Is  Held  No  Remedy 
For  National  Advertisers^  Woes 

Demand  by  A.N.A.  for  Reduction,  Publishers  Say,  Is  Not  Warranted  by  Static  Newspaper  Costs  Nor  by 
Increased  Circulation  and  Service  Rendered — Milline  Rates  of  1921  —  1  930  Show  Little  Increase 


No  reduction  in  advertising  rates  is 
now  possible  or  justified,  either  by 
lowered  costs  of  newspaper  production  or 
by  decreased  circulation  or  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

That  is  the  unanimous  response  of 
newspaper  publishers  queried  by  Editor 
&  PuBLiSHKR  for  their  opinions  on  the 
demand  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  that  projected  rate  increases 
be  cancelled  and  existing  rates  reduced. 

Some  publishers  regard  the  A.N.A.  de¬ 
mand  as  likely  to  upset  business  further, 
and  others  urge  the  use  of  liberal  news¬ 
paper  space  at  existing  rates  as  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  depression. 

Maintenance  of  wage  scales  and  news¬ 
print  prices  at  1928-1929  levels  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  reduction  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  the  publishers  say,  some 
pointing  out  that  existing  labor  contract's 
provide  for  additional  wage  increases  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years. 

It  is  also  declared  by  one  publisher  that 
newspaper  advertising  rates  did  not  in¬ 
crease  during  the  post-war  period  at  a 
space  comparable  to  that  maintained  by 
commodity  prices,  and  that  the  present 
levels  of  newspaper  rates  are  approxi¬ 
mately  even  with  those  of  current  com¬ 
modity  values. 

That  advertising  rates,  considered  in 
terms  of  circulation  delivered,  have  not 
materially  increased  during  the  past  ten 
years,  is  borne  out  by  the  many  tabu¬ 
lations  and  analyses  of  rates  applying  to 
general  advertising  which  have  appeared 
in  these  columns  during  that  period.  A 
summary  covering  the  period  from  1922 
to  1930  is  published  on  this  page.  Line 
rates  have  increased  to  an  immaterial 
extent  during  the  past  year,  partly  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  have  not  been  pro¬ 
moting  circulation  with  the  vigor  of 
former  periods,  partly  because  most 
newspapers  have  not  wished  to  aggra¬ 
vate  disturbed  business  conditions  by 
putting  new  schedules  into  effect.  The 
analysis  of  rates  current  now  which  will 
appear  in  the  1931  International  Book, 
to  be  issued  Jan.  31,  1931,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  show  a  marked  decline  in  rates 
per  line  per  million  circulation. 

_  The  rate  per  line  per  million  circula¬ 
tion  of  morning  papers,  as  of  Jan  1, 
1930,  was  $2.55,  and  on  January  1,  1921, 
It  was  $2,659.  The  rate  per  line  per 
million  circulation  of  evening  papers 
was  $3.11  as  of  Jan.  1.  1921,  and  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1930,  it  was  $3.38.  The  rate  per 
line  per  million  circulation  of  Sunday 
newspapers  has  in  the  same  period  de¬ 
creased  from  $2.41  to  $2.33.  Evening 
paper  milline  rates  show'  an  increase  of 
%-27,  or  8.7  per  cent,  while  other  circu¬ 
lation  is  relatively  cheaper  now  than  it 
was  10  years  ago. 

V\hile  the  publishers  do  not  stress  the 
fact,  they  might  very  well  have  pointed 
[  out  that  there  is  little  comparison  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1930  in  the  quality  of 
news,  the  variety  of  features,  the  volume 
of  circulation,  the  extensive  and  intensive 
circulation  development  through  costly 
delivery  systems,  the  exj^rt  and  com¬ 
plete  merchandising  service  offered  to 
advertisers  in  every  important  market 
center.  Nor  have  the  publishers  empha¬ 
sised  that  the  unit  of  cost  of  advertising 
has  been  kept  low  both  for  retail  and 
general  advertisers  in  the  expectancy  of 


continued  increases  in  volume  from  both 
classifications.  On  several  occasions  this 
publication  has  warned  newspaper  owners 
that  failure  to  fix  advertising  rates  to 
supply  a  profit  from  each  line  unit  was 
a  mistake  with  consequences  that  would 
liecome  painfully  evident  when  the 


cumulative  iiKreases  in  volume  ceased. 
It  was  pointed  out  three  years  ago  that 
a  decline  of  10  per  cent  in  the  gross 
linage  of  a  newspaper  would  certainly 
be  marked  by  a  greater  decrease  in  the 
average  net  rate  per  line  and  a  still 
greater  decline  in  net  profits.  Though 
these  views  were  then  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  extremely  pessimistic,  they 
have  been  proven  in  the  experience  of 
the  past  12  months.  The  business  that 
has  been  lost  has  been  for  the  most  part 
that  of  the  occasional  advertiser  rather 
than  of  the  daily  advertiser ;  the  average 
rate  per  line  is  therefore  lower  and  the 
average  profit  per  line  much  lower,  be¬ 
cause  the  decrease  in  volume  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  warrant  important  re¬ 
ductions  in  payroll,  the  major  element 
in  publication  expense. 

What  individual  leaders  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  think  of  the  A.  N.  A.  pro¬ 
posal  appears  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tions  : 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicttfio  Daily  Xni's,  telegraphed : 

"The  situation  affecting  advertisers 
which  resulted  in  passage  of  their 
resolution  last  week  cannot  be  cured  by 
cutting  advertising  rates  below  the 
economic  level  necessary  to  newspapers' 
well-being.  Greater  justification  exists 
for  rates  current  tf>day  than  six  months 


ago,  if  in  some  cases  they  were  too  high 
then.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rates  have 
been  proportionately  too  low.  Newspaper 
rates,  with  few  exceptions,  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  commodity-price  increases  pro¬ 
portionately  and  consequently  they  are 
now  comparable  to  the  present  market 


levels  of  other  commodities.  Advertising 
cost,  against  the  total  cost  of  advertised 
goods  to  the  consumer,  does  not  average 
more  than  2  per  cent,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  held  responsible  for  a  recession  in 
sales.  .'\ny  generalization  on  the  one 
hand  or  general  recriminatory  movement 
on  the  other  is  not  justified  and  will  not 
bring  about  the  effect  mutually  desired 
Imth  by  advertisers  and  publishers.” 

Fleming  Newbold,  business  manager, 
H'ashhtfflon  Star: 

“We  have  no  idea  of  increasing  rates 
at  this  time  and  think  that'  a  horizontal 
cut  in  existing  rates  impracticable  and  un¬ 
called  for. 

“We  think  the  question  for  the  national 
advertiser  to  consider  is  whether  the  rate 
charged  by  individual  newspapers  for  na¬ 
tional  or  general  advertising  is  reason¬ 
able  in  itself  and  worth  the  price  for 
service  rendered. 

“Speaking  for  ourselves  only,  with  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  natural  growth 
of  circulation  since  the  last  raise  in  rate, 
we  have  an  automatic  milline  reduction. 
With  a  %  per  cent  concentration  of  cir¬ 
culation  within  a  25-mile  trading  area, 
with  practically  only  two  editions  in  the 
afternoon  and  one  edition  Sunday  morn- 
imr,  and  no  pre-date,  no  forenoon  or  noon 
editions,  with  complete  coverage  once 
every  day  without'  premiums  or  contests. 


extras  or  specials,  we  cannot  be  charged 
with  wasteful  practices  ftir  which  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  asked  to  pay. 

“It  is  true  that  we  have  a  discount  for 
strictly  liKal  retail  advertising,  for  mcnli- 
fied  copy  with  approved  illustrations  to 
meet  our  local  regulations.  For  plate 
matter  and  heavy  display,  as  used  by 
national  advertisers,  the  rates  are  the 
same,  whether  local  or  general.  It  is 
not  feasible  to  attempt  to  regulate  or 
generally  modify  national  copy  except 
where  it  is  distinctly  objectionable. 

“We  think  that  the  national  advertisers 
will  keep  in  mirkl  the  wonderful  service 
offered  by  the  newspapers  and  use  them 
with  discrimination  to  meet  their  needs. 

“Much  can  he  done  with  interesting 
and  attractive  copy  in  reasonable  space.” 

Ixiuis  Wiley,  business  manager,  A’t'iv 
York  Times: 

“Newspaper  advertising  intelligently 
used  is  still  the  most  inexpensive  of  the 
costs  of  distribution  of  gocxls.  It  has 
been  on  a  low-cost  basis  through  booms 
and  depressions  and  there  is  no  justification 
for  reducing  advertising  rates  because 
over-production  has  caused  a  temporary 
fall  in  prices  of  commixlities. 

“The  New  York  Times  made  no  in¬ 
creases  in  its  advertising  rate  card  dated 
Oct.  1.  The  Times  has,  in  fact,  steadily 
reduced  the  cost  of  advertising  in  its  col¬ 
umns.  The  net  paid  sale  of  the  Sunday 
edition  in  the  last  six  months  period  av¬ 
eraged  23,000  copies  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year,  yet  the  advertising 
rate  has  not  been  advanced.  The  week¬ 
day  sale  shows  a  gain  in  New  York  City 
and  suburbs.  The  Times  has  relaxed  in 
no  respect  its  continuing  effort  to  produce 
an  even  higher  quality  of  newspaper,  and 
so  to  increase  the  value  of  advertising 
space  in  its  columns. 

“The  Times  today  offers  a  net  paid 
sale  of  440,000  weekdays  at  90  cents  an 
agate  line,  and  7.50,000  S'undays  at  $1.20 
a  line.  To  reach  a  similar  number  of 
readers  on  weekdays  in  1900  the  adver¬ 
tiser  would  have  been  obliged  to  use  five 
morning  newspapers  at  a  combined  cost 
of  $1.80  a  line,  not  allowing  for  duplica¬ 
tions  of  circulation.  On  Sundays  in  1900 
the  advertiser  naid  $1..50  an  agate  line  for 
a  combined  circulation  of  only  520,000, 
without  allowance  for  duplications.  Ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  relative  compar¬ 
isons  of  costs  would  hold  for  1914. 

“Newspaper  advertising,  used  intelli¬ 
gently,  at  its  present  rates,  is  the  means 
which  will  do  most  to  bring  a  revival  of 
business.” 

George  B.  Longan,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Kansas  City  •S'for' 

“In  any  discussion  of  advertising  costs 
it  is  only  fair  that  the  factor  of  circula¬ 
tion  be  taken  into  account.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  there  have  been  rate  in¬ 
creases  bv  the  card,  the  unit  cost  may 
actually  have  decreased  because  of  cir¬ 
culation  growth. 

“Practically  all  newspapers  in  the  last 
few  years  have  enjoyed  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation.  We  know  that 
with  many  papers  rates  have  not  been 
increased  proportionately,  and  that  with 
still  others  no  rate  increases  have  been 
effected.  The  circulation  and  rate  of  the 
Star  illustrate  the  point.  In  1925  the 
•Star’s  milline  rate  was  $1.24  and  the 
present  milline  rate  of  $1.03  represents  a 


BASIC  FACTS  FOR  THE  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS 
OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SPACE 


Period 

12/31/29 

MORNING  PAPERS 

Total  Total 

Number  Net  Paid  Agate  Line 
of  Pancrs  Circulations  Rate 

381  14,448,878  $36,903  $2.55 

flifference  in 
Rate  per  Line 
(ler  Million 
Circulation  as 
of  Dec.,  1929 

12/31/28 

397 

13,995,  KM 

35.301 

2.52 

Increase 

$0.03 

1.19% 

12/31/27 

411 

14,145,823 

35.628 

2.52 

Increase 

0.03 

1.19% 

12/31/26 

425 

13,335,796 

34.311 

2.57 

Decrease 

0.02 

0.77% 

12/31/25 

427 

12,440,387 

33.195 

2.66 

Decrease 

0.11 

4.13% 

12/31/24 

429 

12,365,215 

33.581 

2.71 

Decrease 

0.16 

5.90% 

12/31/23 

426 

11,475,071 

.30.651 

2.70 

Decrease 

0.15 

5.5.5% 

12/31/22 

426 

10.80'>,619 

27..529 

2..52 

Increase 

0.03 

1.19% 

12/31/21 

427 

10,144,260 

29.952 

2.59 

Decrease 

0.(M 

1.54% 

12/31/29 

1„563 

EVENING  : 
24,976,737  86.407 

PAPERS 

3.38 

12/31/28 

1,.542 

23,977,488 

81.527 

3.40 

1 )ecrease 

0.(12 

0.59% 

12/31/27 

1,538 

23,820,933 

78.581 

3.29 

Increase 

0.09 

2.73% 

12/31/26 

1,576 

22,666,007 

75.940 

3.35 

Increase 

0.03 

0.89% 

12/31/25 

1,581 

21,298,982 

72.373 

3.39 

Dec  rea.se 

0.01 

0.29% 

12/31/24 

1,585 

20,634,222 

68.496 

3.32 

Increase 

0.06 

1.81% 

12/31/23 

1,610 

19,978,632 

66.667 

3.33 

Increase 

0.05 

1..50% 

12/31/22 

1,607 

18,898,322 

63.116 

3.34 

Increase 

0.04 

1.20% 

12/31/21 

1,601 

18,279,480 

60.009 

3.29 

Increase 

0.11 

3.34% 

12/31/29 

528 

SUNDAY  PAPERS 

26,879,536  62.612  2.33 

12/31/28 

522 

25,771,38-1 

59.338 

2.30 

Increase 

().()3 

1.3()% 

12/31/27 

526 

25,469,037 

58.478 

2.29 

Increase 

0.(M 

1.75% 

12/31/26 

545 

24,435,192 

56.%5 

2.33 

12/31/25 

548 

23,354,622 

54.243 

2..32 

Increase 

’o.()i 

0.43% 

12/31/24 

539 

22,219,646 

51.098 

2.29 

Increase 

0.04 

1.7.5% 

12/31/23 

547 

21,463,289 

48.672 

2.27 

Increase 

0.06 

2.64% 

12/31/22 

546 

19,676,725 

45.829 

2.33 

12/31/21 

545 

19,(M1,413 

44.253 

2.32 

Increase 

b’.tii 

o.ii% 
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saving  of  21  cents  per  milline,  or  a  17 
l>er  cent  price  reduction  in  five  years.  In 
the  past  year  the  Star’s  milline  rate  has 
decreased  5  cents.  The  Star  offers  ad¬ 
vertisers  more  than  580,000  circulation  at 
60  cents  a  line,  an  increase  of  82,0(W 
copies  daily  over  1925  at  no  increase  in 
rate  and  an  increase  of  23,000  copies  daily 
over  1920  at  no  increase  in  rate.” 

William  F.  Metten,  publisher.  Every 
Evenmg,  Wilmington,  Del. : 

“I  am  unwilling  to  concede  that  adver¬ 
tising  rates  are  the  only  exception  to 
lower  prices.  Facts  prove  the  contrary. 
Speaking  for  Every  Evening,  we  have 
no  rate  increase  in  mind  and  will  not 
consider  any  at  this  time.  Neither  do 
we  consider  reduction  of  existing  rates. 
Newspaper  publishers  have  their  economic 
problems  as  well  as  national  advertisers. 
Reduction  of  advertising  rates  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  either.” 

Paul  Block,  publisher  of  eight  large 
city  daily  newspapers  and  advertising 
representative  of  many  others : 

‘T  can  wcJl  understand  the  feeling  of 
members  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  when  they  say  that  so  far 
as  their  business  is  concerned,  all  ex¬ 
penses  have  gone  down  except  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to 
whether  salaries  in  their  plants  and  offices 
Ivave  t)een  reduced.  I  know  salaries  have 
l)ecn  cut  in  some  plants,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  has  been  done  to  any 
great  extent. 

“So  far  as  newspapers  are  concerned, 
not  only  have  none  of  the  essentials  used 
by  a  newspaper  been  reduced  in  price, 
but  in  many  instances  salaries  have  been 
increased,  not  because  of  the  desire  of 
the  publisher,  but  because  of  contracts 
made  with  unions  which,  in  some  cases, 
include  a  raise  in  wages  each  year.  To 
fight  for  reduction  of  these  increases,  I 
think,  is  neither  desired  by  the  publisher, 
nor  good  judgment. 

“I  sympathize  with  those  advertisers 
whose  business  has  dropped,  and  w'ho 
unfortunately  feel  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  advertise  as  much  as  before.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  more  advertising  will 
sell  more  goods,  and  would  be  one  of 
the  important  factors  to  change  the 
mental  panic  which  has  so  much  to  do 
just  now  with  our  economic  condition. 
I  also  wonder  if  advertisers  know  what 
has  happened  to  newspapers.  It  is  my 
opinion,  if  there  are  percentages  to  go 
by,  that  newspaper  losses  both  in  income 
and  net  profit  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  most  advertisers.” 

John  Cowles,  associate  publisher,  Dcs 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune:  “Sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  our  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  since  the  present  advertising 
rates  went  into  effect  have  meant  a 
steady  lowering  of  our  rate.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Register’s  paid  circulation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  increased  32,000  in  the  past 
18  months  alone,  with  no  adjustment  of 
rate.  This  has  meant  a  large  bonus  to 
advertisers.  In  addition,  we  have  stead¬ 
ily  spent  more  money  on  our  news,  edi¬ 
torial,  and  photographic  departments,  and 
more  money  on  our  mechanical  and  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities,  speeding  up  delivery 
to  subscribers.  All  these  improvements 
have  materially  intensified  reader  interest 
I^e  to  these  things,  plus 
the  fact  that  Iowa  has  been  relatively 
less  affected  bv  the  business  depression 
than  any  other  state,  our  papers  now 
offer,  we  believe,  greater  value  per  dol¬ 
lar  to  advertisers  than  ever  before.” 

Emanuel  Levi,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  I.oum’ille  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  :  “Generalizations  are  mislead¬ 
ing  and  dangerous.  The  Courier- Tournal 
and  the  Louisville  Times  are  today  giv¬ 
ing  a  greater  value  for  the  advertising 
dollar  than  at  anv  time  in  their  history.” 

Qark  Howell,  publisher,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution:  “The  Constitution’s 
rate  is  now  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
country,  but  in  spite  of  our  increa.sed 
circulation,  we  are  postponing  the  con¬ 
templated  rate  increase  which  would  have 
brought  us  more  nearly  in  line  with 
papers  of  approximately  the  same  circu¬ 
lation.” 

Davis  Merwin,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph:  “I  think  there  are  more 
cases  where  present  rates  are  unprofit¬ 
able  to  newspapers  than  otherwise  and 
tliat  commodity  price-cutting  in  general 


BUFFALO  DAILY  USING  NEW  PLANT 


William  J.  Conners,  III,  8-year-old  grandson  of  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  pressing  the  button  which  started  the  Goss  12-unit 
presses  on  their  first  run  in  the  newspaper’s  new  plant  at  Main  and  Goodell 
streets.  With  him  are,  left,  William  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  publisher 
and  present  publisher  of  the  Courier-Express;  center.  Burrows  Matthews, 
editor,  Courier-Express  and  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  old  Buffalo 
Express;  and  right,  Edward  G.  Weiser,  foreman  of  the  press  room. 

The  new  Buffalo  Courier-Express  to  the  new  building  during  this  week. 

building  was  opened  informally  on  The  new  plant  is  a  modern  steel  and 
Nov.  16.  F'ormal  opening  ceremonies  stone  structure  located  at  Main  and 
will  be  held  on  Dec.  13.  W.  J.  Conners,  Giaxlell  Streets,  a  mile  north  of  the  old 
publisher,  was  host  at  a  small  buffet  sup-  Courier-Express  offices.  It  was  started 
per  for  officers,  stockholders  and  public  by  the  late  W.  J.  Conners,  former  pub- 
officials  on  Nov.  16.  The  business  offices  lisher,  who  died  a  few  days  after  break- 
and  other  departments  are  lK*ing  moved  ing  ground  for  the  building. 


is  a  thoroughly  unsound  expedient. 
Elimination  of  wasteful  advertising 
methods  and  mediums  is  the  most  needed 
economy.” 

A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  Xeu’s:  “If  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  thought  the 
country  was  going  to  the  dogs,  a  demand 
for  a  general  cut  in  advertising  rates, 
other  than  to  reflect  lessened  service 
through  lessened  circulation,  might  be  a 
natural  expression  of  the  thought  and  a 
good  way  to  speed  the  country  where  it 
w'as  going.  If,  however,  it  is  thought 
the  country  is  still  in  business,  is  going 
to  stay  and  has  plenty  of  re.source  to 
reward  fighters  and  doers,  the  best  way 
to  reflect  that  thought  is  to  hunt  business, 
show  confidence,  pull  together  and  not 
press  a  panicky  feeling  to  the  jtoint  of 
depressing  rates,  wages,  living  standards 
and  future  progress.” 

Harlan  G.  Palmer,  publisher.  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Citi::cn:  “When  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  are  based  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rates  can  be  effected  through 
a  reduction  in  payrolls.  What  this  coun¬ 
try  needs  today  is  more  payrolls.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  is  profitable  when  people  are 
not  only  willing,  but  able,  to  buy.” 

William  .Allen  White,  publisher, 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette:  “The  move¬ 
ment  to  cut  advertising  rates  will  get 
nowhere  in  Kansas.  We  are  paying  as 
much  for  lalmr  and  for  paper  and  for 
rent  as  we  have  ever  paid.  "To  cut  rates 
is  to  confess  that  we  have  been  pro¬ 
fiteering.  or  take  a  loss,  which  we  do 
not  deserve.” 


.A.  G.  Newmyer,  general  manager, 
.VcTC  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune:  “No 
major  decrease  in  cost  of  either  men  or 
material  in  our  operation  this  year  as 
compared  with  last.  I  suggest  your  ask¬ 
ing  each  member  of  the  .A.N..A.  what 
price  rerluctions  have  been  made  on  his 
pnxlucts  this  year,  compared  with  last, 
and  for  the  details  of  reductions  he 
likewise  received  in  costs  of  men  and 
materials  to  justify  such  reductions  on 
his  part.” 

J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  manager, 
Xew  York  H'orld:  “The  newspaper 
industry  is  one  that  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  subject  to  inescapable 
increa.scs  in  all  labor  charges  entering 
into  production.  I.abor  costs  are  not 
only  at  their  peak  but  contracts  entail 
increases  for  the  next  three  years.  No 
rate  increase  is  contemplated,  but  reduc¬ 
tion  is  impossible  in  the  face  of  increases 
that  are  mandatory  by  reason  of  labor 
contracts.” 

W.  G.  Giandler,  general  business  man¬ 
ager,  Scripps-Howard  newspapers :  “La¬ 
bor  is  the  chief  cost  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Ealxir  and  newsprint  costs  are  still 
maintaine<l  on  the  1928-1929  basis. 
Therefore  it  is  our  opinion  that  reduced 
rates  are  possible  only  through  reduced 
circulation,  since  circulation  is  always 
sold  at  a  loss.  Our  suggestion  is  that 
advertisers  eliminate  mediums  with 
heavy  waste  circulations  outside  of  their 
markets  and  avoid  forced  combinations 
which  greatly  increase  advertising  costs, 
without  increasing  the  potential  sale  of 
advertised  products.  But  newspapers 
which  alreadv  have  eliminated  waste  as 


a  policy  today  offer  reasonable  rates. 
.Advertisers  should  instruct  space  buyers 
to  analyze  circulations  on  this  basis  and 
favor  the  publications  with  circulatitms 
already  soundly  economic.” 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers:  “We  have 
already  passed  increases  in  national  rate 
in  several  of  our  cities,  including  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  cost  of  full  coverage  by 
consolidations  in  Portsmouth  and  Canton, 
in  which  cities  the  rate  adjustment  really 
constitutes  a  reduction.  In  all  of  our 
cities,  particularly  Canton,  we  have 
spent  more  money  and  effort  this  year 
than  ever  before  to  hold  the  total  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  our  combined  circulations 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  better 
years.  All  of  this  increased  cost  has 
been  absorlKd  by  our  papers  and  none 
of  it  passed  on  to  advertisers.  We  have 
had  no  benefit  whatsoever  in  our  opera- 
tifins  by  way  of  reduced  costs  and  it 
is  our  opinion  that  national  advertisers 
are  more  interested  in  clean,  resultful 
circulation  than  in  low  line  rates.  We 
are  in  sympathy  with  that  program  hut 
we  should  regard  as  illogical  any  de¬ 
parture  from  the  practice  of  using  good 
clean  circulations  as  the  unit  of  meas¬ 
urement.” 

(j.  B.  Dealey,  president,  Dallas  (Tvx.) 
Xezvs:  “No  immediate  increase  in  pres¬ 
ent  schedule  of  advertising  rates  is  con¬ 
templated,  even  though  the  present  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Dallas  News  and  Dallas 
Journal  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  this 
circulation  was  when  the  existing  rate 
card  was  adopted  three  years  ago.  Greater 
production  cost  therefore  makes  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  obviously  impossible  and 
we  are  glad  to  give  advertisers  the  in¬ 
creased  service  and  value.” 

\’ictor  H.  Hanson,  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  and  A^ews:  "While  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  speak  for  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally,  judging  from  our  own  situation, 
this  is  no  time  to  consider  reduction  in 
rates.  All  of  our  mechanical  departments 
received  substantial  increases  in  wages 
for  1930  over  any  previous  year. 
Through  most  of  this  year,  under  exist¬ 
ing  contracts,  we  were  obligated  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  more  for  paper  in  1931 
than  in  the  past  few  years.  Though  it 
now  appears  we  will  suffer  no  increase 
in  cost  of  paper  for  1931,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  reduction. 

“Thus,  in  our  two  chief  items  of  ex¬ 
pense.  we  have  an  increase  in  one  and 
no  reduction  in  the  other,  providing  no 
operating  basis  whatever  for  a  reduction 
in  rates.  Our  circulation  position  this 
year  warranted  increases  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  we  had  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  to  advance  them  this  fall.  In 
view  of  economic  conditions,  we  aban¬ 
doned  this  idea,  this  in  itself  constituting 
a  reduction  from  what  our  rate  would 
normally  have  been.  I  know  of  no  south¬ 
ern  newspaiier,  including  my  own,  that 
could  stand  a  reduction  in  advertising 
rates  at  this  time  and  hope  to  operate 
in  black  figures.” 

WEBSTER  TO  LEAVE  WORLD 

Harry  Staton  Say*  Cartoonist  Will 
Join  Herald  Tribune  in  April 

Harold  T.  Webster,  cartoonist  for  the 
New  A’ork  World  Syndicate  for  the  past 
seven  years,  on  .April  15  will  join  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
Harry  Staton,  manager  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  Mr.  Webster’s  draw¬ 
ings  will  appear  in  the  Herald  Tribune, 
Mr.  Staton  said,  probably  in  the  place 
of  the  cartoons  of  the  late  Claire  Briggs. 

Mr.  Webster’s  contract  with  the  World 
Syndicate  expires  on  April  15.  He  came 
to  New  York  in  1911.  He  was  for  six 
years  w'ith  the  .Associated  Newspapers, 
and  later  joined  the  Xezv  York  Herald. 
Before  coming  to  New  A’ork  he  was  with 
the  staffs  of  the  Denver  Post,  Chicago 
Daily  Xezvs,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and 
Cincinnati  Post. 

STAFF  AIDING  UNEMPLOYED 

The  entire  personnel  of  the  Middle- 
ttnen  (Conn.)  Press  has  voterl  to  con- 
trilnite  one  per  cent  of  their  individual 
salaries  weekly  for  the  aid  of  the  city’s 
unemployed.  The  money  is  being  turned 
over  to  the  city  for  distribution  to  the 
neeily. 


/■  ^ 
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BRITISH  PRESS  BECOMING  “SENSATIONAL” 

Straight  News  Being  Superseded  by  Features  Written  to  Entertain,  London  Writer  Says — Little  Local 
Atmosphere  in  Papers  Designed  (or  Circulation  in  All  Parts  of  British  Isles 


IN'  recent  weeks  American  publishers 
in  many  cities  have  been  discussing 
means  of  ending  extravagant  competi¬ 
tion  in  their  circulation  departments. 
Decreasing  incomes  have  led  them  to 
question  the  value  of  circulation  wars. 
Beckels  Willson,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  London  Daily  Express,  thinks  per¬ 
haps  they  are  right.  Mr.  Willson,  re¬ 
cently  terminated  a-  short  visit  in  this 
country  to  return  to  England,  where 
tlie  never-ceasing  struggle  for  supremacy 
has  driven  circulations  into  the  millions 
and  raised  production  costs  to  staggering 
levels.  .\  move  along  the  lines  now 
iK-ing  adopted  by  the  Americans  will 
stHin  become  necessary  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  Willson  observed  in  a  recent 
interview. 

"1  don't  know  where  the  rush  for  cir¬ 
culation  will  end,”  he  declared.  “It  is 
liecoming  more  costly  every  day.  The 
expense  of  producing  the  huge  number 
of  copies  required  to  supply  our  many 
readers  is  fast  cutting  down  the  profits 
of  the  leading  London  newspapers,  but 
still  the  fight  continues. 

“Then,  too,  there  is  another  unpleasant 
factor,”  he  went  on.  “The  circulation 
wars,  in  my  opinion,  have  not  raised 
the  dignity  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  although  we  seem  to 
be  giving  them  what  they  want.” 

The  newspapers  of  Britain,  with  their 
national  distribution  and  sectional  edi¬ 
tions  are,  of  course,  vastly  different 
from  American  papers.  Local  news  is 
minimized,  the  feature  angle  is  stressed 
and  the  writing  of  a  story  counts  for 
more  than  the  subject  matter,  Mr.  Will- 
son  pointed  out.  This,  he  said,  is  an¬ 
other  result  of  the  circulation  race. 

“English  editors  are  striving  primarily 
to  entertain  their  readers,”  the  visitor 
declared.  “Their  attitude  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  undignified  by  their  contem- 
porarie.s  in  America.  In  place  of  the 
idealism  professed  by  'many  of  your 
leading  editors,  in  place  of  your  courage¬ 
ous  and  ever-present  crusades  against 
graft  and  crookedness,  we  publish  fea¬ 
tures  and  gossip  designed  to  amuse  the 
reader  rather  than  rouse  him  to  any 
sense  of  civic  welfare.  The  Ifritish  edi¬ 
tor  does  not  think  he  has  any  duty  to 
his  community,  because  his  community, 
in  most  instances,  is  not  a  specific  city, 
nor  a  specific  county.  It  comprises  all 
of  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ire¬ 
land.  There  again  you  see  an  out¬ 
cropping  of  the  circulation  war.” 

There  was  a  time,  observed  Mr.  Will- 
son,  when  the  press  of  America  was  con¬ 
sidered  wild  and  irresponsible  by  the 
staid  and  learned  journalists  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  today  the  position  is 
reversed. 

“Years  ago,”  he  said,  “English  jour¬ 
nalistic  circles  looked  upon  American 
newspapers  as  fly-by-night  affairs.  Lkhos 
of  'yellow  journalism'  drifted  to  us 
across  the  Atlantic.  Your  newspapers 
seemed  unstable.  Your  editors  seemed 
interested  in  nothing  but  the  sensational. 
Personal  battles  were  rampant  among 
them.  Now’,  during  brief  lulls  in  our 
constant  fight  for  more  readers,  we 
look  toward  America  and  see  a  firmly 
established  press  led  by  editors  who 
look  to  the  ethics  of  their  craft  as  a 
guiding  light.  They  are  interested  in 
community  welfare.  They  take  part  in 
community  politics.  They  ferret  out  in¬ 
justice  and  crooked  dealing.  Their 
idealism  rings  out  in  the  speeches  they 
make  at  their  meetings.  Our  positions 
have  been  shifted  completely.” 

“In  England  today  you  could  never 
adojit  the  attitude  of  the  American  ed¬ 
itor,"  Mr.  Willson  continued.  “Readers 
wouldn’t  be  interested  in  a  crusade.  In 
fact  there  isn’t  very  much  to  crusade 
about.  Misuse  of  public  office  is  rare. 
Public  officers,  except  for  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Cabinet  and 
Parliament,  are  very  seldom  in  the  public 
pye.  .State  functions  bring  them  into 
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prominence  occasionally,  but  even  such 
affairs  are  not  treated  as  extraordinary 
news.” 

A  national  or  international  character 
would  rate  more  mention  than  a  local 
celebrity — or  rather  a  local  personage, 
Mr.  Willson  declared.  A  local  personage 
very  seldom  rises  to  the  prominence  of 
a  celebrity.  Studious  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  keeps  him  at  the  unin¬ 
teresting  level  of  his  daily  life.  If  he 
wants  to  make  the  front  page,  he  must 
first  become  a  national  celebrity.  The 
British  newspai)ers  are  not  as  quick  to 
raise  a  local  boy  to  national  prominence 
as  are  the  American  dailies.  P2ven  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  despite  his  gi¬ 
gantic  mace  and  bespangled  robes,  rates 
no  higher  than  a  private  citizen.  The 
wise-cracking  Jimmy  Walker,  of  New 
York,  could  step  off  an  ocean  liner  at 
Southampton  and  steal  the  show  without 
a  bit  of  trouble.  The  English  people 
all  know  about  him.  They  know  more 
about  him  than  they  do  about  the  home 
talent. 

"In  fact,”  Mr.  Willson  revealed,  “not 
one  in  500  people  in  London  know  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Mayor.” 

"Suppose  Jimmy  Walker  were  to  visit 
London,”  we  suggested.  “Would  you 
consider  that  news  ?” 

“I  supi)ose  it  would  be  news,”  Mr. 
Willson  explained,  “but  Walker  would 
not  be  treated  as  news.  He  is  too  good  as 
feature  material.  We  would  not  merely 
.say,  'Walker  Arrives  in  London.’  We 
would  interview  him  and  carry  a  run¬ 
ning  story  for  two  or  three  days.  It 
would  l)e  written  entirely  in  feature 
style.” 

When  Jack  (Legs)  Diamond,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  bullet-absorbing  gangster,  arrived 
in  England  a  few  months  age  he  was  a 
welcome  sight  to  the  editors.  He  was  al¬ 
ready  widely  known  among  British  news¬ 
paper  readers.  His  exploits  had  been 
faithfully  chronicled.  And  so  when  he 
landecl  he  became  a  page  one  feature. 
His  visit  was  followed  in  the  Express  in 
a  daily  story  headed  “Jack  in  Europe.” 
Each  day’s  instalment  was  a  chapter,  the 
same  as  in  fiction. 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Willson  pointed  out, 
“we  could  probably  make  a  local  person¬ 
age  just  as  interesting,  if  we  tried.  It 
all  depends  on  the  writing  of  the  story. 
But  we  would  rather  write  about  some- 
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one  already  interesting  in  his  own  way.’’ 

Unlike  American  reporters,  English 
scribes  are  not  very  often  rewarded  with 
by-lines.  A  feature  that  would  be  worth 
a  page  one  by-line  in  New  York,  would 
make  page  one  in  Lxindon,  but  the  re¬ 
porter  would  still  be  unknown.  The  re¬ 
ward  comes  in  the  position  of  the  story. 

well-written  piece  receives  a  better 
position.  The  stories  are  usually  posi¬ 
tioned  according  to  the  rating  of  the  re¬ 
porter. 

Mr.  Willson  expressed  amazement  at 
the  American  practice  of  printing  pic¬ 
tures  of  reporters  in  conjunction  with 
their  feature  stories.  If  a  reporter  in 
this  country  flies  with  Lindbergh,  sells 
apples  with  the  unemployed  or  drives  a 
railroad  engine,  the  public  sees  him  doing 
it  in  pictures  accompanying  his  story.  In 
England  even  Hannen  Swaffer,  who  is  a 
star  among  the  reporters  and  occasionally 
becomes  a  principal  in  news  stories,  does 
not  rate  a  picture  Sometimes,  if  he 
writes  a  really  good  story,  he  gets  a  by¬ 
line. 

“Good  writing  is  always  encouraged,” 
Mr.  Willson  said,  “but  the  reporter  as  a 
personality  is  always  secondary  to  the 
story.  Many  reporters,  working  as  ordi¬ 
nary  staff  men,  turn  out  copy  which 
would  be  considerad  material  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  column  in  America.  They  are,  per¬ 
haps,  given  more  opportunity  to  write 
originally.  They  are  not  required  to  ad¬ 
here  to  any  set  style,  such  as  presenting 
the  salient  facts  in  the  first  paragraph 
and  eliminating  any  personal  comment  in 
a  story.  If  the  newspapers  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  presenting  the  news  merely  as 
news,  this  would  not  be  possible.  But  the 
national  distribution  of  our  papers  makes 
news,  particularly  local  news,  of  second¬ 
ary  importance  to  entertainment. 

“A  free  hand  is  given  reporters  even 
in  such  cases  as  the  London  Disarmament 
Uonference.  Our  men  were  quite  amazed 
at  the  large  staff  of  experts  and  serious 
writers  from  American  newspapers  who 
accompanied  the  American  delegates  to 
the  conference.  When  they  tried  to 
fraternize  with  them  on  the  train  coming 
up  from  Southampton,  they  found  they 
were  tCK>  interested  in  the  conference  to 
siiend  much  time  being  friendly.  They 
treated  the  affair  with  the  utmost  seri¬ 
ousness,  whereas  the  British  journalists 
showed  some  irreverence,  and,  in  fact. 


DAILY  HAS  HOSPITAL  ROOM  FOR  STAFF 


First  aid  room  of  IVett)  York  Herald  Tribune. 


More  than  125  persons  per  month 
have  lieen  treated  in  the  First  .Aid 
Room  of  the  Xciv  York  Herald  Tribune 
which  was  organized  and  equipped  Feb. 
3.  19.30.  by  Miss  Fern  Bristol,  RN,  of 
Portland,  Ore.  It  consists  of  a  recep¬ 
tion  room,  dressing  room  and  office,  and 
an  equipped  hospital  room.  The  dress¬ 
ing  room  contains  an  instrument  and 
medicine  cabinet,  a  filing  cabinet,  a 


chrome  electric  sterilizer,  dressing  table, 
eye  table,  and  a  stock  closet.  Miss  Bris¬ 
tol,  who  is  in  charge,  served  as  an  over¬ 
seas  ‘nurse  in  the  World  War.  The 
minor  me<lical  cases  treated  are  sore 
throats,  coughs,  colds,  headaches,  indi¬ 
gestion,  toothaches:  and  bronchitis.  Minor 
surgical  cases  include  bruises,  lacerations, 
cuts,  infections,  burns,  sprains  and 
blisters. 


stopped  writing  alxmt  it  several  days  lie- 
fore  it  ended." 

l''oreign  visitors  are  a  welcome  sight  to 
English  rejKirters.  They  are  far  easier 
to  interview  than  local  people,  Mr.  Will- 
son  said. 

“When  we  interview,  an  Englishman, 
we  have  to  be  e.xtremely  polite,”  he  e.x- 
plained.  “We  cannot  conduct  an  inter¬ 
view  over  the  telephone,  and  if  we  should 
hapjK'n  to  be  out  of  the  office  on  a  story 
and  find  it  necessary  to  telephone  it  in, 
it  must  already  be  in  shape  to  be  printed. 
It  will  be  taken  down  by  a  clerk.  There 
are  no  rewrite  men  on  the  London  news- 
iwpers.  Sometimes,  the  editor  prefers  to 
wait  until  the  next  day,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  print  a  story  which  is  not 
written  properly.” 

Nearly  everything  the  reporter  in  Lon¬ 
don  writes  is  read  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  Express  has  three 
complete  pr^xluction  plants,  one  in  Lon¬ 
don,  another  in  Manchester,  and  a  third 
in  Glasgow.  .\n  edition  for  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  another  for  the  south 
of  Ireland  are  printed  in  the  Manchester 
plant,  put  in  the  night  mail  for  Liverpool 
and  sent  across  to  Belfast  and  Dublin. 
These  are  losing  propositions,  Mr.  Will- 
son  said,  but  they  must  be  maintained 
for  the  prestige.  Many  difficulties  are 
met  in  publishing  sectional  editions.  The 
Mail  experienced  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
starting  an  edition  in  Scotland,  but  still 
the  effort  goes  on,  despite  the  huge  cx- 
|)ense.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Willson 
said,  the  London  newspapers  agreed  to 
ah<dish  gifts  to  readers  as  premiums  and 
now  they  have  placed  a  limit  on  free  in¬ 
surance  policies. 

The  Express,  in  its  endeavor  to  be 
interesting  to  such  a  vast  variety  of  peo¬ 
ple,  has  adopted  a  light,  racy  style  for 
presenting  its  news.  Commenting  again 
on  editorial  practice  which,  after  all,  is 
his  principal  interest,  Mr.  Willson  said: 

“In  England  you’ve  got  to  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  make  people  read  your  paper.  The 
h'xpress  has  adopted  a  style  which  corre¬ 
sponds  somewhat  to  that  of  your  maga¬ 
zine,  The  New  Yorker.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  penalize  brightness.” 


SILURIANS  TO  DINE 

The  Silurians,  an  association  of 
writers  and  cartoonists  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  New  York  city  newspapers  at 
least  30  years  ago,  were  to  hold  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis,  New  York, 
Nov.  22.  The  men'u  will  be  a  reduced 
facsimile  of  the  first  page  of  New  York 
new.spapcrs  of  Nov.  22,  1900. 


GLASS  SUCCEEDS  CRAWFORD 

Kenneth  G.  Crawford,  formerly  with 
the  I'nited  Press  in  St.  Louis  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Buffalo  Times  to 
the  city  staff  and  will  handle  special  as¬ 
signments.  Janies  F.  Glass  has  been  made 
telegraph  editor. 


LEAVES  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

Lawrence  Maynard,  author  of  “The 
Pig  is  h'at,”  written  while  in  the  New 
Jersey  .State  Prison,  and  an  American 
.Mercury  contributor,  has  left  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  .S'tate  Gazette  staff  to  devote  his 
time  exclusively  to  literary  work. 


KERNEY  RECUPERATING 

James  Kcrney,  editor  ami  publisher, 
Trenton  (N.J.)  State  Gazette  and  'Limes, 
is  recuperating  from  a  heart  ailment, 
which  he  suffered  after  returning  from 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Haiti  Com¬ 
mission  named  by  President  Hoover. 


TO  ADVERTISE  TABLE  SET 

The  Handy  Table  Set  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  recently  apjiointed  Klau-\’an 
Pietersom- Dunlap- Younggreeii,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  as  its  advertising  agents. 
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DAILY  WINS  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  BENEFIT  GAME 

New  York  Dailjr  Newt  Started  Move 
for  Army-Navy  Contest  With 
Open  Letter  to  Hoover — 
Press  Tickets  $50  Each 


After  an  enthusiastic  campaign  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  .Vcri'  i'ork  Daily  Xcil'S 
and  aided  by  tlie  -Vew  \'ork  'I'clcf/ram 
and  the  AVi*,'  York  lircninfi  Post,  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  agreed 
last  week  to  play  a  benefit  fcxitball  game 
with  the  U.  S.  Xaval  Academy  to  assist 
the  unemployed.  The  game  will  be  the 
first  Itetween  the  Army  and  Navy  since 
they  split  over  plaver  eligibility  rules  in 
1927. 

Although  a  Salvation  Army  Citizens 
Committee,  headed  by  (irover  A.  Whalen, 
former  X'ew  York  Pt)lice  Commissioner, 
has  taken  nwer  arrangement'  for  the 
game,  the  ball  was  .started  rolling  by  the 
press,  and  Jimmy  Powers,  sports  writer 
for  the  Daily  X'ews  was  the  first  to  be 
informed  by  Rear  Admiral  S.  S.  Rob¬ 
ison,  at  Annapolis,  that  the  N'aval  Acad¬ 
emy  was  willing  to  play.  Powers  had 
been  assigned  to  call  on  Admiral  Rob¬ 
ison  and  request  the  X’avy’s  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile  Paul  Gallico,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  after  addressing  an 
open  letter  to  President  Hoover,  went 
to  Washington  to  call  on  the  President 
and  request  that  he  lend  his  aid  to  ar¬ 
ranging  a  game.  Powers  joined  Gallico 
in  the  capital  with  his  story  of  the 
Nav}'’s  consent.  Due  to  the  charity 
angle  to  the  situation,  the  News  and 
the  Telegram  followed  a  co-operative 
policy  in  handling  the  story.  Gallico  per¬ 
mitted  the  Telegram  to  print  the  Navy 
story  the  evening  before  it  appeared  in 
his  own  paper,  although  it  had  been 
obtained  exclusivelj'  by  Powers.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  interview  with  the  President, 
Gallico  talked  with  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Adams. 

Mr.  VV'halen,  who  visited  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  Navy- 
Fordham  game  for  the  unemployed, 
joined  the  Army-Navy  move,  after  the 
announcement  that  Navy  was  willing 
to  play  the  Military  Academy.  Neither 
the  News  nor  Mr.  Whalen  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  Army’s  consent  to  a  game 
at  first,  but',  late  last  week.  Major 
Phillip  Fleming  of  the  Academy  an¬ 
nounced  the  .Army  would  play. 

Further  assurance  that  the  Army  was 
ready  to  play  was  given  the  Daily  News 
in  a  letter  from  Acting  Secretary  of 
W’ar  T.  H.  Payne,  who  stated  that 
Gallico’s  letter  to  President  Hoover  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  War  Department 
and  that  arrangements  for  the  game  were 
already  under  way. 

The  game,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Yankee  Stadium,  New  York,  Dec.  13, 
will  be  the  first  at  which  the  working 
press  will  have  to  pay  cash  for  admit¬ 
tance.  Passes  have  been  ruled  out  of 
the  picture.  Fifty  dollars  a  seat  will  be 
the  charge  for  press  box  locations.  A 
report  that  photographers  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  free  because  they  do  not  occupy 
seats  was  denied  by  C.  F.  Stevens  in 
charge  of  publicity  for  the  Salvation 
Army  committee.  Motion  picture  and 
still  picture  rights  will  not  be  sold  to 
anyone,  he  said,  but  every  photographer 
entering  the  stadium  will  be  required  to 
buy  a  ticket. 

The  only  persons  to  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  charge  will  l)e  President  Hoover,  the 
heads  of  both  academies  and  members  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  bands. 

A  meeting  of  sports  editors  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  game  committee,  Thursday 
this  week.  Stevens  called  the  meeting  to 
ask  the  aid  of  the  newspaper  men  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  coverage  of  the  contest.  C)ne 
of  the  demands  made  by  the  sports 
writers  was  that  the  press  box  be  kept 
clear  of  everyone  not  a  member  of  the 
working  press.  Stevens  also  consulted 
with  the  newsreel  men  on  Thursday  and 
a  meeting  with  still  photographers  was 
scheduled  for  Friday  aftenioon. 


MIRROR  AND  WINCHELL  SUED 


Broadway  Brevities  Aski  $250,000 

for  Report  It  Would  “Fold  Up” 

A  $2.^0,(KK)  libel  s'uit  against  the  \cw 
York  Mirrnr  and  Walter  Winchell,  col¬ 
umnist.  has  lieen  filed  in  Supreme  Court, 
New  York  County,  by  the  New-Broad 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  Ilroadway 
Hrcvitics.  The  suit  arose  nut  of  the 
statement  printed  in  Winchell  s  column 
Oct.  13  that  “Broadway  Brevities  folds 
up  with  the  current  issue,”  a  statement 
from  the  New-Broad  Publishing  Co. 
says. 

The  suit  against  Winchell  was  filed 
Nov.  13  and  against  the  Mirror  on  Nov. 
18.  Klias  Salit,  attorney  for  the  Brevities, 
told  Editor  &  Pi  bushir.  The  current 
issue  of  Brevities  carries  a  story  pur¬ 
porting  to  show  that  many  of  the  col¬ 
umnist’s  "originations”  really  originated 
with  the  Brevities. 

Stephen  G.  Clow  is  editor  of  the 
Brevities. 


RIGGIO  SUCCEEDS  HARWOOD 


WHITE  GOES  TO  CONGRESS 


'Wilbur  M.  White,  associate  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Times,  is  the  new  con¬ 
gressman-elect  from  the  Ninth  Ohio 
district.  He  was  elected  by  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  12,942  votes  over  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  opponent,  Judee  Scott  Stahl, 
also  of  Toledo.  Mr.  White  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times  up  to 
Sept.  1,  when  he  was  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  to  give  him  more  time 
for  his  campaign. 

DUNCAN  SENTENCED 


Coast  Broadcaster  Given  6  Months  in 
Jail  and  $500  Fine 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Nov.  17 —  Robert 
Gordon  Duncan,  who  was  convicted  in 
the  Federal  Court  of  Medford,  Ore.,  for 
a  series  of  violent  broadcasts  over  sta¬ 
tion  KVEP,  Portland,  in  which  he  par¬ 
ticularly  attacked  Portland  editors  and 
Robert  Mount,  manager  of  the  Portland 
Better  Business  Bureau,  was  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  the  countv  iail  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $500  by  Judge  R.  S.  Bean 
in  the  Federal  Court  here  today.  Dun¬ 
can  was  the  first  man  in  the  United 
States  to  he  tried  under  the  Federal 
radio  law  against  the  use  of  indecent  and 
pr  fane  language  over  the  radio. 

Duncan’s  at'orneys  announced  that  they 
'■•ould  carry  the  case  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  and  Judge 
Bean  set  him  at  liberty  under  $2,500 
lond  pending  that  appeal. 


JOINS  U.P.  IN  CLEVELAND 

I'arry  Barron.  Missouri  and  Texas 
newspancr  man,  has  joined  the  Qeve- 
land  United  Press  bureau,  .succeeding 
Ralph  Teatsorth.  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Columbus  bureau. 


GILLETTE  STARTS  NEW 
CHRISTMAS  DRIVE 

Moderate  Sized  Copy  Appearing  in 
Limited  Number  of  Citiec — 
Probak  Campaign  Still 
in  Full  Force 


.A  special  Christmas  campaign  for  de¬ 
luxe  razors  and  for  gift  boxes  of  50 
blades  was  begun  this  week  by  the  Gil¬ 
lette  Safety  Razor  Company  in  news¬ 
papers  of  a  limited  number  of  large 
cities.  Frequent  insertions  are  planned, 
but  space  is  of  moderate  size,  one  of  the 
first  pieces  of  copy  being  two  columns 
by  10(1  lines. 

This  campaign  does  not  indicate  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  Gillette  advertising  in  the 
full  list  of  newspapers  used  earlier  in 
the  year.  The  regular  Gillette  Cam¬ 
paign  was  suspended  pending  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  negotiations  for  merging 
with  the  Autostrop  Safety  Razor  Com¬ 
pany,  and  it  is  explained  at  the  Gillette 
advertising  agency.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  and  Osborn,  Inc.,  that  new  policies 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

St'ockholders  of  the  two  companies, 
meeting  separately  on  Nov.  18,  voted 
approval  for  the  merger  as  planned  by 
their  officers. 

While  the  consolidation  is  being  put 
into  effect,  Proback  advertising  is  ap¬ 
pearing  weekly  in  the  full  list  of  several 
hundred  newspapers.  Charles  M.  Pritz- 
ker,  advertising  manager  of  the  Auto¬ 
strop  company,  said  he  had  not  cancelled 
any  orders  for  Proback  space  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  expected  the  original  sched¬ 
ule  to  run  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  Autostrop  razors,  how'ever, 
has  dropped  out  of  newspapers  and  is 
confined  to  magazines. 


COAST  DAILIES  MERGE 


Martinez  (Cal.)  Gazette  It  Sold  to 
Owners  of  Standard 

Sale  of  the  Marlines  (Cal.)  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  by  John  F.  (ialvin  to  Will 
R.  Sharkey,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Martinez  Daily  Standard,  was  announced 
last  week.  The  papers  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  name  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  and  Mart  ine  z  Daily 
Slanda  d. 

Mr.  Sharkey,  who  is  a  state  senator, 
heads  the  new  organization  as  president 
and  general  manager.  Other  officers  are 
h'arl  McCallum,  formerly  of  the  Gazette, 
secretary  and  business  manager ;  Cyril 
L.  Ca.rns,  formerly  editor  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  managing  editor ;  Oscar  Adams, 
formerly  of  the  San  Jose  News  and 
o  her  papers,  advertising  manager;  J.  R. 
Borth,  of  the  Gazette,  associate  editor. 

Mr.  Galvin  continues  his  ownership 
and  management  of  the  Richmond  Daily 
lndel>endent  and  the  Crockett  Signal. 


SUIT  TRANSFERRED 

The  $2,(KX),0(X)  suit  by  the  estate  of  the 
late  .Austin  P.  Cristy,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  IVorccstcr  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  against  the  stock  brokerage  firm 
of  J.  S.  Bache  Company  of  Worcester, 
has  been  removed  from  the  Worcester 
County  Superior  court  to  the  United 
States  I>istrict  court  at  Boston.  The  suit 
involves  an  accounting  of  Mr.  Cristy’s 
stock  dealings  through  that  brokerage 
office. 


SMITH  SUES  FOR  $12,500 

Sidney  Smith,  cartoonist  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  creator  of  "The 
Gumps,”  filed  suit  on  Tuesday  for  $12,500 
against  the  Lake  Shore  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank.  Chicago,  to  recover  money  paid 
out  on  a  series  of  checks,  which,  the  suit 
charges,  were  forged  and  cashed  by  one 
of  Smith’s  emnloyees. 


TO  WED  EDITOR’S  DAUGHTER 

The  engagement  of  Mrs.  Neva  Prisk 
Malaby,  daughter  of  Charles  H.  Prisk, 
publisher  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal)  Star- 
News,  to  Charles  Paddock,  once  famed 
as  the  “world’s  fastest  human,”  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov,  19.  The  marriage  will 
take  place  Dec.  11,  and  the  couple  will 
live  in  Pasadena,  it'  was  said. 


Frank  Riggio,  formerly  in  the  sales 
department  of  the  .American  Cigar  Co., 
has  been  named  advertising  manager  to 
take  tbe  place  of  Frank  W.  Harwood, 
who  left  the  company  to  join  Liberty 
magazine  as  merchandising  and  sales 
counsellor.  Mr.  Riggio  previously  was 
with  the  .American  Tobacco  Co.  He  is 
a  son  of  V'incent  Riggio,  advertising 
manager  of  the  latter  firm. 


reVERe  resigns  from  "post 

Thomas  Revere,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will 
leave  that  organization,  Dec.  1.  to  join 
Benton  &  Bowdes,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  No  one  has  yet  been  definitely 
appointed  to  fill  his  place,  but  Paul  .A. 
Tierney  of  the  Post  staff  has  been  named 
to  direct  the  Old  Couples’  CTiristmas 
fund.  uiKin  which  Revere  has  been  work¬ 
ing. 


DRAMATIC  CRITIC  INJURED 

George  Davis,  dramatic  critic,  Clcr'c- 
hnd  Press,  is  in  the  Charitv  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  with  both  legs  broken,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  automobile  accident.  William 
Thomas,  a  local  publicity  man.  was  driv¬ 
ing  the  car  when  another  car  forced  him 
into  a  permanent  safety  zone.  Thomas 
escaped  with  slight  bruises. 

TURNER  PROMOTED  TO  M.  E. 

John  Turner  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times  bem'» 
advanced  from  citv  editor.  Fred  Charles, 
former  managing  editor,  be-fi—es  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  aBer  recove'-v  fro-”  ore'- 
ent  illness  will  reassume  charge  of  the 
editorial  page. 

NEW  HOBBS  (N.  M.)  DAILY 

Hoblis,  N.  M.,  a  growing  oil  town,  now 
has  a  daily  newspaper,  the  Daily  Nezvs, 
published  by  J.  R.  Ostrom. 
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STRESSING  IMPORTANCE  OF  ADVERTISING 

Sturges  Dorrance)  Agency  President,  Says  His  Copyrighted  Interviews  With  Business  Leaders 
Are  Designed  to  Preach  Continuance  of  Copy  In  Depressed  Times — Have  Been  Widely  Quoted 


Enlisting  the  interest  of  heads  of 
some  of  America’s  greatest  corpora¬ 
tions,  Sturges  Dorrance,  president  of 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York 
agency,  is  carrying  on  a  one-man  cam¬ 
paign  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
continued  advertising  in  a  period  of  de¬ 
pression. 

Every  month  this  year  he  has  obtained 
and  made  public  a  statement  from  some 
outstanding  business  leader,  reiterating 
the  idea  that  a  period  of  slackened  busi¬ 
ness  is  no  time  for  reduced  advertising 
effort.  Not  once,  however,  has  he 
quoted  one  of  his  own  clients,  since  he 
was  determined  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  seeking  publicity  for  pay  for  firms 
whose  advertising  he  was  placing. 

Million-dollar  advertisers  make  up 
most  of  the  list,  and  some  of  the  men 
included  are  the  heads  of  companies 
which  spend  several  times  that  amount 
in  advertising  a  year.  Among  them  have 
been  George  Eastman,  chairman  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company;  William 
Cooper  Procter,  chairman  of  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  Company ;  Alvan  Macauley, 
president  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company;  John  T.  Dorrance,  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company ; 
Colby  M.  Chester,  president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Company ;  H.  Earle  Kimball, 
president  of  the  Clicquot  Club  Company; 
Herbert  W.  Hoover,  president  of  the 
Hoover  Company;  and  George  H.  Wil¬ 
cox,  chairman  of  the  International  Silver 
Company.  Others,  although  not  them¬ 
selves  large  advertisers,  have  been  men 
whose  opinions  carried  weight  in  that 
field,  such  as  Roger  W.  Babson,  econ¬ 
omist;  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher; 
and  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

.Articles  in  the  series  have  attracted 
wide  attention.  Issued  as  supplements 
to  the  Dorrance-Sullivan  house  organ. 
Trends  &  Indications,  they  have  been 
widely  reprinted  in  newspapers  and  other 
publications.  Some  papers  have  not  only 
used  the  articles  in  news  space,  but  have 
put  them  into  full-page  advertisements  in 
their  own  pages  to  impress  their  local 
advertisers. 

The  agency  is  now  considering  a  plan 
to  build  advertisements  out  of  the  state¬ 
ments  and  make  mats  available  to  news¬ 
papers  for  use  over  the  newspaper’s  own 
name,  not  the  agency’s. 

“My  thought  in  this  matter  has  been 
that  anything  that  helps  advertising  will 
help  everybody  in  it,  whether  advertiser, 
agency  man,  or  publisher,"  Mr.  Dorrance 
told  EpiTOfR  &  Publisher. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  the  man  in  the 
street'  did  not  know  enough  about  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  thinks  it  costs  him  money, 
and  doesn’t  realize  that  Cambell  Soup, 
for  instance,  sells  cheaper  now  than  it 
did  in  the  early  days,  because  through 
its  advertising  it  has  built  up  a  big 
volume  of  sales. 

“In  the  second  place,  the  experience 
of  a  brother  manufacturer  is  always  of 
interest  to  others,  especially  in  his  own 
industry.  If  Procter  &  Gamble,  for 
instance,  demonstrate  that  advertising 
has  not  only  increased  profit's,  but  has 
enabled  the  firm  to  guarantee  year-round 
work  to  its  employes,  that  means  some¬ 
thing  to  help  smaller  manufacturers. 

“So  I  checked  over  a  list  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  advertisers  in  the  country.  Some 
of  them  were  unsuitable  for  this  purpose, 
since  they  had  no  spectacular,  human- 
interest  tie-up.  But  I  made  up  a  list 
of  .TO  names,  and  put  the  idea  up  to  them, 
some  by  letter,  and  some  in  person. 
Many  of  them  I  knew  well ;  so  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

“In  some  cases  we  suggested  an  angle 
that  might  be  emphasized  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  in  other  cases  we  rewrote 
parts  of  their  statements  and  sent  them 
back  for  approval.  Some,  however, 
were  used  just'  as  originally  worded. 
Dne  that  particularly  impressed  me  was 


Mr.  Babson’s,  in  which  he  brought  out 
the  idea  that  the  United  States  as  a 
market  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
7,000  new  customers  every  day,  two  and 
a  half  million  a  year,  and  that'  the  firm 
which  stops  advertising  faces  a  steadily 
shrinking  market. 


vertising  appropriations  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  seven  per  cent,  while  the 
balance  of  the  group  showed  a  drop  af 
12  t)er  cent  during  the  same  period.’’ 

One  of  the  timely  statements  of  the 
series  was  that  made  by  Col.  William 
Cooper  Procter  in  April,  when  unemploy- 


WHAT  SOME  BIG  ADVERTISERS  HAVE  LEARNED 

4  DVERTISINC  has  been  a  powerful  force  in  the  expansion  of  the 
business  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company.  To  that  force  must  go 
major  credit  for  its  growth.” — The  late  J.  T.  Dorrance,  president,  Campbell 
Soup  Company. 

•  *  * 

“It  is  heartening  today  to  see  the  leading  magazines  and  newspapers  thick 
with  advertising  pages.  They  are  harbingers  of  better  business.” — Alban 
Macauley,  president,  Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 

*  *  * 

“Advertising  in  some  form  has  been  employed  by  the  Procter  and 
Gamble  Company  for  over  50  years,  and  has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  its  up-building  to  one  of  America’s  large  industries.” — William  Cooper 
Procter,  chairman,  Procter  and  Gamble  Company. 

•  *  • 

“During  the  Fifty  Years  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  been  in 
business,  there  have  been  several  times  when  we  have  faced  what  seemed 
to  be  an  abnormally  bad  condition  in  general  business.  On  these  occasions 
the  question  of  retrenchment  in  our  advertising  has  naturally  come  up  for 
discussion.  Our  decision  in  each  case  has  been,  spend  a  little  more  money 
and  do  a  lot  more  hard  work.” — George  Eastman,  chairman,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 


“I  still  have  statements  from  other 
men.  One  will  be  used  in  December. 
Whether  we  will  continue  the  series  next 
year,  I  don’t  know  yet.  We  may  have 
to  get  back  to  advertising  our  own  busi¬ 
ness.  These  interviews  and  the  monthly 
bulletins  we  issue  cost  us  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  every  so 
often  some  member  of  the  agency  comes 
in  and  wants  to  know  what  we  are  get¬ 
ting  out  of  it.  None  of  the  material  is 
about  the  agency,  but  merely  issued  under 
the  agency’s  name. 

“I  suppose  that  some  newspapers  have 
assumed  that  we  are  just  trying  to  get 
publicity  for  clients  in  sending  out  these 
articles.  But'  none  of  the  men  quoted 
is  a  client  of  ours.  We  appreciate  the 
compliment,  like  the  fellow  who  asked 
to  change  a  $10  bill. 

“The  reason  for  the  campaign  was 
to  stimulate  the  use  of  advertising  as 
a  business  force,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  purposely  avoided  featuring  ex¬ 
pressions  from  any  official  of  any  com¬ 
pany  that  we  serve  as  advertising 
counselors.’’ 

The  wide  use  of  the  articles,  however, 
meant  widespread  mention  of  Mr.  Dor¬ 
rance  and  the  agency  in  print.  Each 
news  rclea.se  was  marked  “copyright," 
followed  by  a  waiver  of  the  copyright 
notice  on  condition  that  credit  was  given 
to  the  source  of  the  interview. 

One  result  of  the  campaign  has  been  a 
great  many  letters,  some  commenting, 
others  asking  further  information.  In 
some  instances  these  have  involved  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time  and 
effort,  but  so  far  as  possible,  all  re¬ 
quests  are  complied  with. 

The  interviews  covered  a  wide  range 
of  businesses.  George  Eastman,  head  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  a  con¬ 
sistent  advertiser  for  nearly  50  years, 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  series  when 
he  said  that  “in  times  of  depression  it  is 
well  to  spend  a  little  more  money  in 
advertising  and  do  a  lot  more  hard  work.” 

Some  months  later.  Dr.  Julius  Klein, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  I'nited  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  his  inter- 
yiew,  gave  specific  proof  of  the  need  for 
adequate  advertising  in  times  of  depres¬ 
sion  bv  pointing  out  that :  “Study  of  the 
operations  of  a  representative  group  of 
advertisers  during  the  depression  of  1921 
showed  that  those  who  increased  their 
advertising  during  the  worst  period  had 
losses  only  half  as  great  as  those  who 
decreased  advertising.  One  year  later 
the  firms  which  had  increased  their  ad- 
ment  problems  were  particularly  acute. 


He  declared  in  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Dorrance  that  “lifetime  employment  with 
a  minimum  of  48  weeks’  work  each  year, 
regardless  of  cyclical  business  depres¬ 
sions,  had  been  made  possible  for  more 
than  10,000  employes  of  his  company  as 
a  result  of  long  and  consistent  use  of 
advertising.” 

The  late  Dr.  John  T.  Dorrance,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  was 
another  firm  believer  in  advertising  and 
attributed  the  success  of  Campbell’s  Soup 
in  large  part  to  the  company’s  consistent 
and  tremendous  advertising  expenditures 
which  reached  nearly  $J,.500,0(X)  annually. 
He  was  of  the  op.nion  that  even  in  the 
present  day,  advertising  had  not  been 
given  full  credit  for  its  far-reaching 
power  of  consumer  persuasion,  saying 
among  other  things  that  “Some  day 
advertising  will  be  accorded  its  proper 
place  and  will  be  reckoned  along  with 
the  colossal  and  far-reaching  inventions 
that  have  broadened  and  benefited  human 
life  beyond  calculation.  It  will  be  rated 
with  the  gasoline  engine  that  gave  us  the 
automobile ;  with  the  incandescent  lamp 
that  revolutionized  our  nights,  and  with 
the  telcnhone  and  telegraph  and  the 
wireless.” 

Herbert  \V.  Hoover,  president  of  the 
Hoover  Company,  pioneer  vacuum  cleaner 
makiers,  whose  company  spends  more 
than  a  million  dollars  annually,  declared 
that  “advertising  honestly  administered 
under  present-day  standards,  is  a  great 
force  in  widening  the  demand  for  worthy 
products.” 

It  was  also  Mr.  Hoover’s  contention 
that  while  advertising  could  sell  and 
create  interest  in  a  product,  it  was  use¬ 
less  and  wasteful  expense  unless  the  com¬ 
modity  advertised  held  all  the  merit 
claimed  for  it. 

His  opinion  was  also  shared  by  Alvan 
T.  Macauley,  president  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  who  .said  that 
“while  good  advertising  cannot  bolster 
up  for  long  a  poor  product,  poor  adver¬ 
tising  or  insufficient  advertising  does 
handicap  a  gfxxl  product.” 

Senator  .Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  champion  of  agricultural 
.America,  paid  his  respects  to  advertising 
by  crediting  it  with  improving  the  eco¬ 
nomic  nosition  of  the  American  farmer 
by  enabling  him  to  produce  in  greater 
quantity  and  to  utilize  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

“Advertising.”  declared  Senator  Cap¬ 
per,  “is  the  force  which  is  raising  the 
standard  of  living  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  small  towns  of  .America,  by  spread¬ 


ing  to  rural  communities  as  soon  as  in 
the  cities,  the  knowledge  of  new  and 
improved  products  and  methods.” 

Crediting  advertising  with  boosting 
American  business  to  top  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  George  H.  Wilcox, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Silver  Company,  declared  that 
advertising  had  been  employed  by  the 
International  Silver  Company  and  its  pre¬ 
decessors  for  over  half  a  century  and  his 
opinion  was  based  on  definite  benefits 
that  had  resulted  to  the  company  from 
its  long  and  consistent  use  of  advertising. 

H.  Earle  Kimball,  president  of  the 
Clicquot  Club  Company,  said  in  his  in¬ 
terview  that  consistent  advertising  by 
the  most  important  makers  of  carbonated 
beverages  had  been  one  of  the  few  great 
forces  contributing  to  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  conditions  in  the  bottling 
industry. 

Advertising  was  described  by  C.  M. 
Chester,  Jr.,  president  of  General  Foods 
Corporation,  as  being  a  salesman  who 
was  welcomed  in  every  home ;  one  of 
those  likable  persuasive  fellows  who  is 
invited  into  the  family  circle  to  tell  an 
interested  audience  in  short,  convincing 
sentences,  his  story  of  the  product  he 
was  selling. 

General  Foods  Corporation,  according 
to  Mr.  Chester,  represents  an  outstand¬ 
ing  application  of  three  sound  business 
principles :  mass  production,  mass  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  mass  advertising,  all  of 
which  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
economic  security  of  American  business. 

SENTENCED  TO  DEATH 

Gangster  Who  Told  of  Lingle  Murder 
and  Pal  Are  Convicted 

(By  telegraph  to  Euitos  &  Pubusheki 

CnK  A'.o,  .\’ov.  20 — Frank  H.  Hell,  who 
confessed  to  having  driven  the  car  in 
which  the  slayers  of  Alfred  (Jake) 
Lingle,  Chicat/o  Tribune  reporter,  rode, 
and  Richard  Sullivan  were  found  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  Christ  Patras  yesterday 
by  a  jury  which  fixed  the  punishment  at 
death  in  the  electric  chair. 

Patras,  manager  of  the  Villa  Rica  cafe, 
was  named  in  the  Bell  confession  as  the 
payoff  man  in  the  Lingle  murder. 

He  was  slain.  Bell  said,  when  he  balked 
at  paying  Sullivan,  Joe  Traum,  Indiana 
hoodlum,  and  Bell  their  share  for  doing 
the  reporter  to  death.  Patras  was  shot 
June  16,  a  week  after  the  murder  of 
Lingle.  The  jury  returned  the  verdict 
against  the  pair,  within  IS  minutes. 

When  the  verdict  was  read  Bell  did  not 
flinch,  but  a  smile  of  satisfaction  crossed 
Sullivan’s  face.  He  said  many  times  be¬ 
fore  the  trial,  he  did  not  care  what 
happened  to  him  so  long  as  Bell  suffered 
the  same  punishment. 

BRUNDIGE  SPEAKS 


St.  LouU  Star  Writer  Telit  Reporting 
Adventure*  to  Students 

(Special  to  F.ditob  &  Pubushf.*) 

Grinne-ll,  I  a.,  Nov.  17. — “Chicago 
gangsters  kill  onlv  their  own  kind,  and 
an  outsider  is  safe,”  declared  Harry  T. 
Brundige  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  while 
telling  of  his  adventures  during  the 
Alfred  “Jake”  Lingle  murder  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  delivered  the  principal  address 
at  the  convention  of  the  Iowa  High 
School  Press  ass^w-iation  at  Grinnell  col¬ 
lege  Nov.  14.  The  topic  was  “Adven¬ 
tures  in  Newspaper  Reporting.” 

A  new  record  of  276  delegates  from 
4,1  Iowa  high  schords  attended  the  eleventh 
annual  convent'on  of  the  association  Nov. 
14-15.  Jack  Kelsev  of  Burlington  was 
elected  nresident  of  the  Iowa  High  School 
Press  Association.  Tack  Nelson  of  New¬ 
ton.  was  named  first  vice-president;  and 
Robert  Root  of  Ames,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Herscbel  M  Colbert,  director  of 
journalism.  Grinnell  College,  will  again 
serve  as  permanent  secretary. 
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CAMERAMAN  IS  JAILED 
FOR  COURT  PICTURES 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  Man 
Serves  Two  Days  of  Sixty-Day 
Contempt  Sentence  —  W  as 
Covering  Guzik  Trial 


David  Mann,  Chicano  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  plvjtograplier.  is  free  after  serving 
two  days  of  a  60-day  sentence  imposed 


U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  James  McLaugh¬ 
lin  (left)  and  David  Mann,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  photographer, 
who  was  senteneed  to  60  days  for 
taking  photographs  in  U.  S.  Judge 
Charles  Woodward's  court  in  Chicago. 

uiKJii  him  by  U.  S.  Judge  Charles 
\Voodward  for  taking  a  photograph  in 
the  courtroom  in  which  Jack  Guzik,  A1 
Capone  henchman,  was  Ix-ing  tried  for 
evasion  of  federal  income  tax.  Mann  was 
taken  into  custody  Thurstlay,  Xov.  13, 
thrown  into  the  federal  building  lockup 
and  that  evening  taken  to  W  ills  County 
prison,  Joliet,  Ill.,  where  he  was  held, 
virtually  incommunicado  until  Saturday 
morning  when  pleas  of  his  employers  pro¬ 
duced  him  in  Chicago  for  medical  exam¬ 
ination. 

Mann  violated  a  court  order  in  taking 
the  pictures,  word  having  been  passed  by 
the  bailiffs  at  the  opening  of  the  trial  that 
cameras  were  forbidden.  Mann  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  photographers  deposited  their 
cameras  outside  the  courtroom  door,  but 
inside  Mann  began  operating  a  Candid 
camera,  small,  specially  built  type 
with  which  all  Herald  and  Kxaminer  pho¬ 
tographers  are  equipped,  from  his  lap.  A 
bailiff  advised  the  court  and  the  judge 
ordered  Mann  taken  in  custody. 

Mann  was  sentenced  to  60  days  for 
contempt  and  lack  Guzik  was  released  on 
$10,000  bail.  W'hen  attorneys  sought  out 
the  jiKlge  to  ask  for  clemency  they  were 
told  legal  aid  was  not  allowed  in  federal 
contempt  cases.  Mann  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  telegram  from  the 
prison.  Harry  Coleman,  art  director  of 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  said.  Offers 
of  the  newspai)er  to  see  that  Mann's  meals 
were  sent  into  him  were  refused  with  the 
statement.  “W’e  treat  ’em  all  alike,”  from 
prison  officials. 

It  was  not.  Coleman  says,  until  the 
judge  was  advised  that  Mann  was  a  re¬ 
habilitated  World  War  veteran  that  he 
showed  any  sign  of  relenting.  Upon 
being  advised  Mann  was  in  a  precarious 
physical  condition  and  could  not  weather 
the  rigors  of  jail  life,  the  jurist  consented 
to  a  physical  examination  which  was 
made  Saturday  morning  by  Dr.  Edward  I. 
Sloan.  The  physician  agreed  that  there 
was  grave  danger  in  confining  Mann  and 
the  judge  consented  to  his  release. 

Two  other  photographers,  hailed  before 
the  judge,  were  released  when  it  was 
shown  they  had  not  made  pictures.  The 
government  officials  had  ^fann’s  plates 
developed  and  frmnd  that  he  had  taken 
two  shots  within  the  chamber. 

Mann's  cellmate  in  the  prison  was 
Octav  Landry,  a  bank  bandit,  held  await¬ 


ing  trial  on  a  charge  of  robbing  a  bank 
in  Monee,  Ill.  Mann  says  Landry  became 
confidential  when  he  learned  he  was  a 
newspaper  man.  The  bank  robber  dis¬ 
played  newspapers  which  carried  accounts 
of  the  robbery  in  which  he  figured. 

“You're  a  newspajxjr  man,”  Mann  re¬ 
ports  Landry  said,  "WJhat  d’ye  think  of 
this  for  publicity.  Ain’t  that  a  layout?” 

Mann  returned  to  his  duties  on  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  Monday,  not  much  the  worse  for 
his  experience. 

RESTAURANT  CHAINS 
PRAISE  NEWSPAPERS 

Happinesi  Stores  and  Childs  Report 
Increased  Patronage  Following 
Expanded  Schedule  in 
Dailies 


Advertising  dollar  dinners,  two  rest¬ 
aurant  chains  have  proved  in  recent 
weeks  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
space. 

Happiness  Candy  Stores,  Inc.,  follow¬ 
ing  a  recent  merger  with  Loft,  Inc.,  be¬ 
gan  a  campaign  of  150-line  by  3-column 
advertisements  on  Sept.  15,  emphasizing 
menus  of  §1  dinners.  After  two  months, 
an  increase  of  .300  to  400  per  cent  in 
the  numl)er  of  these  dinners  sold  has 
been  shown,  according  to  George  O’Neil, 
advertising  manager. 

The  Childs  Company,  began  its  cam¬ 
paign  Oct.  15,  using  i40-line  by  two- 
column  advertisements,  instead  of  its 
usual  smaller  size.  By  the  end  of  Octo- 
l)er,  according  to  F.  C.  Lane,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  sales  of  dollar  din¬ 
ners  had  increased  62  per  cent,  and  in 
November  the  increase  became  still 
greater. 

“If  the  present  trend  continues,”  said 
Mr.  Lane,  “our  November  sales  of  the 
dollar  dinner  will  show  a  100  per  cent 
increase.  It  is  likely  too  that  we  will  be 
selling  a  million  of  these  dinners  a  year, 
in  our  restaurants  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

“Childs  has  always  l)een  a  substantial 
advertiser,  and  we  attribute  a  large  part 
of  our  success  to  the  effects  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  However,  to  wit¬ 
ness  such  immediate  results  in  heavy  vol¬ 
ume,  at  a  time  when  the  one  subject 
of  conversation  is  business  depression,  is 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  advertis¬ 
ing  values,  if  such  proof  were 
necessary.” 


EUGENE,  ORE.,  DAILIES  MERGE 


Guard  Purchatea  and  Suspends  Reg¬ 
ister,  Morning  Paper 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Eugkne,  Ore.,  Nov.  18. — Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  here  Nov.  17  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Eugene  Register,  moniing 
and  Sunday,  by  the  Eugene  Guard  even¬ 
ing  paper,  and  the  register  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  with  the  Nov.  17  issue.  The  Guard 
appeared  today  as  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard.  Alton  F.  Baker,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Guard,  becomes  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Register-Guard.  The 
managing  editor  of  the  combined  publi¬ 
cations  is  William  M.  Tugman,  who  has 
lx‘en  managing  editor  of  the  Guard. 

The  policies  of  the  Register-Guard 
will  lx:  those  which  Mr.  Baker  has  fol¬ 
lowed  since  coming  to  Eugene  four  years 
ago.  The  paper  will  be  independent. 

Frank  Jenkins,  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Eugene  Register,  and  Ernest  R. 
Gilstrap,  business  manager,  have  teen 
the  principal  stockholders  of  the  Register 
I’ublishing  Company.  It  is  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  remain  in  Eugene.  They  are  also 
the  owners  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
X cws-Revieu’.  Other  stockholders  of 
the  Register  Publishing  Company  are 
Horace  E.  Burnett,  E.  L.  Knapp,  Eugene 
S.  Kelty  and  Otto  T.  Gilstrap. 


MARTIN  RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 

John  C.  Martin,  vice-president  of  the 
Curtis-Martin  Publications,  and  Mrs. 
Martin,  returne<l  to  this  country  on  the 
S.  S.  Majestic  this  week  after  a  brief 
trip  to  Europe.  Immediately  after  land¬ 
ing  in  New  York  they  went  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  where  Mr.  Martin  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters. 


GROUP  EXPANDS  BUDGET 


Iowa  Daily  Prei*  Assn,  to  Advertise 
More  Next  Year 

The  fundamental  economic  soundness 
of  Iowa  will  te  told  in  increasing  meas¬ 
ure  during  the  next  year  by  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  .Association,  which,  at  a 
session  Nov.  15  at  Council  Bluffs,  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  expand  its  advertising 
appropriation  for  the  year. 

Robert  R.  O’Brien,  publisher.  Council 
Blu^s  Xonpareil,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  presided.  .Among  other  members 
attending  were  Lee  Loomis,  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette;  Dale  Cornell,  Keokuk 
Gate  City,  secretary  of  the  association ; 
R.  H.  Carey,  Coolidge  Advertising 
.Agency,  Des  Moines,  which  handles  the 
association’s  account ;  E.  P.  Adler, 
Dai'cnport  Times,  president  of  the  Lee 
Syndicate ;  Frank  Throop,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star.  Mr.  Loomis  was  speaker 
at  a  dinner  at  which  the  publishers  were 
guests  of  the  Rotary  Club. 


A.  B.  C.  BOARD  MEETING 


Directors  Considering  Chicago  Resolu¬ 
tions  in  New  York  Nov.  21 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  were  to  meet  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  Friday,  Nov.  21, 
holding  their  first  session  since  that  held 
at  the  October  convention  of  the  A.B.C. 
in  Chicago. 

It  was  expected  there  would  be  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  referred  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  by  the  Chicago  convention.  These 
inchukd  the  question  of  whether  to  list 
hotel  bulk  sales  on  page  one  or  page 
two  of  the  A.B.C.  reports ;  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  premium  subscriptions ;  the 
release  of  all  A.B.C.  figures  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes;  and  the  publication  by 
magazines  of  special  low  rates  offered 
for  multiple-year  subscriptions. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BILL  KILLED 


Plan  to  Ban  Flathlightt  in  San  Fran- 
ci»co  Opposed  by  Cameramen 

Opposed  by  a  delegation  of  newspaper 
and  commercial  photographers,  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  ban  all  flashlight  photography 
from  San  Francisco  was  killed  in  com¬ 
mittee  recently.  The  resolution,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Supervisor  Andrew  Gallagher, 
was  an  aftermath  of  the  recent  flashlight 
powder  explosion  during  the  civic  recep¬ 
tion  tendered  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

The  resolution  would  have  penalized 
the  usage  of  flashlight  powder  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  use  of  flashlamps  entirely. 
The  motion  had  teen  referred  to  the  po¬ 
lice  committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors. 


ABBEY  SUCCEEDS  SNYDER 

C.  G.  Abbey  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  A’.)  Gazette  to  succeed  C.  M. 
Snyder  who  has  resignerl  to  accept  an 
executive  position  with  the  Macy  publi¬ 
cations  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Abbey  was  for  several  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sandtutky  (O.) 
.Star-Journal  and  the  Ashtabula  (O.) 
Star-Beacon. 


CHICAGO  “SPECIALS”  NOMINATE 

Nominations,  which  are  virtually  elec¬ 
tions,  for  the  offices  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chicago, 
have  been  announced  and  will  be  voted 
on  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
group.  The  nominations  are:  President, 
P.  L.  Henriquez ;  vice-president,  Sylves¬ 
ter  Blish ;  secretary.  Berry  Stevens ; 
treasurer,  H.  E.  Scheerer. 


BUFFALO  MEN  HONORED 

Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Aden's  and  Milford  E. 
Wesp,  member  of  its  editorial  staff,  have 
received  the  Knightly  Cross  of  the  Order 
Polonia  Restituta  from  the  president  of 
Poland. 


MEIGS  WITH  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

Merrill  C.  Meigs,  former  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  American  Weekly. 


MUST  REARGUE  POINT 
IN  CONTEMPT  CASE 

Right  of  Judge  to  Rule  on  Whether 
He  I«  Prejudiced  Dead¬ 
lock*  California  Supreme 
Court 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  .Angeles,  Nov.  18. — .Actual  trial 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Record  contempt 
case  has  been  again  delayed  by  action  of 
California  State  Supreme  Court  in  or¬ 
dering  resubmission  of  arguments  on  one 
phase  of  the  matter  submitted  to  it  last 
July.  This  is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  judge,  charged  with  prejudice  by 
the  defendants,  can  pass  on  the  question 
of  his  own  fair  mindedness.  Chief  Justice 
Waste  announced  that  that  high  court 
was  “hopelessly  deadlocked”  after  days 
of  discussion.  The  court  asks  for  fur¬ 
ther  argument,  particularly  on  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  direct  contempt  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and 
“out  of  court  contempt,  such  as  might  be 
manifested  by  publication.” 

Justice  Waste  also  said:  “Often  there 
is  a  division  of  opinion  among  justices, 
not  as  to  the  court’s  ultimate  decision, 
but  as  to  how'  such  a  decision  is  to  be 
written.  In  such  cases,  continuance  is 
the  only  remedy.”  The  Supreme  Court 
will  hear  additional  arguments  during 
the  December  term. 

Three  Record  editors  were  cited  for 
contempt  because  the  Record  attacked  a 
grand  jury  for  failure  to  indict  the 
chief  figures  in  the  $100,000,000  wreck¬ 
ing  of  the  Julian  Petroleum  Corporation. 
No  individual  judge  or  court  was  touched 
upon.  The  accused  editors  charged  that 
Superior  Judge  Frank  C.  Collier,  desig¬ 
nated  to  hear  the  case,  was  personally 
prejudiced  against  them.  He  insisted  on 
trying  the  case  and  the  supreme  court 
stopped  him  by  writ  of  prohibition,  pend¬ 
ing  decision  on  the  point  now  before  it. 
Publisher  Briggs  says :  “Indications  are 
that  the  assorted  gentry  who  instigated 
this  politically-inspired  action  would  like 
to  drop  their  hot  potato,  but  don’t  know 
how  to  let  go.  There  is  a  very  big 
question  involved,  important  to  every 
.American  newspaper.  Are  we  all  going 
to  wear  muzzles  when  grand  juries  go 
to  sleep,  or  pussyfoot,  or  are  just  plain 
dumb?” 


EDITOR  WINS  SUIT 


$20,000  Libel  Action  Against  West 
Virginia  Daily  Fails 

A  jury  in  Taylor  County  (W.Va.)  cir¬ 
cuit  court  last  week  returned  a  verdict 
for  Howard  H.  Holt,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Grafton  (W.Va.)  Sentinel, 
defendant  in  a  $20,000  libel  suit  brought 
by  Thomas  Cather,  former  mayor. 

The  case  grew  out  of  two  editorials 
which  were  published  in  the  paper  edited 
by  Holt  during  a  campaign  in  1929  when 
(.'ather  was  a  candidate  for  mayor.  The 
case  consumed  six  days. 


DAILY  PLACES  30  A  DAY 

.A  box  in  the  St.  Louis  .Star  recently 
stated  that  the  publication  of  free  “help 
wanted”  advertisements  in  the  Star  is 
placing  30  men  a  day  in  positions.  “To 
date,  we  have  obtained  approximately 
10,000  jobs  for  people  in  St.  I^mis,” 
Nat  S.  Getlin,  classified  maiuigcr,  said. 


OKLAHOMA  PAPERS  APPOINT 

Oklahoma  1  )ailies,  an  organization  of 
Oklahoma  Daily  Newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  national  rcjiresentative  for  the 
Bristow  (Okla.)  Record,  the  Holdetn'ille 
(Okla.)  .W’les  and  the  .Semiiude  (Okla.) 
Producer. 

MARKS  50TH  YEAR 

The  I.ake  Benton  (Minn.)  Xeies  has 
just  rounded  out  50  years  of  publication. 
.A.  E.  Tasker  has  been  the  publisher 
since  1919. 


PRINTED  RADIO  EDITION 

The  Mexico  City  (Mexico)  Excelsior 
recently  published  a  special  radio  edition, 
believed  to  te  the  first  of  its  kind  to  te 
published  in  the  country. 
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business  is  only  an  incidental 

OF  JOURNALISM,  SAYS  McCORMICK 

Successful  Newspaper  Is  Creation  of  Man  or  Happy  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Men,  Declining  When  They  Pass  On,  He  Tells 
Yale  Students  in  Block  Foundation  Lecture 


The  newspaper  is  not  the  result  ot 
a  business  organization,  it  is  the 
achievement  of  an  individual  or  a  “hap¬ 
py  combination  of  individuals,”  said  Col. 
Robert  K.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  his  lecture  at  Yale 
University  Xov.  18  on  “The  Newspaper 
as  a  Husiness  Enterprise.” 

Col.  McCormick  spoke  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  established  at  Yale  by  Paul  Block, 
of  New  York,  and  was  the  first  lecturer 
on  the  foundation,  which  will  promote 
studies  leading  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  press  as  a  political  force  and  its 
relations  to  public  opinion.  The  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  year  includes  a  series  of 
public  lectures  by  men  prominent  in  the 
newspaper  world  covering  some  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  the  press  today. 

"I  have  been  assigned  the  subject 
‘The  Newspaper  as  a  Business  Enter¬ 
prise.’  If  I  were  to  confine  myself  to 
this  definition  my  address  would  be  short 
because  I  do  not  consider  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  business  enterprise,”  Col. 
McCormick  said. 

“So-called  business  methods  arc  used 
in  newspai)ers  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
merely  incidental.  \  newspaper  is  a 
newspaper.  It  is  a  profession — an  or¬ 
ganized  profession — I  believe  the  best 
orgatiized  of  the  professions,  but  it  is 
not  a  business  in  the  sense  that  the  dry 
goods  store,  bank,  or  factory  is  a  busi¬ 
ness. 

“(ioo<l  lawyers  use  business  methods 
and  are  learning  how  to  organize  their 
offices.  The  same  with  doctors.  We  can 
continue  the  analogy  to  some  of  the  art, 
especially  music  and  acting  and  to  the 
greatest  of  organized  sports — baseball. 
'The  business  enterprise’  conception  of  a 
newspaper  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  business  organization  of  some  news¬ 
papers  is  extremely  high,  but  so  indeed 
is  the  business  organization  of  the  Mayo 
Medical  Center. 

“It  is  important  to  stress  this  point 
to  you  who  are  considering  newspaper 
careers.  If  you  wish  to  be  newspaper 
successes  you  must  first  convince  your¬ 
selves  you  have  in  j-ou  the  elements  of 
journalship  and  strive  to  improve  them 
just,  as  musicians  or  painters  feeling  the 
call  of  their  art  study  it  and  finally 
develop  into  success. 

“The  analogy  of  a  newspaper  to  a 
business  rather  than  to  a  profession  has 
been  accentuated  of  late  by  large  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  in  the  purchase  and  re¬ 
organization  of  newspaper  properties. 
For  light  on  this  aspect  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  turn  to  publisher's  experiences  in 
these  transactions.  I  have  had  none.  I 
do  not  want  any.  The  complexities  of 
the  conducting  of  a  newspaper  undiverted 
by  the  views,  needs,  and  ambitions  of 
creditors  arc  sufficiently  burdensome. 

“It  is  normal  political  practice  for 
politicians  and  promoters  opposed  to  a 
newspaper  to  constantly  challenge  its 
sincerity  and  endeavor  to  undermine  its 
influence.  So  many  newspapers  have 
been  purchased  opeidy  or  surreptitiously 
to  subserve  a  special  interest  that  the 
public  is  suspicious  of  an  ownership  that 
is  not  apparent  and  too  strong  to  l)e 
subject  to  coercion  from  any  source 
within  or  without. 

“The  newsjiaper  as  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  raises  the  f|uestion  of  a  newspaper 
as  an  investment.  .Again  I  must  refer 
to  those  experienced  in  this  phase.  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  terms  of  a  man 
or  a  group  of  men  associated  together, 
the  achievement  of  an  individual  or  a 
happy  combination  of  individuals,  and 
that  with  the  passing  of  these  the  news¬ 
paper  falls  into  a  slow  and  steady  de¬ 
cline  unless  or  until  it  comes  into  the 
possession  of  another  man  or  group  of 
men  suited  to  the  occasion.  Tliat  these 
men  can  be  produced  at  will  by  a  board 
of  directors  representing  stockholders  as 
in  the  case  of  banks  and  railroads  the 


evidence  of  the  past  does  not  indicate. 
If  you  can  consider  investing  in  the 
newspaper  field  invest  in  men  and  not 
in  a  corporation.” 

In  his  opening  remarks  Col.  McCormick 
drew  upon  his  e.xperience  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  soldier,  and  student  of  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  to  point  an  analogy  for  his 
hearers  between  generalship  and  journal¬ 
ism.  In  the  war  of  1914-1918,  he  said, 
the  French  took  Napoleon  as  their 
mo<lel,  the  Germans  went  back  to  Han¬ 
nibal,  the  Ivnglish  studied  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  the  Americans  followed  the  German 
model.  The  result  was  an  utter  lack  of 
generalship  in  all  armies,  he  said,  with 
three  of  the  combatant  nations  taking  as 
their  models  generals  who  had  but  one 
thing  in  common — final  and  complete 
failure.  The  nations  might  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Scipio,  Washington  or  Grant, 
studied  how  they  won  and  stressed  their 
strong  ]X)ints,  not  their  weaknesses,  but 
instead  they  and  the  .American  public 
IKiint  to  the  many  accusations  against 
Scipio,  the  colorless  calf-like  person¬ 
ality  of  Washington,  and  the  unhappy 
close  of  (irant’s  life  due  to  over-inclul- 
gence  in  licpior  and  tobacco. 

In  studying  newspapers,  he  advised, 
study  successful  newspapers  and  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  men,  but  don’t  study 
their  defects,  intellectual,  literary,  or 
moral. 

He  discussed  sensational  journalism  in 
terms  of  growth  of  the  printing  art. 
Millions  of  people  learned  to  read  when 
the  Bible  was  printed,  but  comparative 
few,  as  late  as  the  .American  Revolution, 
were  able  to  read  Tom  Paine.  Every 
trick  of  writing  was  known  before  print¬ 
ing  was  invented,  he  said,  and  even  when 
speaking  was  the  only  form  of  communi¬ 
cation.  All  that  the  newspaper  did  was 
to  increase  immeasurably  the  circle 
which  would  be  reached  by  the  written 
word. 

In  pictures,  he  continued,  the  printing 
press  can  add  nothing  to  art.  Indeed, 
it  can  use  very  little  of  the  colored  arts, 
but  to  what  it  can  use  it  can  give  enorm¬ 
ous  distribution.  A’ellow  journalism,  he 
said,  was,  in  effect,  the  discovery  that 
more  than  tnie  color  could  be  printed 
on  a  newspaper,  for  the  natural  colors 
selected  were  red  and  yellow.  The  men 
who  made  the  discovery  were  aggressive, 
forceful,  original,  not  necessarily  en¬ 
dowed  with  good  taste  or  modesty,  hut 
they  made  an  economic,  commercial  dis¬ 
covery  of  enormous  importance.  So  did 
the  men  who  ffmnd  that  type  could  be 
enlarged  from  a  f|uarter-inch  to  six 
inches  in  height.  They  produced  some¬ 
thing  the  public  wanted.  The  old  ob¬ 
jections  to  yellow  journalism,  like  the 
objections  to  the  dime  novel  of  .10  years 
ago,  arose.  Col.  McCormick  said,  from 
the  fact  that  the  older  generation  did 
not  read  anything,  but  took  their  read¬ 
ing  from  what  somebfKly  told  them.  To¬ 
day,  too,  people  who  like  himself  and 
his  hearers  had  the  benefit  of  a  A'ale 
education  like  to  feel  a  bit  superior  to 
those  who  have  not  had  it  and  to  look 
down  upon  the  popular  medium.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  that,  he  said,  for  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  Civil  War  <lays 
were  great  emancipators  in  various 
ways,  and  scandalized  the  educated  folks 
because  they  were  read  by  mechanics. 
James  fiordnn  Bennett,  for  his  audacity 
in  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
A’ork  Stock  Exchange,  was  assailed  on 
the  street.  His  act  was  of  the  same 
sort  of  emancipation  that  has  marked 
the  progress  of  the  press  from  the  be¬ 
ginnings  <>{  printing,  and  the  same  sort 
of  enterprise  which  lay  before  his  hearers 
if  they  sought  personal  success  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Newspaper  development,”  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  continued,  “has  been  the  con¬ 
stant  development  of  mechanical  means 
adapted  to  the  old  principles  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  The  first  and  greatest  was 
the  printing  press  itself.  The  second. 


COUNCIL  NAMES  STREET 
FOR  REPORTER 
^  HE  common  couiieil  of  Mt. 
A  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  last  week  took 
time  during  their  regular  meeting 
to  transart  some  routine  business 
and  at  the  same  time  to  honor  Phil 
Anderson,  Daily  Ariuis  reporter. 
They  voted  to  change  the  name 
of  Park  place,  in  an  exclusive 
residential  section,  to  .Anderson 
avenue,  in  recognition  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  faithful  coverage  of  the 
council  meetings. 

.Mr.  .Anderson  was  formerly  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  in  his  home  town 
of  ('.romwell.  Conn. 


tlviugh  we  forget  it,  was  the  mail — 
news  travelling  hy  an  actual  regular  mail 
route,  and  then,  of  course,  the  enormous 
development  of  the  telegraph.” 

Objection  to  large  type,  he  character¬ 
ized  as  another  snobbery.  Big  type  first 
came  into  use  on  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
because  its  newsboys  who  spoke  English 
had  been  supplanted  by  boys  of  foreign 
birth  who  could  not  speak  English.  .A 
tremendous  piece  of  news  broke.  Col. 
McCormick  said,  when  the  Titanic  sank 
and  a  great  managing  editor  had  the 
idea  of  using  tyjK;  right  across  the  paper 
.so  that  people  walking  along  the  street 
could  not  miss  the  sensational  news. 

The  use  of  color  in  newspapers,  bad 
as  it  has  been,  docs  not  deserve  criti¬ 
cism  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it,  in 
Col.  McCormick’s  opinion. 

"W’e  have  learned  to  repnKluce  colors 
in  the  .Sunday  newspapers  very  well,”  he 
declared,  “but  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
daily  paper  where  the  Sunday  paper  was 
.10  years  ago.  We  can  ])rint  one  color 
and  black.  That  is  just  twice  as  good  as 
printing  only  black  and  it  is  pure  super¬ 
ciliousness  that  criticizes  this  effort.  Any 
work  is  a  work  of  art  which  puts  the 
means  at  hand  to  the  best  possible  use, 
and  when  a  daily  newspaper  is  printing  a 
crude  poster  effect  in  black  and  white, 
because  it  is  not  mechanically  possible  to 
do  anything  better,  it  is  a  small-minded 
person  who  pauses  to  criticize.  * 

“Other  matters  are  of  great  importance 
to  newspaiters — for  instance,  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  how  to  dress  are  absolutely  in- 
disi)ensable  in  this  country.  Even  you 
highly  cflucate<l  young  people  don’t  think 
the  old  man  knows  everything.  How  dif¬ 
ferently  do  the  English-speaking  sons 
and  daughters  of  foreign  p.irents  think 
about  the  street  sweeper  and  scrub¬ 
woman  who  brought  them  to  better 
things?  Who  is  going  to  teach  these 
jK'ople?  The  popular  newspaper.” 

Disclaiming  expert  knowledge  as  to 
the  business  cfmduct  of  newspapers.  Col. 
McCormick  asked  his  hearers  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  theory  that  advertisers  dominate 
the  news  columns.  .All)ert  D.  Lasker, 
the  Chicago  advertising  agent,  was  cred- 
ite<l  by  the  speaker  with  the  statement 
that  people  believed  the  adxertising  in  a 
newspaper  in  which  they  believe  the  news 
— the  strongest  p<issible  incentive  for  a 
publisher. 

“1  won't  say — it  wouhl  be  ridiculous 
to  say — that  no  advertiser  has  ever  tried 
to  sway  an  editor,  and  it  wo'uld  not  be 
truthful  to  sav  that  an  editor  has  never 
been  swayed  by  an  advertiser.  I  will 
say  that  where  these  occasions  have  oc¬ 
curred,  both  parties  have  paid  for  it. 
One  has  lost  the  value  of  his  editorial 
page  or  his  news  page,  and  the  advertiser 
lias  paid  for  something  he  didn't  get.” 

U.P.  OPENS  RENO  BUREAU 

The  first  press  association  bureau  in 
Nevada  was  opened  this  week  by  United 
Press  with  a  full  time  office  at  Reno. 
Correspondents  heretofore  have  reported 
to  bureaus  at  San  Francisco,  Salt  I.ake 
City  and  fither  points.  Earl  H.  Lief, 
manager  at  Salem.  Ore.,  has  been  put 
in  charge.  Dennis  l.andry,  for  two  years 
manager  at  Phoenix.  .Ariz.,  succeeds  Lief 
in  Salem,  and  .A.  W'.  Edwards,  of  the 
Los  .Angeles  bureau,  has  been  transferred 
to  Phoenix.  Ten  Nevada  newspapers 
will  receiv'-  state  and  general  news  cov¬ 
erage  through  the  new  office. 


STANCO  ABANDONS  ITS 
DIFFERENTIAL  FIGHT 

Copy  on  Mistol  Reappears  in  Dailies 
—With  Nujol  Was  With- 
drawn  Last  July  in 
Protest 

The  Stanco  war  on  uewspaiK'r  rate  dif¬ 
ferentials  is  oxer. 

The  flag  of  truce  was  hung  out  when 
four-inch  advertisements  for  Mistol, 
remedy  for  c.ilds,  began  to  appear  in  the 
last  few  weeks  in  an  extensive  list  of 
newspaiXTs  on  a  twice-a-week  schedule. 
Mistol  and  Nujol  were  the  two  products 
withdrawn  from  newspaper  advertising 
by  Stanco,  Inc.,  last  July  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  action  was  taken  as 
a  protest  against  being  ret|uired  to  pay 
national  rates  higher  than  local  rates. 

•At  that  time,  F..  II.  Loveland,  the 
Stanco  advertising  manager,  said  that 
Mistol  and  Nujol  would  remain  out  of 
the  newspapers  at  least  until  Jan.  1. 
The  arrival  of  the  cough-and-sneeze  sea¬ 
son  sees  that  date  advanced  two  months 
in  the  case  of  Mistol.  It  is  understexx! 
that  a  news])aper  sche<lule  is  being  pre- 
ix'ired  for  Nujol  also,  but  no  statement 
is  yet  obtainable  on  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  statements  alxmt 
the  Stanco  attitude,  which  came  freely 
last  July,  have  become  as  scarce  as 
Mistol  advertising  in  August.  Mr.  Love¬ 
land,  who  made  the  original  announce¬ 
ment  upon  the  authorization  of  his  di¬ 
rectors,  met  a  recent  Eiutor  &  Pun- 
i.isiiKJt  iiKiuiry  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  instructed  not  to  discuss  the  matter 
for  publication.  Roth  he  and  the  op¬ 
erating  head  of  his  company,  C.  L.  Bow¬ 
man,  vice-president,  referred  imiuiries 
to  the  Stanco  advertising  agency,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc. 

An  executive  of  the  agency,  comment¬ 
ing  that  McCann-F.rickson  had  had  no 
part  in  making  public  the  original  pro¬ 
test,  contented  himself  with  answering 
(piestions  about  the  advertising  iH-ing 
done  or  planned,  without  going  into 
the  rea.sons  for  resuming  the  use  of  the 
newspapers. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  protest  boy¬ 
cott,  they  seem  to  be  small.  Indications 
that  the  subject  was  an  uncomfortable 
one  Stanco  officials  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply  that  resentment  had  been  voiced  by 
newspapers,  but  if  any  paper  has  leveled 
its  h>cal  and  national  rates,  or  if  any 
group  of  papers  has  a<lopted  uniform 
differentials,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Loveland 
in  July,  that  fact  has  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  Editor  &  Pt'iti.isiiKR. 

The  advertising  actually  withheld 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  Nujol 
campaign.  Mistol,  advertised  "for 
coughs,  colds,  catarrh,  when  your  throat 
is  sore  with  coughing  and  the  inflamed 
surfaces  seem  to  stick  together.”  would 
not  normally  appear  in  newspapers  un¬ 
til  winter  weather. 

Flit,  a  spray  for  insect  pests,  is  an¬ 
other  advertised  product  of  the  Stanco 
company,  but  its  season  is  during  warm 
weather.  Conse(|uentl/,  it  was  sjiecific- 
ally  exce()ted  from  the  protest  cam¬ 
paign.  and  its  newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  summer  and  early 
fall  while  the  flies  and  mosriuitoes 
lasted. 

WASHINGTON  DAILIES  MERGE 

The  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Press  has 
been  sold  by  the  Bremerton  Publishing 
Comiiany  tf>  W.  B.  Jessup  &  Sons,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Bremerton  News  & 
Searchlight,  it  was  announced  recently. 
Both  were  evening  papers.  The  sub¬ 
scription  lists  of  the  Press  have  been 
taken  over  hy  the  News  &  Searchlight. 
The  Press  was  established  as  a  daily 
Nov.  1,  1929. 

ANDREWS  LEAVES  DAILIES 

Walter  G.  Andrews  has  resigned  as 
director  <>i  circulation  of  the  St.  /‘aul 
Dist'oteh-Pioneer  Press,  to  join  Brown 
&  Bigelow,  St.  Paul.  firm.  He  has  also 
resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  Central 
States  (Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Before  going  to  St.  Paul  Mr.  .Andrews 
was  with  the  old  .Wtc  York  Sun  at  the 
time  of  its  merger  with  the  Herald. 
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SHOPPING  DAY  EDITIONS  OF  ALBANY 
DAILIES  SET  NEW  RECORDS 

Total  of  250,000  Lines  of  Local  Advertising  Published  by  Three 
Newspapers — Editions  Consist  of  52,  64  and  72  Pages — 
Many  Extra  Jobs  Were  Created 


PUBLISHING  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  250,000  lines  of  local  mer¬ 
chants’  copy,  the  three  Albany,  N.  Y. 
newpapers  this  week  set  new  records  for 
the  size  of  regular  editions.  The  adver¬ 
tising  was  placed  in  connection  with  a 
special  sales  day  sponsored  by  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Albany  Even¬ 
ing  News  and  two  “Hospitality  Days’’ 
promoted  by  the  Albany  Times-Union. 

The  advertising  linage  far  surpassed 
the  greatest  expectations  of  publishers 
and  advertising  managers  of  the  dailies. 
The  Knickerlwker  Press  of  Wednesday 
morning,  Nov.  19,  started  off  the  Gan¬ 
nett  dailies’  sales  promotion  with  an 
edition  of  52  pages. 

“This  is  the  largest  regular  daily 
issue  published  to  date,”  the  newspaper 
declared  in  a  page  one  box.  The 
Knickerbocker  Press  is  88  years  old. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Albany 
Evening  News  published  a  record  edi¬ 
tion  of  64  pages,  containing  approximate¬ 
ly  86,000  lines  of  local  advertising. 

The  Times-Union’s  edition  on  'Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  contained  72  pages,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  sections.  Local  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  exceeded  the  100,000  mark. 

All  of  the  newspapers  carried  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  lines  of  national  copy  as 
well  on  these  days. 

The  72  pages  of  the  Times-Union 
came  within  eight  of  equalling  the  pre¬ 
vious  80-page  record  issue  published  two 
years  ago  on  the  Hearst  daily’s  75th 
anniversary. 

Merchants  of  Albany  said  they  would 
be  unable  to  estimate  the  results  from 
the  sales  days  until  some  time  next 
w'eek,  inasmuch  as  the  Gannett  day, 
known  as  “Capital  District  Sales  Day,” 
was  not  until  Thursday,  and  the  “Hos¬ 
pitality  Days”  followed  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  However,  a  decided  increase 
in  the  number  of  shopi)crs  in  Albany 
stores  was  noted  on  Thursday  morning, 
the  first  day  after  the  double-barrelled 
advertising  attack  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Evening  News. 

City  officials  issued  proclamations  for 
the  Times-Union’s  “Hospitality  Days” 
and  railroad  companies  offered  reduced 
rates  to  shoppers  commuting  from  out 
of  town. 

In  order  to  give  merchants  time  to  tag 
their  stock  with  the  best  bargain  prices 
possible,  the  Times-Union  pages  were 
held  open  for  copy  until  the  night  before 
publication.  The  schedule  originally 
called  for  64  pages,  but  additional  copy 
necessitated  eight  more  pages.  It  was 
finally  necessary  to  run  the  edition  off  in 
two  parts.  In  the  first  page  statement, 
the  Albany  News  apolc^ized  for  omitting 
50  columns  of  advertising. 

Aside  from  serving  to  stimulate  retail 
trade,  the  huge  advertising  editions  pro¬ 
vided  considerable  extra  work  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  newspapers.  Virtually 
every  substitute  printer,  stereotyper  and 
pressman  was  called  into  service.  The 
stores,  in  turn,  increased  their  help  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  sales  forces. 

Another  army  of  unemployed  was  put 
to  work  by  the  Times-Union  circulation 
department  on  Thursday  to  distribute  a 
copy  of  the  “Hospitality  Days”  advertis¬ 
ing  edition  to  every  home  in  the  city. 
Complete  coverage  was  one  of  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  advertisers.  Carrier  boys  were 
given  additional  copies  for  homes  not  on 
their  subscription  lists  and  auxiliary 
forces  followed  them  up  with  deliveries. 

There  are  approximately  33,000  homes 
in  the  city  of  Albany. 

Supplementing  the  editions  the  news¬ 
papers  went  on  the  air  with  speakers 
calling  attention  to  the  bargains  offered 
bv  Albany  merchants.  Robert  M. 
Chalmers,  head  of  one  of  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  stores,  led  the  list  of  speakers, 
asking  the  public  to  make  this  the 
occasion  for  resuming  their  normal  buy¬ 
ing.  Arthur  D.  Hecox,  general  manager 
of  the  Gannett  newspapers  in  Albany, 
gave  a  radio  talk  in  which  he  pointed  out 


the  definite  lowering  of  prices  by  stores. 

Practically  every  merchant  of  size  in 
the  city  was  represented  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  published  by  the  newspapers. 
Some  stores  that  have  never  before  been 
known  to  use  large  space  bought  full 
pages  to  list  their  bargains.  Four  double¬ 
trucks  were  sold  by  the  Times-Union. 

The  Gannett  papers  featured  a  page  of 
“specials”  offered  by  105  different  stores. 
Each  merchant  was  allowed  copv  irom 
one-half  to  one-inch,  two  columns  wide, 
the  name  of  the  store  being  printed  in 
14-pc)int  caps  and  text  in  7  point'. 

Special  pages  also  were  sold  to  groups 
of  merchants  doing  business  on  certain 
streets.  Garages  bought  space  to  adver¬ 
tise  parking  at  25  cents  a  day  for  the 
shoppers,  and  a  group  of  restaurants 
bought  a  page  to  tell  shoppers  “where  to 
eat.” 


A.P.  COMMITTEE  TO  MEET 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Associated  Press  will  be  held  at 
New  York  headquarters,  Dec.  1.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are:  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  publisher,  IVashington  Stew  and 
president  of  the  A.P. ;  B.  H.  Anthony, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard;  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean,  f^hiladelphia  Bulletin; 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  El¬ 
bert  H.  Baker,  ClcvAand  Plain  Dealer; 
Clark  Howell.  Atlanta  Constitution. 


Another  illustrious  name  will  l)e 
added  with  the  new  year  to  the 
roster  of  celebrated  writers  for  the 
newspaper  press, 
when  former  Gov. 

Alfred  E.  Smith 
delivers  the  first 
of  the  weekly 
articles  he  has 
agreed  to  write 
for  distribution 
through  Mc- 
Naught  Syndi¬ 
cate.  This  is  Mr. 

Smith’s  first  ven¬ 
ture  in  newspaper 
writing,  though 
he  has  established 
himself  as  an 
author  of  suc¬ 
cessful  magazine  and  book  manuscripts, 
and  competition  for  his  services  as  a 
newspaper  columnist  has  been  brisk  for 
the  past  two  years. 

The  successful  negotiator  for  the 
former  Governor’s  writings  is  Charles 
V.  McAdam,  general  manager  of  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  who  first  broached  the 
subject  to  Mr.  Smith  more  than  four 
years  ago.  Mr.  Smith  was  then  serv¬ 
ing  his  third  term  as  Governor,  and 
while  he  was  one  of  several  front-run¬ 
ning  candidates  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  he  had  not  attained  the  na¬ 
tional  prominence  that  came  to  him  in 
1928.  Mr.  McAdam,  however,  had 
plenty  of  faith  in  the  future,  and  kept 
the  subject  fresh  in  the  mind  of  his 
prospect  by  frequent  visits  in  .\lbany 
and  later  in  New  York.  He  was  pre- 
•sent  at  the  Houston  convention  that 
made  Mr.  Smith  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  President  in  1928  collecting,  it 
is  reported,  numerous  wagers  he  had 
made  with  newspaper  editors  on  the 
outcome  of  that  meeting. 

The  same  confidence  that  underlay 
his  pre-convention  enthusiasm  continued 
after  the  election.  By  personal,  per¬ 
sistent  urging  he  finally  convinced  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  wide  public  interest  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  article  from  his  pen 


PUBLISHER’S  DAUGHTERS 


Above  are  pictured  Rosemary  and 
Dorothy  Glenn,  daughters  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Glenn,  of  Orlando,  Fla. 
Mr.  Glenn  is  editor  and  publisher  off 
the  Orlando  Morning  Sentinel,  and 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  and  Chicago  papers. 


CANADIAN  EXECUTIVES  IN  N.  Y. 

John  Scott,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Mail  and  Empire  and  president 
of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  and 
J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  general  manager  of 
C.  P.  A.,  spent  several  days  in  New 
York  this  week. 


and  the  contract  was  signed  last  week. 
The  agreement  calls  for  articles  rang¬ 
ing  from  l.IXX)  to  1..500  words,  to  be 
released  in  January,  1931.  Mr.  Smith,  it 
is  stated,  will  write  his  pieces  without 
“ghostly”  assistance. 

Under  the  heading  “A1  Smith  Says”, 
the  S'ezv  York  Times  of  Nov.  15  com¬ 
mented  editorially  as  follows ; 

“New  York’s  ex-Governor  is  soon  to 
join  that  choir  invisible  but  audible 
which  writes  a  newspaper  column.  He 
has  contracted  to  supply  once  a  week 
an  article  of  ‘from  1,000  to  1,500 
words  on  any  subject  that  interests 
him.  Ex- President  Coolidge  is  writing 
his  views  daily ;  actors  and  radio  broad¬ 
casters  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Not 
one  of  the.se  could  have  worthier  ob¬ 
servations  than  the  always  informing 
Mr.  Smith. 

“His  gixxl  sense  was  never  better 
revealed  than  in  his  contract  to  do  a 
piece  once  a  week  in.stead  of  daily.  It 
is  difficult,  even  for  professional  jour¬ 
nalists,  to  interest  the  reading  public  in 
their  comment  every  day.  Amateurs, 
however  distinguished,  usually  begin 
with  a  large  and  expectant^  following, 
which  shrinks  to  a  few  faithful  after 
lumps  of  quartz  begin  to  occur  more 
frequently  than  nuggets.  In  due  time 
the  daily  column’s  sacred  first-page 
position  is  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  real 
news,  and  a  little  while  later  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  contributor  turns  to  other 
work.  Mr.  Smith’s  weekly  efforts 
shou'd  have  a  longer  life. 

“.^n  enumeration  of  the  fonner  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  tasks  since  he  left  politics  would 
shame  most  of  us  who  complain  of 
overwork.  He  is  many  times  a  director. 
He  's  helping  the  Theatre  league  with 
its  ticket  problem  and  heading  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  relief  of  unemployment. 
He  is  supervising  the  building  of  the 
loftiest  structure  in  town.  He  made  u 
campaign  for  Gov.  Roosevelt’s  re-elec¬ 
tion.  As  he  begins  his  new  work  he 
may  have  the  comforting  reflectioi^  that 
all  these  activities  give  him  more  tuings 
to  write  about  with  knowledge.” 


McADAM  TRAILED  “AL”  SMITH  4  YEARS 
TO  MAKE  HIM  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

McNaught  Syndicate  Executive  First  Sought  Contract  Before 
Governor  Attained  National  Prominence  as 
Presidential  Candidate 


Chazlzs  V.  McAdam 


EVANSVILLE  EDITOR 
WINS  BRIDGE  OGHT 

Seven-Year  Opposition  to  Interests 
Demanding  Toll  Fee  Ended 
With  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Decision 


By  Lawre.nce  Sullivan 

Washington,  Nov.  19. — After  a 
seven-year  fight  against  a  local  clique 
which  sought  to  fasten  a  perpetual  toll 
on  the  community,  Fred  R.  Peters, 
editor  of  the  Ei’ansznlle  (Ind.)  Press, 
is  chronicling  the  story  of  construction 
progress  on  a  new  $5,000,000  public 
span  across  the  Ohio  river  from  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  to  Henderson,  Ky. 

Work  on  the  project  began  this  week, 
almost  seven  years  to  the  day  after  the 
bridge  committee  of  the  Evansville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  its  first 
meeting  to  advance  the  dream.  In  the 
meantime,  Peters,  often  single-handed, 
has  held  aloft  the  torch  which  lighted 
the  slogan :  “There  should  be  no  per¬ 
petual  toll  on  the  public  highways.” 

Congressmen  and  Senators  opposed 
him,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  once 
abandoned  the  struggle ;  citizens’  asso¬ 
ciations,  manipulated  by  the  toll  clique, 
sought  restraining  injunctions  to  tie  up 
the  bridge  funds ;  members  of  the  state 
legislature  sought  to  repeal  the  free- 
bridge  authorization.  The  fight  at 
length  reached  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Last  April  a  lengthy  opinion  written 
by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  sustained  a 
contract  entered  into  by  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  for  the  building  of  the  bridge 
and  ordered  progress  reports  on  the 
construction  work  from  the  Indiana 
Highway  Commission  every  six  months 
until  completed. 

“Twas  a  Long  Hard  Fight,  Mates, 
But  the  Ohio  Bridge  is  Won,”  the  Press 
headlined  the  story  announcing  the 
award  of  the  construction  contracts. 

“In  few  cities  have  there  been  longer 
or  more  determined  contests,”  Peters 
wrote  in  his  review  of  the  seven  years’ 
fight. 

As  a  member  of  the  first  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee.  Peters  began 
the  free-bridge  fight  in  November.  1923. 
Because  the  projected  span  would  form 
a  link  in  U.  S.  Highway  No.  41,  main 
trunk  line  between  Chicago  and  Flor¬ 
ida,  Peters  and  his  supporters  took  the 
position  the  bridge  should  be  as  free 
as  the  state  highway. 

A  booster  fund  of  $900  was  raised 
at  the  outset,  hut  more  than  ten  times 
this  amount  was  spent. 

With  the  two-state  contract  negoti¬ 
ated,  and  the  necessary  legislation 
passed  bv  the  Indiana  assembly,  the  pro¬ 
ject  suffered  a  staggering  blow  when 
Kentucky  voters  rejected  in  1926  the 
$75,000,000  omnibus  road  bond  issue 
which  was  to  provide  funds  for  the 
state’s  share  of  the  expense. 

Starting  all  over  again,  the  Evansville 
committee  presented  a  new  plan  to  the 
Indiana  legislature  in  1927.  Meanwhile, 
the  private  toll-bridge  interests  had  un¬ 
dertaken  extensive  lobbying  in  Evans¬ 
ville  and  Indianapolis,  winning  large 
followings  with  the  pledge  to  start 
work  within  60  or  90  days. 

At  the  1928  election  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  toll-bridge  party  car¬ 
ried  the  day  and  the  new  president  im¬ 
mediately  threw  his  .entire  support  to 
the  private  bridge  builders.  The  old 
free  bridge  committee  was  unwelcome 
even  at  home. 

Fighting  with  backs  to  the  wall,  Pet¬ 
ers  and  his  friends  called  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  100  leading  citizens.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  pledging  the  commun¬ 
ity  to  support  the  Kentucky-Indiana 
plan,  despite  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
elections.  The  two  states  wrote  a  new 
contract  and  tested  its  validity  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Thus  assured,  the  committee  swept 
away  the  last  feeble  political  resistance 
to  the  Indiana  highway  commission, 
defeated  the  Congressman  who  had 
fought  for  the  toll  bridge  and  at  len^h 
reunited  the  entire  community  behind 
the  two-state  contract. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Specialty  Response  Follows  Specialized  Appeal  in  Item-and- Value  Combinations  and  Circulation 
Action  Automatically  Adjusts  Itself  to  l^th — Illustrated  by  Men’s  Clothing  Store  Example 


An  inquiry  received  this  week  reads : 

"Does  the  ratio  system  of  merchan¬ 
dising  space  by  the  per  1,000  (or  per  100 
for  small  paper)  of  circulation  apply  to 
stores  other  than  department  —  such  as 
men’s  clothing  stores,  women’s  specialty 
shops,  furniture  stores  and  so  on,  and  is 
the  item-combination  method  also  appli¬ 
cable?  V\e  have  been  able  to  interest 
stores  in  frequent  schedule  by  using  your 
metlKjd  but  only  department  stores.  Lin¬ 
age  is  needed  here  on  specialty  stores. 

Could  you  give  a  specific  example  of  the 
ratio  method  and  combinations  for  men’s 
clothing?  We  are  very  much  interested 
in  this  method  and  very  much  sold  on 
it,  but  need  more  light." 

This  query  is  typical  of  many  lately 
received  from  papers  of  various  sizes, 
some  of  them  with  big  circulations  and 
in  large  cities,  others  from  papers  with 
circulations  of  no  more  than  6,000  in 
cities  of  20,000  to  30,000.  This  is  of  in¬ 
terest  two  ways : 

(1)  It  indicates  that  people  who  have 
space  to  sell  see  the  need  of  and  are 
interested  in  ways  of  bringing  out  the 
specific  sales-effect  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  rather  than  the  old  idea  that  the 
only  reason  for  using  a  paper  was  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  a  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing-selling  space  only  as  space,  and 
overlooking  the  real  source  of  a  paper’s 
power  to  move  merchandise  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  want  and  need  it. 

(2)  It  shows  (especially  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  query)  that  stores  will 
listen  to  ideas  and  use  them  and  admit 
that  they  are  effectual  in  increasing  re¬ 
sults  from  space  usage.  An  indication,  to 
put  it  another  way,  of  a  receptive  mood 
on  the  merchants’  nart  for  specific  help 
from  newspapers.  Even  if  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  listen  is  only  that  it  is  a  happy 
sign  for  it  shows  a  new  kind  of  inter¬ 
est  in  newspaper  advertising. 

The  ratio  and  combination  method  ap¬ 
plies  to  specialty  stores  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  the  same  way  it  applies  to 
department  stores.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  wav  it  is  applied.  Any  news¬ 
paper  solicitor  can  apply  the  method  to 
his  accounts  if  he  once  gets  a  clear  idea 
of  the  principle  the  method  rests  on.  This 
principle  has  been  briefly  described  here 
l)e{ore  but  it  seems  in  place  to  describe 
it  again  and  to  follow  up  with  an  actual 
illustration  in  the  box  example. 

There  are  two  elements  to  the  circ'ula- 
tion-merchandising  method : 

(a)  The  relation  of  circulation  (viewed 
in  numerical  copies)^  to  the  extent  of 
population.  Thus,  if  a  paper  has  a 
dailv  circulation  of  20,000  and  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  80,000,  the  relation  is  one- 
fourth.  This  can  be  viewed  as  coverage, 
reaching  power,  or  merely  as  an  abstract 
relation,  so  f.ar  as  space  and  circulation 
go.  But  when  the  element  of  the  sales- 
action  of  different  kinds  of  goods,  classes 
of  trade  and  types  of  values  as  featured 
in  space  are  considered,  then  the  ratio  of 
one  to  four  takes  on  definite^  significance 
as  a  basis  for  itemizing  a  given  amount 
of  space  on  the  circulation.  This  way : 

When,  as  in  the  above  example,  cover¬ 
age  is  one-fourth  and  six,  columns  arc 
to  be  used,  price  sums  and  number  of 
items  should  be  figured  one  way,  while  if 
the  circulation  population  is  1  to  3  (20,- 
000  circulation  to  60,000  population)  the 
two  factors  sho'uld  be  figured  differently. 

Circulation  reaches ;  population  responds. 

That’s  where  drawing-power  comes  from. 

(b)  The  second  element  of  the  method 
is  combination  of  items  in  space.  People 
buy  one  type  of  item  more  often  and 
in  larger  ouantities  than  other  types,  10 
peonle,  100  people,  1.000  people,  or  an 
entire  population.  Without  being  statis¬ 
tically  exact,  for  example,  more  people 
out  of  100  will  buy  more  necessity  items 
in  a  dav  than  they  will  buy  luxury^  items 
in  a  day.  year  in  and  year  out  in  the 
typical  population.  So  in  itemizing  space 
with  eight  items  the  principle  would  be  to  John  Gavin,  for  many  years  city  editor  of  the  Afeu»  York  World,  photo- 

have  six  of  them  represent  necessity  graphed  as  he  was  being  sworn  in  as  surrogate  of  Hudson  county  in  Jersey  City 

types  of  goods  and  two  of  them  luxury  this  week  hy  Judge  O’Regan.  Mr.  Gavin  left  the  World  about  four  years  ago. 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LXIII 

A  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CIRCULATION¬ 
MERCHANDISING  SYSTEM 

/CIRCULATION,  population  and  dollar  volume  results  are  masked  hut  are 
in  exact  proportion  to  actual  instance. 

Total  space  used  over  4  days,  209  inches,  pyramided  as  follows.  (Letters 
show  which  groups  in  the  selection  were  feature  in  each  advertisement.) 

1st  day,  14  inches  (C)  3rd  day,  39  inches  (C)  (B) 

2nd  day,  16  inches  (A)  4lh  day,  140  inches  (A)  (B) 

This  is  the  item — and  value  combination  on  which  the  Advertising  teas  based: 


Overcoats  . $19  to  $33 

Suits . . $25  to  $41 

Young  men's  suits . $25  to  $35 


B 


C 

Tajamas . $1.10 

Hats . $3.50 

Shoes  . $3.85  to  $6.50 


Shirts . $1.66  to  $2.00 

Socks  . $3  pr.  88^ 

Athletic  union  suits .  65(^ 

Ties  . 50(‘  to  $2.50 

D 

Windhreakers  . $7.98 

(>olf  suits  . $8.95 

Auto  tires . $9.95  to  $18.70 

Radio,  complete  . $79.50 

(A)  These  items  brought  bulk  sales  per  single  customer. 

(B)  These  items  brought  increased  sales  transactions. 

(C)  These  items  brought  repeat  sales  from  same  customer. 

(D)  These  items  brought  in  a  wide  variety  of  customers  of  different  classes 
of  trade. 

Fart  of  the  four  groups  were  run  in  one  of  advertisements,  and  both  specific 
sales  and  general  volume  were  improved. 

Sales  for  the  first  four  days  ran  approximately  $120,  $100,  $80,  $220  and  $60 
and  the  Lriday  for  Saturday  volume  ran  to  >950.50,  a  gain  over  any  previous 
Saturday  of  $530. 

Trice  Sum  example  (large  advertisement):  The  store  was  told  to  use 
$1.65  per  100  of  circulation  as  a  basis  for  correct  price  sum.  The  circulation 
is  6,tK(0.  So  the  calculating  basis  is  $1.65  times  60  (the  number  of  hundreds) 
equals  $99. 

Combination  example  is  shown  by  lettered  groups  with  explanatory  para¬ 
graphs  showing  effect  of  each  group  on  response.  Prices  as  shown  were 
merely  a  guide  to  correct  distribution  of  upper,  lower  and  medium  levels. 


types.  Circumstances  alter  the  practice 
but  the  above  is  the  general  idea. 

The  method  has  to  Ih;  fitte<l  to  daily 
.selling  capacity  of  the  store,  its  method 
of  rotating  departments  during  a  week, 
and  to  some  extent  to  its  class  of  trade 
for  best  re.^ult.s,  but  for  ordinary  use  of 
the  method  no  hairsplitting  science  is 
needed. 

Tlie  chart  example  is  a  recent  actual 
instance  of  the  successful  application  of 
the  methml  to  a  men’s  chtthing  store  and 
will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  (a)  circulation-merchawlising  and 
(b)  correct  item  combination  in  relation 
to  schedule  and  sp:ice  usage  lor  one  w^ek. 

'I'he  store  is  a  small  l)ut  completely 
stocked  one  in  a  small  city.  Its  values 
are  medium  to  better  for  the  money. 
Cc.mpetition  is  close  and  stiff,  meaning 
several  other  stores  similar  in  size  and 


type  t)f  values  comiKte  for  the  men’s 
clothing  business. 

The  store  heretofore  was  not  sold  on 
regular  schedule  or  consistent  space 
usage;  was  given  to  splurges  now  and 
then,  special  sales,  the  featuring  of  one 
line  or  item  at  a  time,  and  so  on.  Re¬ 
sults  were  never  good  nor  clearly  defined. 

The  store  in  question,  in  common  with 
many  others  the  country  over,  had  been 
having  a  continuous  run  of  bad  business 
for  several  months  culminating  in  six 
weeks  of  almost  disastrous  sales  decline. 
What  little  space  this  merchant  used  from 
time  to  time  seemed  only  to  emphasize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Finally  a 
newspaper  solicitor  went  to  the  merchant 
with  the  selection  as  shown  in  the  box 
and  patiently  and  carefully  outlined  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  sales  if  the  selec¬ 
tion  were  used  (and  whv  as  shown  in 


THEY  CALL  HIM  “HIS  HONOR”  NOW 


the  four  lettered  explanatory  paragraphs 
underneath  the  selection.)  He  presented 
the  use  and  value  of  his  circulation  in 
merchandise  and  merchandising  terms,  in 
other  words.  The  result  was  the  store 
owner  began  not  only  to  have  hope  but 
faith  in  circulation,  reader  interest  and 
sales  power  of  space.  The  selection  was 
used  as  outlined  in  the  box. 

•  Results  surpassed  even  the  solicitor’s 
expectations  and  he  now  has  a  new  and 
profitable  account  on  regular  schedule  for 
one  year  at  least  and  the  clothier  knows 
his  space  is  worth  its  cost. 


SAVINGS  FUNDS  FREED 
BY  DAILY’S  DRIVE 

Newark  Free  Press  Gets  Banks  to 
Pay  Out  Christmas  Checks 
Ahead  of  Time  to  Stimulate 
Buying 


Efforts  on  the  part  of  various  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  to  stim¬ 
ulate  business  and  get  money  into  cir¬ 
culation  took  on  a  new  angle  this  week 
when  the  Ncivark  Free  Tress,  Newark’s 
morning  paper,  evolved  an  idea  whereby 
nearly  $4,()(X),()(X)  of  Christmas  (Tub 
funds  were  put  into  circulation  in  that 
area  days  before  the  time  designated  by 
the  banks. 

Harry  (iray,  general  manager  of  the 
Newark  Free  Press,  and  John  Barry 
Ryan,  Jr.,  editor,  started  the  ball  rolling 
hy  consulting  one  of  the  local  bank  presi¬ 
dents  as  to  the  feasibility  of  making  pay¬ 
ments  Ix'fore  they  were  due.  This  bank 
president  thought  the  idea  a  good  one 
and  said  that  if  other  banks  could  be 
<lrawn  into  line,  this  could  be  accom- 
I)lished. 

Immediately  reporters  of  the  news¬ 
paper  were  dispatched  to  the  various 
banks  in  the  city  and  the  plans  laid  be¬ 
fore  them.  Not  only  was  agreement 
made  as  to  the  benefits  of  such  a  plan 
but  immediate  co-operation  was  given  the 
idea. 

.Many  obstacles  were  in  the  way  of 
such  a  scheme  but  they  were  overcome 
as  (piickly  as  they  cropped  'up.  The 
Newark  Free  Press  gave  wide  publicity 
to  the  idea  playing  it  up  on  its  front 
page  and  when  reporters  reached  some 
of  the  banks,  the  executives  had  al¬ 
ready  made  plans  to  get  checks  out 
early  to  their  depositors  in  the  C^irist- 
mas  (dubs. 

One  bank  with  eight  branches  and 
controlling  alxnit  $8.5().(XX)  of  such  funds 
not  only  lauded  the  idea  but  started  to 
get  this  money  into  the  hands  of  its  de¬ 
positors.  While  the  reporter  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  scheme  with  an  executive,  he 
m.ade  calls  to  the  branches  instructing 
that  these  checks  be  given  out  as  soon  as 
the  last  payments  were  made.  Usually 
from  two  to  three  weeks  elapses  before 
this  is  done. 

One  of  the  hardest  obstacles  to  over¬ 
come  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  banks 
had  their  checks  printed  with  a  December 
1  date.  It  was  agreed  in  each  case  that  these 
checks  would  be  mailed  several  days  be¬ 
fore  the  date  and  would  be  honored  by 
the  bank  when  presented.  Also  it  was 
planned  to  get  into  communication  with 
the  various  larger  stores  in  the  city  and 
ask  them  to  accept  these  checks  as  pay¬ 
ments. 

One  of  the  larger  banks  fell  in  with 
the  plan  to  the  extent  that  it  promised 
to  keep  its  staff  overtime  on  Saturday 
to  get  checks  into  the  hands  of  the  de¬ 
positors  a  week  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  Free  Press  this  week  also  started 
a  “Buy  Now’’  slogan  contest. 


CONDUCTED  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Oneida  (N.Y.)  Daily  Dispatch 
this  week  conducted  a  four  day  cooking 
school.  Mrs.  Edna  Riggs  Crabtree 
was  in  charge. 
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mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


IDEALISM,  expressed  through  the 
medium  of  crusades,  is  necessary  to 
the  basic  structure  of  any  newspaper 
whose  publisher  considers  it  more  than 
“just  another  business”  is  the  journal¬ 
istic  philosophy  of  Eugene  E.  Early, 
publisher  of  the  Queens  Evening  News 
at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  This  idealism,  how-  ^ 

ever,  Mr.  Early  holds,  must  be  tem- 
])ered  with  a  certain  amount  of  practi¬ 
cality.  Crusades  must  ring  true.  They 
must  not  be  used  merely  to  satisfy  a 
per.sonal  grudge  nor  primarily  to  create 
public  interest  in  a  newspaper.  If  they  jjfe 
are  sincere  and  vigorous,  public  interest 
and  public  confidence  will  be  assured. 

“There’s  a  happy  medium  between  the  SK 
roaring  crusader  and  the  publisher  w'ho 
just  doesn’t  care  what’s  going  on  in 
his  town,”  Mr.  Early  told  this  reporter 
in  a  recent  interview.  “You’ve  got  to 
have  the  confidence  of  your  readers.  If 
you  don’t  convince  them,  you  can  carry 
on  crusades  from  now’  till  doomsday 
and  they  won’t  mean  a  thing.  There  are 
just  two  things  you  cannot  buy — repu- 
tation  and  health.” 

I'or  the  good  of  its  readers  and  the 
good  of  tlie  publisher  a  newspaper 
should  never  be  silent.  Mr.  Early  be- 
lieves.  It  should  hold  a  shining  torch 
at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

“.A  newspaper  is  naturally  looked  to 
for  expressions  of  opinion,”  he  observed. 

“The  fact  that  it  has  an  editorial  page 
sets  it  up  as  a  guide  to  thought  in  its 
community.  If  the  publisher  does  not 
accept  that  responsibility,  he  is  only  pre- 
tending  to  be  a  publisher.  If  you’re  go- 
ing  to  publish  a  newspaper  purely  as  a  i^H 
commercial  proposition,  you  might  as  sH 

well  run  a  butcher  shop  or  a  lumber  (aB 

yard.  There’s  no  real  thrill,  at  least  for  ;  ifl 
me,  in  just  making  money.”  j|w 

Through  12  years  during  which  his 
newspaper  was  a  .weekly,  Mr.  Early 
held  to  his  principle  of  ideali.sm  and 
finally  found  it  necessary  to  switch  to 
the  daily  field  in  order  to  make  his  mili¬ 
tant  policies  more  effective.  In  a  terri¬ 
tory  such  as  Jamaica,  in  the  shadow  of 
New  York  City’s  numerous  dailies  the 
influence  of  the  weekly  as  a  crusader 
was  failing.  Mr.  Early  felt.  The  elapsed 
time  between  editions  was  a  drawback 
in  a  campaign  where  facts  were  clam¬ 
oring  every  day  to  be  laid  before  the 
public.  And  so,  in  March.  1928,  the 
Queens  County  Nezvs,  weekly,  became 
the  Queens  Evening  News,  an  ambitious 
youngster  in  the  daily  field,  ready  to 
take  its  chances  in  a  rather  cold  world, 
but  eager  to  carry  on  its  warfare  against 
corrupt  politicians  of  Queens  County.  Stecially 
It  was  the  famous  Queens  sewer  scan- 
dal,  as  a  result  of  which  Borough  Presi- 
dent  Maurice  H.  Connolly  teceived  a  jnrts  ani 
jail  sentence,  that  put  Mr.  Early’s  News  evidence 
in  the  limelight  and  eventually  raised  it  “Theri 
to  the  daily  field.  When  the  finger  of  v^Jiich  v 
suspicion  first  pointed  at  Connolly  and  j,ot  prov 
the  late  Jack  Phillips,  sewer  pipe  king,  confided, 
the  News  started  out  to  prove  that  the  was  call 
Queens  Borough  President  was  using  his  nolly  nn 
office  for  illegal  purposes.  Connolly  swer.  I 
threatened  to  have  the  publisher  thrown  Finall 
in  jail  because  the  News  carried  a  Re-  reached 
publican  campaif^  speech  charging  that  bilities 
the  borough  official,  a  Democrat,  had  re-  Nezv  V 
ceived  a  five  per  cent  “commission”  on  that  pap 
sewer  pipe  sold  to  the  city  by  Phillips  at  short  ir 
a  price  which  sent  borough  taxes  sky-  and  the 
rocketing  and  caused  many  small  house  brilliant 
owners  to  lose  their  life  savings.  A  lieu-  brought 

tenant  of  Phillips  called  on  Mr.  Early  tion.  The  News’  part  in  this  campaign  ing  out  the  same  ^ 

and  suggested  that  it  would  pay  him  to  established  it  more  firmly  than  ever  in  day.  It  didn’t  look 

,  J<'asoiwble.  Mr.  Early,  however,  ex-  its  community  and  gave  it  the  necessary  He  got  to  New 
plained  that  he  was  not  impressed,  and  impetus  to  carry  it  over  as  a  daily.  It  lucky  break  came  hi i 

that  there  was  a  certain  loyalty  he  owed  was  to  the  publisher  a  realization  of  the  with  Professor  H( 

even  if  there  were  only  dreams  of  his  early  reportorial  days.  queror  of  Mount 
10  of  them.  The  Phillips  emissary  said  Eugene  Early  has  a  sound  background  opening  wedge.  Y< 
the  situation  would  probably  prove  em-  of  editorial  experience,  reinforced  with  been  given  the  assij 
barrassing.  just  enough  business  knowledge  to  bal-  to  see  Professor  1 

The  following  week  the  News  gave  to  ance  his  judgment  as  a  publisher.  He  came  away  with  a  p« 
its  readers  the  story  of  a  gold  plated  din-  stepped  hopefully  into  the  domain  of  a  picture  layout.  T1 
ner  set  costing  $50,000  which  was  pre-  typewriters  and  copy  desks  as  an  eight-  York  job  at  $30  a  i 
sented  to  Phillips  at  a  testimonial  dinner  dollar-a-week  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn  ‘T  had  plenty  of 
and  which  later  figured  prominently  in  Times.  For  that  sum  he  merely  had  to  good  stories  the 
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Philadelphia’s  Buying  Pulse 
Checked 

to  Know  Where  Sales  are  Made 


(5ERMANTOWN 
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CENTRAL 


NORTHEAST 


N.CENTRAL, 


PUBLIC  LEDGER 


Morning  •  Evening  -  Sunday 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 

Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the 
Third  Largest  City 
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Percentage  of  homes  in  each  area  owning 
Electric  Washing  Machine,  Refrigerator  or 


T  oaster. 

Area 

Per  Oeat 
of 

Pooulatloa 

Electric 

Watbinff 

Kachina 

EK'ctrio 

Befriicerator 

Electric 

Toaiter 

A 

9.4 

67.4 

31.6 

91.6 

B 

8.2 

35.4 

14.6 

57.2 

G 

2.1 

45.5 

13.6 

59.0 

D 

23.0 

21.0 

3.5 

61.2 

E 

13.3 

42.8 

3.0 

59.5 

F 

20.4 

53.5 

23.5 

79.0 

G 

7.4 

23.3 

8.2 

42.5 

H 

16.2 

33.1 

3.7 

36.2 

Average  for  Total  City 

40.3 

11.6 

61.6 

Note  the  white  discs  in  the  grey  panel.  They  indi¬ 
cate  the  eight  major  buying  areas  of  Philadelphia  and 
by  their  sizes,  the  comparative  incomes  of  all.  Note, 
too,  the  table  below  the  panel.  It  shows  the  percent¬ 
age  of  families  in  each  area  who  own  three  types  of 
electrical  appliances.  Scan  the  area  populations  and 
you  see  instantly  that  ownership  of  these  machines 
is  not  through  massed  population  but  through  earn¬ 
ing  capacity. 

Compare  this  ownership  in  Areas  A  and  F  with  owner¬ 
ship  in  Areas  H  and  E.  In  each  case  the  combined 
population  is  about  the  same.  But  in  Areas  A  and  F 
the  number  of  active  meters  is  greater  by  fifty  per 
cent.  This  means  that  the  wiring  must  be  sold  before 
electrical  appliances  can  be  sold  in  Areas  H  and  E. 

How  would  you  cover  Philadelphia  merchandisingly 
so  your  profits  in  one  section  would  not  be  subject 
to  losses  in  another?  Do  you  know  where  the  money 
is  in  this  city  and  how  to  reach  those  who  have  it  and 
are  your  logical  prospects?  How  would  you  go  about 
selling  YOUR  merchandise  here? 

We  can  tell  you  what  you  WANT  to  know  about 
Philadelphia,  what  you  OUGHT  to  know.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  held  in  the  Cawl  Survey — a  comprehensive 
collection  of  sales  data.  It  is  filled  with  hard  facts 
gathered  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Write  for  further 
material  showing  what  this  survey  is  and  how  it  will 
work  to  your  sales  advantage,  your  profit  advantage. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  and  it  will  serve  you  well. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PRESS  TO  SOCIETY 
STRESSED  AT  MICHIGAN  MEETING 


Prominent  Newspaper  Figures  Address  Annual  Convention  of 
University  Press  Club  at  Ann  Arbor — Pew, 

Bickel,  Dale  on  Program 


Responsibility  of  the  press  to 

sorie.tv.  rritirism  of  the  oress.  and 


society,  criticism  of  the  press,  and 
problems  of  journalistic  and  social  con¬ 
cern  were  discussed  at  the  twelfth  annual 
meeting  last  week  of  the  University 
Press  Club  of  Michigan.  The  conven¬ 
tion,  siwnsored  annually  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  was  held  Nov.  13-15,  at  the 
Michigan  Union,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  and  attracted  more  than  300 
newspaper  men  and  guests. 

Speakers  who  addressed  the  sessions 
included :  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of 

Editor  &  Pibi.isher;  George  R.  Dale, 
editor  and  publisher,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Post- 
Dctmicrat;  George  B.  Dolliver,  editor. 
Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal,  and  president. 
National  Editorial  Association ;  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg,  United  States  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  chairman.  Board  of 
Federated  Publications,  Inc. ;  Wilber  M. 
Brucker,  Governor-Elect  of  Michigan ; 
Judge  Arthur  J.  I^cy,  Detroit,  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards ;  Elmo 
Scott  Watson,  editor  of  Publisher’s 
Auxiliary;  Professor  William  L.  Mapel, 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Washington  and  Lee  University;  John  H. 
Millar,  president  of  the  Home  News 
Publishing  Company ;  Karl  A.  Bickel, 
president  of  the  United  Press;  Dr. 
Alexander  Grant  Ruthven,  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan ;  Professor 
Fielding  H.  Yost,  director  of  Athletics, 
University  of  Michigan;  F^gar  Guest, 
newspaper  poet ;  Dr.  Theophile  Raphael, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan;  tbe  Rev.  Frederick 
Bohn  Fisher,  D.D.,  until  recently  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
India:  .Arthur  S.  Aliton,  Professor  of 
Histor\',  University  of  Michigan ;  Dr. 
Preston  Slosson,  Associate  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  Michigan ;  Arthur 
Brommage,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Michigan;  Henry  H. 
Highie,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  University  of  Michigan ;  Dr.  Walter 
Mosaiir;  Clarence  V.  Smazel,  Michigan 
Municipal  League ;  and  the  Rev.  Augustus 
P.  Reccord,  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Detroit. 

The  first  subject — evaluation  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press  to  society — was 
discussed  bv  Mr.  Pew  in  his  address  on 
“Candid  Thoughts  on  Public  Opinion.” 
The  .American  press  has  remained  es¬ 
sentially  free  and  almost  wholly  unsuh- 
sidized  despite  the  severe  strain  of  post¬ 
war  conditions,  he  said.  Although 
criticism  of  its  alleged  shortcomings  has 
become  a  popular  sport,  he  added,  and. 
though  subject  to  the  environment  a-"'! 
whims  of  its  patrons,  this  press  is  the 
throbbing  heart  of  every  American  com¬ 
munity. 

Elmo  Scott  Watson  pleaded  for  a  re¬ 
turn  to  personal  journalism,  and  expressed 


Spedal  Editions 
Indnstrial  Sections 
Weddy  Buaness  Review  Pages 


We  are  today  conducting 
Special  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns  for  Newspapers  in 


New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other 
cities. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
additional  lineage  we  are 
securing  for  them. 

John  B.  GadUtgher  Co., 
4S  Weat  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


'the  conviction  that  men  such  as  those 
described  by  Dana,  when  he  said, 
“Whenever  in  the  newspaper  profession 
a  man  rises  who  is  original,  strong  and 
bold  enough  to  make  his  opinions  a 
matter  of  consequence  to  the  public,  there 
will  be  personal  journalism,”  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  increasing  numbers  in  American 
journalism,  in  the  country  field  as  well 
as  the  city. 

Criticism  of  the  press  was  the  theme 
of  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Fisher  and  Frof. 
Higbie.  Dr.  Fisher  traced  a  relationship 
lietween  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  made 
recommendations  for  newspaper  men — to 
think  in  universal  terms,  to  interpret  for 
the  literate  masses  the  riddle  of  existence, 
to  show  a  ray  of  light  that  will  lead  to 
happiness  for  the  masses,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  and  advance  bases  of  culture  and 
knowledge  to  the  coming  generations  and 
to  the  millions  in  other  lands. 

Prof.  Higbie,  .speaking  for  the  scientist, 
urged  greater  care  in  the  preparation  of 
scientific  stories,  the  careful  use  of 
scientific  terms,  a  complete  survey  of  the 
field  to  be  covered,  and  the  telling  of  the 
entire  truth  on  the  subject  di.scussed. 
Scientists,  he  said,  will  have  faith  in  the 
press  as  a  medium  of  the  distribution  of 
scientific  knowledge  when  such  ends  are 
attained. 

Mr.  Dale,  who  was  incarcerated  for 
short  periods  of  time  in  Indiana  after  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  contact  with  corrupt 
political  situations  in  the  state  of  Indiana 
and  fighting  them  in  his  newspaper,  talked 
on  “Press,  Politics,  and  Prisons.” 

.Senator  Vandenberg  spoke  on  the 
freedom  of  debate  and  its  resultant 
factors  of  protecting  the  minority  points 
of  view.  As  a  former  newspaper  editor 
he  snoke  of  the  laws  restricting  and  in- 


An  Important 
Distributing  Center 

Covered  by 
One  Newspaper 


D  I'KIVCt  the  |*Rst  five  Tenru.  Mii«on 

C'lty  huN  reipintered  steady  irrowth 
}|H  an  iniportfint  distrlhnttnir  renter. 
From  19‘!5  to  1929,  Inrliisive.  the  an¬ 
nual  total  rereipts  and  shipments  of 
frolffht  at  Mason  City  have  increased 
from  75.101  carloads  to  f<.‘i.975  —  a 
irnin  of  10,872  cars.  In  1929.  there 
were  48.502  carloads  forwarded  and 
95.208  received — or  an  Increase  of 
88  carloads  forwarded,  2.209  received, 
over  1928. 

Mason  City  Is  the  most  important 
trade  center  in  north  central  Iowa 
and  south  central  Minnesota  and  It 
should  he  included  In  your  sales 
plans.  And.  analysis  will  reveal 
that  sales  eCTort  to  be  most  elTective 
in  the  Mason  City  market  must  be 
supported  by  advertising-  in  the 
Mason  City  Globe-Gacette. 
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timidating  newspaper  men,  and  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  lifting  of  some  bans  by  the  passage 
of  federal  acts. 

A  dramatic  skit  by  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  selections  by  the  Girls’ 
Glee  Club  Quartet'  were  features  of  the 
annual  banquet. 

The  general  session  was  closed  with  the 
reports  of  committees,  and  re-election  of 
Lee  A.  VV’hite,  Detroit  News,  as  president 
of  the  organization  and  Prof.  John  L. 
Brumm  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 


ILLINOIS  GROUP  IN  SESSION 


KANSAS  EDITORS  MEET 


Newspaper  Round  Table  Group 
Gather  at  Lawrence 


The  Newspaper  Round  Table  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Editors  held  a  two-day  session  last 
week  in  Lawrence.  Charles  Harvey 
Browne,  editor  of  the  Horton  Headlight- 
Commercial  and  president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  presided. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Harry  Rut¬ 
ledge,  Oklahoma  Press  Association, 
Cecil  Howes,  Topeka  reporter,  Katusas 
City  Star:  T.  C.  Denioiis,  Dodge  City 
fKan.)  Globe;  \V.  A.  Bailey,  Kansas 
City  Kansan;  J.  N.  Stonebraker,  Web¬ 
ster  City  da.)  Daily  Freeman-Journal ; 
A.  B.  McDonald,  Kansas  City  Star  and 
A.  L.  Miller,  Federated  Farm  Publica¬ 
tions,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


OFFERS  FREE  CLASSIFIED 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times 
Macfadden  publication,  has  opened  its 
situations  wanted  columns  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Each  advertisement  is  limited  to 
15  words.  The  newspaper  is  also  con¬ 
ducting  a  “Buy  Something”  campaign. 
A.  S.  King  is  publisher. 


Dedication  of  Hall  of  Fame  to 
Feature  Urbana  Convention 

The  annual  meeting  and  journalism 
conference  of  the  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  being  held  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  this  week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  J.  E.  Der- 
tinger,  Bushnell  Progress,  association 
president,  presided. 

Walter  A.  Strong,  Chicago  Daily  News 
publisher,  was  to  be  the  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  annual  banquet  on  Friday 
evening,  while  Frank  Fuller  Shedd, 
l*hiladelphia  Bulletin,  and  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa^r 
Editors,  was  scheduled  to  give  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address. 

Speakers  from  outside  the  state  who 
were  scheduled  to  address  the  meeting 
included : 

George  P.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon  Journal;  Marlen  E.  Pew, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  George 
H.  Gallup,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines ;  h21mo  Scott  Watson,  Publish¬ 
er's  Auxiliary;  Walter  T.  Brown,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Chicago;  Frank  W.  Scott, 
D.  C.  Heath  Publishing  Company, 
Boston. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  busts  of  prominent  editors 
in  the  “Hall  of  Fame”  scheduled  for 
Friday  afternoon.  The  meeting  was  to 
be  concluded  with  election  Saturday. 


T 


ILLINOIS  PAPER  APPOINTS 

The  Belvidere  (Ill.)  Republican  has 
appointed  Inland  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Chicago,  its  national  representative, 
effective  Dec.  1. 
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to  Spend  lor 
Christmas ! 
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Rhode  island  Christmas  Club  depositors  have 
built  UD  bv  regular  savins,  week  in  week  out 


J-V  built  up  by  regular  saving,  week  in  week  out 
during  this  year,  a  fund  for  Christmas  buying  more 
than  9  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1929. 


At  least  $4,305,000  in  Cbri.stmas  Club  checks  will  be 
available  for  retail  purchases  during  December, 
Approximately  75  per  cent.,  or  $3,0(K),000,  represents 
deposits  in  Providence  alone. 


The  proportion  of  this  total  actually  spent  for  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  strength 
of  advertising  appeals  presented  in  the  newspapers 
which  dominate  this  market: 


The  Providence  Journal 


Morninir  and  Sunday 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


Published  by  the  Providenee  Journal  Co. 


Providence,  R.  I. 


Representatives : 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 
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by  the  country  you  can 


cover  with  it . 


Measure  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Record- 
Telegram  hy  a  vast  country  of  natural  resources — 
that  one  paper  covers  !  Measure  it  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  bulk  of  your  coverage  in  wealthy  West 
Texas  can  be  bought.  Measure  it  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  one  “key”  newspaper  of  this  vast  area.  Measure 
it  by  these  figures. 


Daily 

120,000  A  “ 

c  ,  I  >ATIONAL 

115,000  A""-" 


Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 

Jfon  iDortb  RecDrO-??reiegmTn 

AMON  Q.  CARTER  A.  L.  SHUMAN 

President  and  Publisher  VIce-Pres.  and  Adv.  Director 

Charter  Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Vi  est  Texas  ...  a  vast 
developing  country  of 
cattle,  cotton,  grain  and 
general  farming  —  and 
oil  .  .  .  now  2,325,000 
in  population  .  .  .  96% 
native  born  white  .  .  . 


Fort  Worth,  capital  of 
West  Texas,  gateway  to 
this  rich  country  and  its 
wealth  .  .  . 


The  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram,  with  a 
circulation  of  over 
120,000  daily,  115,000 
Sunday,  covering  1100 
thriving,  building,  grow¬ 
ing  towns  .  .  . 


I  A  one-paper  buy  that 

covers  this  vast  territory 
like  a  blanket.  The 
4  largest  circulation  in 

(Texas  .  .  .  the  lowest 
flat  m  i  1 1  i  n  e  rate  in 
Texas. 


I  The  Star-Telegram  and 

I  Record-Telegram  will 

i  make  special  surveys  on 

I  any  product  or  products 

I  in  any  classification  be¬ 
ll  fore  the  campaign  to  de- 

I  termine  the  nature  and 

I  extent  of  the  campaign  to 

obtain  the  best  results. 
Furnish  route  lists  to  all 
salesmen  who  are  obtain¬ 
ing  distribution  or  making 
sales  of  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Record-Tele¬ 
gram.  Mail  out  letters  or 
broadsides  to  the  trade 
only  when  the  advertiser 
pays  the  cost  of  printing 
and  postage.  The  station¬ 
ery  and  mailing  lists  are 
furnished  free  and  also 
R  the  work  in  folding, 

I  stamping,  sealing,  etc. 

"  The  Star-Telegram  and 

■i'  Record-Telegram  will  not 

^  perform  any  merchandis¬ 

ing  functions  which  it 
'  believes  belong  to  the 

f  manufacturer’s  or  jobber’s 

*  salesmen,  such  as;  Selling 

I  merchandise  to  obtain  an 

I  advertising  campaign.  Dis- 

I  tributing  advertising  ma- 

I  terial  to  dealers,  installing 

t  window  displays. 
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Circulation 

16,535  gain  for  the  last  year! 

Victories!  One  on  top  of  another. 

Exclusive  victories  —  reflected 
in  a  month -by-month  gain. 

Scripps-Canfield  circulation  total. 

Net  average,  daily  paid: 

October,  1929  ....  328,449 

October,  1930  ....  344,984 

During  the  summer  months,  as  shown  by 
the  government  statements  of  April  1, 

1930,  and  September  30,  1930,  Scripps- 
Canfield  pushed  circulation  up  another 
5,179. 

OVER  70,000  NEW  READERS 
HAVE  BEEN  ADDED! 

- - - 4- 


Seri 


cripps 
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THE  SEATTLE  STAR  THE  LOS  ANGELES  RECORD 

THE  TACOMA  TIMES  THE  PORTLAND  NEWS 

THE  SPOKANE  PRESS  THE  LOGAN  (Utah)  HERALD 

THE  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  (Calif.)  TELEGRAM 


THE  DALLAS  DISPATCH 
THE  BOISE  CAPITAL-NEWS 
THE  PROVO  (Utah)  HERALD 
THE  COEUR  d’ALENE  (Idaho)  PRESS 


>  . 
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Reader  Confidence 

The  November  elections  were  a  Scripps  -  (Canfield 
landslide.  All  the  way  down  the  list;  governors, 
senators,  congressmen,  sheriffs,  whatnots ;  Scripps- 
Canfield  led  the  people. 

These  newspapers  led,  also,  in  the  adoption  by 
the  people  of  highly  important  legislation  to  their 
states. 

Up  and  down  the  Pacific  Slope  these  newspapers 
are  leaders  of  public  opinion.  In  half  a  dozen  states 
tliev  advocate  broadly  liberal  policies — advocate  them 
aggressively  and  fearlessly. 

Scripps-Canfield  has  gained  the  confidence  of  its 
readers.  Editors  for  these  papers  count  the  trust  of 
their  readers  as  their  greatest  asset.  Steadily  increas¬ 
ing  thousands  believe  in  the  true  news  they  print 
and  the  true  views  they  express. 

These  newspapers  have  made  a  large  accomplish¬ 
ment;  Scripps-Canfield  has  achieved  READER  CON¬ 
FIDENCE! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES:  Gilman,  NicoU  &  Riuhman 

NeH  York — 19  Weft  44th  St.  Chicago — 410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Boston — 73  Tremont  St.  San  Francisco — Montgomery  St. 

Dallas  Dispatch  represented  nationally  by  Burke,  Kuipen.,  Mahoney  &  Payne,  Inc. 
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MANY  BILLS  AFFECTING  NEWSPAPERS 
TO  BE  CONSIDERED  BY  CONGRESS 

Senator  Vandenberg’s  Measure  Limiting  Contempt  Power  of 
Federal  Judges  on  Calendar — More  Detailed  Information 
on  Ownership  Statements  Asked 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent!  Editor  A  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  19. — In  the 
whirlpool  of  legislation  eddying  and 
(lowing  around  and  through  the  pillars  of 
the  Capitol  awaiting  the  attention  of  the 
coining  session  of  Congress  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  measures  of  interest,  and  some 
of  importance,  to  newspapermen  and 
publishers. 

Different  viewpoints  naturally  assign 
different  degrees  of  importance  to  the 
various  pieces  of  proposed  legislation. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  narticular  rea¬ 
son  for  attempting  to  evaluate  the  num¬ 
erous  measures  now  before  Congress  and 
its  various  committees. 

It  might  be  hazarded,  however,  that  the 
most  inijiortant  bill  from  a  general  news¬ 
paper  standpoint  is  that  sponsored  by 
Senator  .Arthur  11.  Vandenberg,  oi 
Michigan,  himself  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  which  seeks  to  give  defendants  in 
contempt  of  court  cases  the  right  to  lie 
tried  by  a  judge  other  than  the  one 
against  whom  the  contempt  was  com¬ 
mitted. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  expedition  that  Senator 
Vandenberg's  bill  was  inserted  as  a 
paragraph  in  a  general  bill  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which 
affected,  among  other  things,  the  is¬ 
suance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 
Because  of  its  inclusion  in  this  general 
bill  limiting  and  defining  the  jurisdiction 
of  equity  courts,  the  important  Vanden¬ 
berg  paragraph  may  be  lost,  and  naturally 
will  lx;  if  the  general  bill  fails.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  believed  to  lx:  a  strong 
sentiment  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
\  andenberg  measure  and  if  it  is  pushed 
it  probably  can  be  passed. 

Whether  the  general  bill  will  be 
reached  at  tliis  slrart  session  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  three  months  of  this  “lame 
duck"  term.  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  enacting  all  the  "supply” 
bills,  furnishing  money  for  operating  the 
governmental  establishments  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Besides,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  flood  of  “relief”  legislation,  which 
will  do  much  to  clog  up  the  Congres¬ 
sional  mill  stream. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  looks  rather 
dull  from  this  distance;  as,  indeed,  does 
the  outlook  for  all  those  measures  which 
may  be  class!  lied  as  newspaper  legisla¬ 
tion. 

A  bill  (S.  933)  aimed  at  liampering 
further  establishment  of  newspaper 
chains  lus  been  introduced  by  Senator 
William  J.  Harris,  of  Georgia,  and  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Koads.  This  bill 
would  deny  second-class  mailing  privi¬ 
leges  to  any  daily  under  common  owner¬ 
ship.  It  would  not  apply  retroactively, 
however.  The  Postmaster  (jeneral,  in¬ 
cidentally,  has  reported  adversely  on  this 
bill. 

.Another  bill  (S.  188)  which  has  been 
frowned  on  by  the  Postmaster  General 
is  one  sponsored  by  Senator  Robert  F". 
Wagner,  of  New  York,  providing  for 
reduced  second-class  rates  on  periodicals 
issued  by  charitable  organizations.  The 
reduced  rates  would  be  the  same  as  those 
now  accorded  professional  literary,  his¬ 
torical  or  scientific  publications.  The 
measure  is  on  the  calendar  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

Three  measures  which  would  exempt 
newspapermen  from  divulging  the 
source  of  confidential  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  them  for  publication  are  be¬ 
fore  the  Judiciary  committees  of  both 
houses.  The  exemption  would  apply  to 
proceedings  before  any  United  States 
court  or  grand  jury,  either  House  of 
Congress  or  any  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

These  bills  were  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  of 
New  York  (H.R.  .S281)  ;  Representative 
J.  A.  Garber,  of  Virginia  (H.R.  .‘i403) ; 


and  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas 
(S.  2175).  They  were  introduced  after 
three  Washington  Times  reporters  had 
served  jail  terms  rather  than  give  up  to 
a  District  of  Columbia  Grand  Jury  the 
addresses  of  speakeasies  obtained  by 
them  for  a  .series  of  stories  run  in  the 
Times. 

One  bill  which  scarcely  has  created 
a  ripple  in  the  legislative  whirlpool  is 
one  by  Representative  George  A.  Walsh, 
of  Pennsylvania,  providing  that  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  be  set  aside  as  a 
national  memorial  day  for  deceased 
newspapermen  and  women  (H.R.) 
7268). 

Senator  Thomas  F.  Walsh  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  has  a  bill  (S.  105)  before  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee  prohibit¬ 
ing  publication  of  reading  matter  for 
pay  in  newspapers  or  periodicals  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  second-class  privilege,  unless  the 
reading  matter  is  plainly  marked  to 
indicate  that  it  is  paid  for. 

Identical  bills  (H.R.  837  and  S. 
1413)  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  respectively,  by 
Representative  Joseph  J.  Mansfield,  of 
Texas,  and  Senator  Lawrence  C.  Phipps, 
of  Colorado,  requiring  publishers  to 
print  in  their  circulation  statements 
“such  additional  information  concerning 
the  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any 
person  in  such  publication  or  its  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  as  the  Post¬ 
master  General  shall  by  regulation  re¬ 
quire,  such  information  to  disclose  the 
ownership  of  such  publication.” 

This  bill  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Phipps  is  chairman,  despite 
an  adverse  report  from  the  Postmaster 
General.  Senator  Phipps  introduced  his 
bill  with  an  eye  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  investigation  of  newspa¬ 
per  ownership  by  power  companies. 

“It  is  increasingly  important,”  he  said, 
“that  the  public  should  have  full  in¬ 
formation  on  the  ownership  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends  for  its  information.” 

The  Phipps  bill  passed  the  Senate 
April  1,  last,  and  is  now  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  of  the  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Several  bills  which  would  apply  the 
.same  rate  of  postage  on  semi-weeklies 
as  now  applies  to  weeklies  and  periodi¬ 
cals  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight 
have  been  introduced.  They  are  S. 
2033  by  Senator  Robert  Howell,  of 
Nebraska:  H.R.  48.53  by  Representative 
Robert  G.  Simmons,  of  Nebraska;  and 
H.R.  6872  by  Representative  Percy  E. 
Quinn,  of  Mississippi.  These  bills  are 
now  before  the  respective  Post  Office 
Committees  of  the  two  houses,  but  have 
been  adversely  reported  by  the  Post- 
ma.ster  General. 

Representative  Thomas  A.  McMillan, 
of  South  Carolina,  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  4812)  which  would  permit  cir¬ 
culation  of  newspapers  at  second-class 
rates  if  they  contained  lotteries  “of  a 
gift  enterprise,  or  scheme  of  any  kind 
offering  prizes  dependent  in  whole  or 
in  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  which  is 
conducted  by  a  Ixina  fide  business  owned 
or  operated  by  an  individual,  partner¬ 
ship.  association  or  corporation,  and  is 
incidental  to  the  promotion  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  not  a  business  in  it.self,  or 
which  is  conducted  by  a  bona  fide  reli¬ 
gious  or  charitable  organization.” 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  before  it  a  bill  (S. 
.561)  of  Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall,  of 
Minnesota,  authorizing  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000,000  to  be  loaned  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  at  4  per  cent 
for  20  years  to  local  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  farmers  to  encourage  the 
utilization  of  farm  waste  for  tbe  pro¬ 
duction  of  paper  pulp  from  waste  crops. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  IIVTERTYPE 
*^Givea  the  Foreman  What  He 
Wants  When  He  Wants  it’* 


There  Are  Soond  ]%leehanieal  Reasons  for  Intertype^s 

EASY  SPEED 


THE  DISPLAY  SIX-MAGAZINE  INTERTYPE 
Sets  all  Standard  Faces  up  to  60  Point 
Condensed  Caps.  Measures  up  to  42  picas 


THE  TWO-MAGAZINE  INTERTYPE 
Sets  Text  and  Display  up  to  Full  18  Point 


YEARS  ago,  the  only  composing  machines  considered  for  maximum  speed  were  single¬ 
magazine  machines.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  maximum  speed  from  two-  and  three- 
magazine  machines  came  with  the  advent  of  Intertypes  B  and  C.  The  reason  was,  and  is, 
that  these  machines  have  exactly  the  same  escapement  mechanisms  as  a  single-magazine 
Intertype.  There  are  no  extra  parts  in  the  series  of  mechanical  movements  between  the 
keyboard  and  the  escapements.  Intertype  keyboard  and  escapement  mechanisms  are  all 
alike  and  interchangeable  on  all  equipment  units.  Two-  and  three-magazine  Intertypes  are 
therefore  fully  as  fast  as  any  single-magazine  machine. 

There  are  other  sound  mechanical  reasons  behind  the  Intertype’s  reputation  for  speed. 
Intertype  magazines  rest  on  the  machine  at  a  steep  angle — and  the  matrix  delivery  belt 
also  has  a  steep  angle— both  to  facilitate  the  speed  with  which  the  matrices  drop  down  to 
the  assembling  elevator.  These  features,  as  well  as  Intertype’s  simple  two-piece  escape¬ 
ments,  assure  “quick  keyboard  response.”  The  Intertype  positive  assembler  is  another 
feature  that  helps  the  operator  to  maintain  his  maximum  production. 

Many  other  Intertype  features  make  for  speed  of  operation.  The  positive  spaceband 
release  helps,  as  does  the  two-piece  long  finger  in  the  line  delivery  carriage.  And  perhaps 
even  more  important — from  the  standpoint  of  net  production — is  the  freedom  from  petty 
mechanical  troubles  resulting  from  Intertype’s  simplicity  of  design. 

Finally,  the  Intertype  keyboard  is  well-known  among  operators  for  its  light  touch.  You 
will  go  a  long  way  before  you  find  an  operator  who  does  not  like  to  work  on  Intertypes.  All 
operators  like  a  light-touch  keyboard,  quick  keyboard  response,  and  a  dependable  machine. 
Before  you  buy  composing  machines,  make  a  few  inquiries — especially  among  operators — 
about  this  matter  of  speed. 


INTERTV PE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  North 
Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San 
Francisco,  162  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South 
Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 
■AS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


A.l.  .Set  in  Intertype  Ideal  Newa  and  Bodonl  Modern.  1  line  enlarged. 


PLAN  TO  EXCHANGE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  NEWS 


Co-operative  Method  Recommended  by  Delegates  to  British  Convention — Cheaper  Postal,  Cable,  and 
Wireless  Rates  Asked — Canadian  Press  Operations  Told — Major  Astor  Honored 


"Y^ITII  the  presentation  to  Major  the  •  By  W.  A 

”  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Secretary-Treasurer,  Empire  I 

Violet  Astor  on  Oct.  14  of  two  beauti-  1- olloxciny  is  a  resume  of  the  deliber 

fully  bound  _  jerence  held  in  London  this  summer  and 

books  of  remem-  since  the  com'ention. 

ing  addresses  of  mittee  of  the  Empire  Press  I'nion  to 

appreciation  and  take  up  these  matters  with  the  authorities 

the  signatures  of  and  administrations  concerned, 

all  overseas  dele-  (4)  E.vipire  Wireless  Telegraphy: 

gates  and  accom-  ^j||C  This  Conference,  while  appreciating  the 

panying  ladies,  value  of  aircraft  and  long-distance  tele- 

the  final  item  in  phony  in  the  development  of  Imperial 

the  long  program  communications,  records  its  emphatic 

of  the  Fourth  opinion  that  the  greatest  force  in  diffus- 

Imperial  Press  ing  the  knowledge  on  which  unity  must 

Conference  held  he  based  is  wireless  telegraphy.  It  urges 

this  summer  in  His  Majesty's  (jovernment  so  to  utilize 

Great  Britain  t  t  *  the  wireless  chain  that  the  peoples  of  the 

was  at  length  ‘  aj.  j.j.  sto«  British  Commonwealth  shall  lie  kept  in 

reached.  The  presentation  was  made  at  vivid  contact  with  one  another,  and  to 
Major  .Vstor's  residence  in  Carlton  this  end  to  take  steps  to  establish 
House  Terrace,  London,  by  Hon.  Theo-  throughout  the  himpire  a  deferred  news- 
dore  Fink.  Melbourne  (Australia)  Her-  japer  rate  of  one  penny  per  word. 
aid,  chairman  of  the  Delegates’  Com-  (5)  Long  Distance  Telephony:  In 
mittee,  supported  by  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  view  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Icmg  dis- 
of  the  Times  of  India,  Bombay,  who  had  tance  telephony,  by  cable  and  wireless, 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  Indian  Delega-  which  enables  material  improvement  of 
tion  at  the  Conference.  Imjierial  communications,  this  Confer- 

The  number  of  overseas  delegates  was  ence  asks  for  an  early  statement  from 
90,  of  whom  87  were  men  and  3  women,  the  Postmaster-General  of  facilities  that 
These  came  from  the  following  Domin-  will  be  available  to  the  press  of  the  Em- 
ions.  Colonies  and  Possessions:  Canada,  pire.  and  of  the  reduced  press  charges 
24:  Australia,  19;  New  Zealand.  12;  that  should  follow. 

South  Africa.  11;  Irish  Free  State,  3;  (6)  British  Official  Wireless  Bul- 

Newfoundland.  2;  India,  8;  British  West  letins:  That  the  Empire  Press  Union's 
Indies,  4;  Ceylon,  2;  East  Africa,  1;  standing  Committee  on  Communications 
Malta,’  1 ;  Straits  Settlements.  1  ;  Hong  he  asked  to  consider  and  analyze  the 
Kong,  1.  In  addition,  the  English  Press  opinions  expressed  by  individual  mem- 
representative.  League  of  Nations,  (ien-  licrs  of  the  Conference  upon  the  British 
eva.  was  recognized  as  a  delegate.  The  Official  Wireless  Service  from  Rugby 
press  of  Great  Britain  was  repre.scnted  station,  and  also  to  communicate  with 
at  the  Conference  bv  the  British  mem-  tlie  overseas  sections  of  the  Union  with 
hers  of  the  Council  of  the  hZmpire  Press  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
Union,  numbering  30.  This  gave  a  total  ’he  I’rcss  generally, 
potential  membership  of  120.  J-'>'™^'haxge  of  Carle  News: 

While  the  Conference  program  ex-  T'lis  Conference  approves  the  principle 
tended  throughout  the  entire  month  of  mutual  and  co-operative  interchange 
Tune,  with  several  post-Conference  events  "*  f^ble  news  between  component  parts 
in  lulv,  and  embraced  a  most  elaborate  p ■,  p 

series  of  functions,  tours,  etc.,  the  actual  „  W  British  \\ est  I  n  d  i  es  Pre.ss 
work  of  the  Conference  was  performed  Katf.s  .  This  Conference  deplores  the  ab- 
at  ten  business  sessions,  nine  of  which  mter-colonial  press  rate  in 

took  place  at  Grosvenor  House.  London.  Indies,  and  desires  to  place  on 

and  one  at  Edinburgh  University  during 

a  Scottish  tour.  Major,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  other  parts  of  the 

Astor.  was  elected  president  at  the  first  of  inter- 

session  and  throughout  the  entire  Con-  p__  _ 

ference  guided  the  proceedings  with  Between'  Canada 

dignitv  and  efficiency,  w  inning  the  esteem  ^  u’ 

and  admiration  of  the  entire  gathering.  n  n  I  E  t!^" 

T-u  1  f  *1  In^I  no  cable  rate  has  been  estab- 

The  work  of  the  Conference  w a 

crystallized  in  13  resoliit^ns  as  follows. 

(1)  Empire  News.  This  (Tonference  „a(]ian  l^aj,  j3 

affirms  the  des^abihty  of  a  wider  public  on  what  little  cable  dispatches  it 

knowledge  of  Empire  affairs  both  in  the  ^^n  afford  to  bring  in  from  the  Island 
interest  of  Empire  security  and  the  ex-  Colonies,  while  this  rate  shuts  Canadian 
tension  of  recipriKa  trade  between  the  „ews  out  of  British  West  Indian  news- 
home  country  and  the  Empire  overseas,  papers. 

and  therefore  urges  ui^n  members  to  (-]oV  Newspaper  Postai  Rates 
give  earnest  consideration  to  devoting  (British  West  Indies):  This  Conference 
adequate  space  in  the  Empire  s  press  to  is  favor  of  the  institution  of  a 
Empire  happenings;  especially  reports  cheaper  and  uniform  rate  for  carriage 
on  development  schemes.  Empire  trade,  of  British  West  Indian  newspapers,  irre- 
and  major  political  events.  spective  of  weight,  to  operate  between  the 

(2)  Empire  Press  Union  New'S  British  West  Indian  Colonies  individu- 
Letters;  This  Conference  approves  the  ally  (including,  in  addition  to  the  islands, 
action  of  the  Canadian  Section  in  in-  British  Guiana,  British  Hcwiduras  and 
augurating  the  periodical  news  letters,  also  Bermuda),  and  between  those  Col- 
covering  the  economic  and  cultural  sides  onies  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 
of  Canadian  life,  for  distribution  and  requests  the  Empire  Press  Union  to 
throughout  the  Empire  Press  Union ;  and  take  steps  to  this  end. 

recommends  to  the  various  Sections  co-  (11)  Air  Maie  To  Ceylon:  In  view- 
operation  upon  similar  lines.  of  the  fact  that  Ceylon  will  not  be  linked 

(3)  Empire  Press  Communications:  with  London  effectively  by  air  mail  until 

This  Conference  re-affirms  the  desir-  the  existing  air  service  is  extended 
ability  of  securing  the  cheapest  possible  southward  from  Karachi,  this  Conference 
means  of  communication  in  the  interests  urges  upon  the  authorities  concerned  the 
of  inter-Imperial  relations;  need  for  early  extension  of  the  air  serv- 

(a)  By  the  reduction  of  telegraphic  ice  from  Karachi  to  Bombay  and  Ceylon, 

press  rates  to  the  lowest  possible.  (12)  .Admission  of  Press:  This  Con- 

(b)  By  the  introduction  of  a  deferred  ference  reaffirms  the  principle  of  admis- 

press  rate  on  all  routes.  sion  of  the  press  to  the  meetings  of  rep- 

(c)  By  the  abolition  of  terminal  resentative  bodies  administering  public 
charges  imposed  by  Governments  in  funds  and  declares  that  adequate  oppor- 
respect  of  messages  not  handled  by  them,  tunities  should  be  afforded  for  the  report- 
»nd  requests  the  Communications  Com-  ing  of  their  proceedings. 
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The  Newspaper  Leaders 
Select  the  Dry  Mat  Pioneers 

YOU  recognize  the  extra  force  in  the  success 
of  the  Wood  New  Process  Coated  Mat, 
when  you  know  that  it  has  been  adopted  imme¬ 
diately  by  leaders  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Such  leaders  are  interested  only  in  results. 
They  have  obtained  their  best  results  through 
this  new  Wood  product. 


?wo6bl 

mnr  ij 

MATS  ] 


I !  WOOD 
MACS 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


Scorchers 
*66**  Parting 
Powder 


Moistening 

Equipment 


Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blanket* 
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SEE  AND  TEST  THIS  MODERN  TRUCK  ...  ITS  BRAKES, 
FULL-FLOATING  REAR  AXLE,  48-HORSEPOWER  TRUCK 
ENGINE,  4-SPEED  TRANSMISSION  AND  MANY  OTHER 
FEATURES.  SELECT  IT  COMPLETE  WITH  STANDARD 
OR  SPECIAL  BODY  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 


MODERN,  LONG-WEARING,  CAST  BRAKE  DRUMS— 14  DIAMETER 


Compare  the  internal 
hydraulic  brakes  on  the 


THESE  SAFE,  SURE,  EASILY- 
APPLIED  BRAKES  ARE  IN¬ 
TERNAL-EXPANDING  AND 
THEREFORE  WEATHERPROOF 
.  .  .  THEY  ARE  SELF- EQUAL¬ 
IZING  AND  THUS  EXERT 
UNIFORM  BRAKING  ON 
ALL  WHEELS.  THEY  ARE 
LESS  COMPLICATED  .  .  .  THEY 
ARE  EASY  TO  ADJUST  .  .  . 
THEY  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE  THROUGHOUT 
THE  LONG  LIFE  OF  THIS 

exceptional  truck. 


VA  ton 


TRUCK 


CHASSIS  F.  O.  8.  DETROIT  . . .  DUAL  REAR  WHEELS  AT  SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 


dodge  trucks  range  in  payload  capacities  from  1,200  TO  11,175  POUNDS 


r 
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SALARIES  TOO  LOW  TO  JUSTIFY  4-YEAR 
JOURNALISM  COURSE,  REPORT  SAYS 

Two'Year  Courses  Recommended  by  Committee  of  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — “Overproduction” 
of  Graduates,  Editors  Declare 


(.special  to  Eoitok  &  Pubushek) 

YRACUSE,  Nov.  17. — The  special 
committee  on  schools  of  journalism 
threw  a  bomb  into  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
here  today  when  its  delayed  report  was 
presented,  advocating  a  two-year  course 
of  college  training  because  the  newsiaper 
is  not  offering  sufficient  financial  rewards 
to  warrant  a  young  man  spending  the 
money  and  time  for  a  four-year  course  in 
preparation  for  the  profession. 

Action  on  the  report  was  also  delayed 
for  two  weeks  to  allow  all  members  to 
receive  a  mimeographed  report  from  Sec¬ 
retary  M.  V.  Atwood  and  study  it  belore 
casting  a  vote  by  mail.  The  report  was 
presented  by  Clarence  T.  Leighton  of  the 
Oswego  Palladtuni^Ttmcs  in  the  absence 
of  Dwight  Marvin,  7  roy  Record,  chair¬ 
man.  Walter  P.  Plummer,  Albany  Even¬ 
ing  News  is  the  third  member  of  the 
committee. 

Publication  of  the  report  in  full  was 
not  advised  until  all  members  had  had  a 
chance  to  peruse  it.  Whether  the  report 
is  adopted  or  not  depends  upon  the  final 
vote. 

The  plan  in  substance  advocates  that 
the  schools  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  confine  the  first  year  of  the  course 
to  liberal  arts  subjects  and  then  concen¬ 
trate  in  the  second  and  final  year  on  in¬ 
tensive  technical  instruction  in  journal¬ 
ism.  certificate  of  competency  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  profession  of  journalism  would 
be  granted  by  the  college  or  university, 
according  to  the  plan. 

Doubt  as  to  whether  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  W'ould  accept  the  plan  was  in¬ 
dicated  and  the  report  advocates  that  the 
newspapers  hand  together  to  bring  about 
the  plan  if  the  colleges  are  not  in  favor 
of  it. 

The  three  preliminary  points  in  the  re¬ 
port  indicate  the  need  for  experienced 
directors  of  courses ;  that  wages  are  too 
low  to  warrant  a  four-year  course;  that 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  that  men  are  needed  who 
are  competent  to  write  outstanding 
newspaiK'r  stories. 

President  Harold  B.  Johnson  called  for 
the  report  following  luncheon  at  Hotel 
Syracuse.  Some  discussuin  followed  the 
reading. 

Paul  B.  Williams  in  discussing  salaries 
stated  that  if  the  output  of  journalism 
graduates  was  decreased  or  limited  the 
.salary  scale  would  go  up.  It  was  suggested 
that  there  was  an  overproduction  of  grad¬ 
uates  and  that  there  should  be  some  limi¬ 
tation  as  there  is  for  overproduction  of 
autf>mobiles  and  shoes. 

Paul  Benton,  of  Rochester,  mentioned 
that  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  re- 
centlv  remarked  that  colleges  were  not 
satisfied  with  students  put  out  by  the  high 
schools  and  that  they  do  not  want  to 
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spend  two  years  on  preliminary  education 
which  could  be  secured  in  the  high  school. 
He  also  suggested  a  stiff  entrance  exam¬ 
ination,  including  a  test  of  the  student’s 
power  of  observation  and  knowledge  of 
history. 

President  Johnson  stated  that  a  man 
might  be  good  in  history  and  not  worth 
a  cent  as  a  newspajier  man.  Mr.  Atwood 
stated  that  the  agricultural  college  at 
Cornell  was  considering  a  two-year  course 
for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  a  four-year  course  for 
tliose  who  wish  to  pursue  research. 

.\t  this  point  someone  interposed  that 
“higher  education  for  owners  of  news¬ 
papers  is  the  greatest  need.’’ 

in  connection  with  limitation  of  grad- 
utes  of  schools  of  journalism.  Prof.  J.  O. 
Simmons  of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  Syracuse  University  stated  that  there 
were  about  l.dfX)  a  year  ago  and  some 
5,000  undergraduates.  He  stated  that 
there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  12,000 
potential  positions  for  them. 

.\  survey  of  salaries  paid  advertising 
managers  in  comparison  with  those  paid 
managing  editors  presented  recently  to  the 
Inland  Press  Association  was  cited  to 
show  that  in  cities  between  15,(X)0  and 
20,000  population,  the  former  were  paid 
$77  a  week  and  the  latter  $57  a  week. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Chairman  \V.  O.  Dapping  of 
-Auburn.  He  stated  that  the  matter  was 
misconstrued  when  tiie  statement  'vas 
made  that  expansion  of  the  .schor.',  vvas 
considered.  He  maintained  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  had  no  connection  with  the  problems 
of  the  school.  The  main  idea  is  tha;  the 
demand  for  printers  is  not  as  great  a*’ 
it  was  and  that  it  was  felt  some  courses 
in  newspaper  publishing  and  business  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  might  be  addc<l.  He 
said  there  was  no  thought  of  considering 
courses  in  competition  with  journalism 
schools. 

Mr.  Dapping  stated  that  the  January 
meeting  of  the  publishers  would  have  to 
consider  the  extension  of  the  school  on  a 
^  five-vear  basis,  owing  to  a  lease  on  the 
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present  property.  One  plan  is  to  try  to 
raise  $35,000  to  assure  a  building  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  school  and  it  was  hoped  that 
this  amount  could  be  raised  among  the 
publishers  and  from  other  sources.  Until 
some  such  plan  can  be  matured  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  is  being  maintained  and  the 
committee  is  marking  time  until  some¬ 
thing  is  developed. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  school 
might  sometime  be  taken  over  by  Cornell 
University. 

M.  V.  Atwood  explained  the  immunity 
features  of  the  new  Fearon  libel  law 
and  there  was  a  discussion  of  privileged 
matter  under  the  law*. 

Instances  of  publicity  being  sent  to  the 
newspapers  through  syndicates  were 
condemned. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  February. 


A.P.  SHIFTS  STAFF 


Stratton  and  Uhl  Named  Foreign  Newt 
Editor*  Under  C.  S.  Smith 

Lloyd  Stratton,  who  recently  rejoined 
Associated  Press  after  several  months 
with  Western  Newspaper  Union,  and 
.Alexander  H.  Uhl,  cable  editor,  were 
named  foreign  news  editors  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  this  week.  Stratton  will 
supervise  outgoing  news  traffic  and  Uhl 
will  handle  the  incoming  side.  Stratton 
has  been  working  in  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  since  his  return  to  the  A.P. 

The  appointments  resulted  from  the 
necessity  for  Charles  Stephenson  Smith, 
chief  of  foreign  service,  to  be  out  of 
the  main  office  much  of  the  time  on  visits 
to  A.P.  bureaus.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  informed.  The  arrangement  tends 
to  centralize  authority  during  his  ab¬ 
sence. 

The  greater  part'  of  outgoing  A.P.  news 
is  supplied  to  Latin-American  newspapers. 


JAVELLE  EDITORIAL  AUDITOR 

Ixiuis  Javellc,  of  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  has  been  appointed  editorial  auditor 
ot  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


COAST  GROUP  MEETS 


120  Present  at  California  Press  Con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco 

The  largest  attended  fall  convention 
in  the  history  of  the  California  Press 
Association  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  14  and  15.  The  convention  closed 
Saturday  night  with  a  banquet  at  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club  attended  by 
120  members. 

A  large  group  of  speakers  presented 
practically  every  angle  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Frank  F.  Merriam,  state 
senator  and  lieutenant-governor-elect, 
told  of  reladons  between  the  publishers 
and  the  California  legislature;  Robert 
P.  Holliday,  former  publisher  of  the 
Santa  .Monica  Outlook  and  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin,  told  of  his  experiences  in  making 
the  jump  from  the  small  city  to  the  i 
metropolitan  newspaper,  and  former  I 
Governor  Friend  W.  Richardson,  presi-  j 
dent  of  the  group,  spoke  on  legislative  ! 
insurance.  Justus  F.  Craemer,  vice-  ! 
president  of  the  association  and  George 
E'.  Morell,  publisher,  Palo  Alto  Times,  ( 
also  spoke. 

M.  C.  Mogensen,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative,  addressed  the  convention  on 
“The  New  Definition  of  Retail-General 
Rates  on  EHsplay  .Advertising.’’  Mait¬ 
land  Henry  of  the  Livermore  Herald 
urged  more  national  advertising  for 
weekly  newspapers  and  Horace  Amphlet,  . 
San  Mateo  Timcs-Lcader,  discussed  the  ; 
advisibility  of  publishing  a  shopping  news.  ' 
Miss  Bernice  Downing,  vice-president  j 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
told  of  the  convention  plans  of  her  or¬ 
ganization. 

- - - -  1 

DUNLAP  PROMOTED 

Mark  Dunlap,  former  business  editor, 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  recently  became 
city  editor,  succeeding  Qark  Vross,  who 
was  made  associate  editor  of  Capper’s 
Farmer  of  the  Capper  Publications. 
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Different  newspapers  need  different  mats,  depending 
on  the  stereotyping  equipment  used,  the  number  of 
casts  per  mat,  and  other  factors.  An  excellent  mat 
for  hand-box  use  can  be  sold  for  1 2  cents.  Such  a 
mat  will  serve  its  purpose  as  well  or  even  better 
than  a  15-cent  mat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  15-cent 
mat  should  not  he  expected  to  cast  36  or  more  per¬ 
fect  plates,  at  the  rate  of  four  a  minute,  in  an 
Automatic  Autoplate  Machine.  Such  severe  service 
calls  for  a  17-cent  mat.  and  the  better  results  are 
well  worth  the  difference  in  price. 

Let  us  consult  with  you  on  the  best  Morley  Mat  for 
your  purpose — the  grade  which  will  give  you  the 
best  plates,  in  the  shortest  time,  at  lowest  cost. 

Please  send  us  a  copy  of  your  paper,  tell  us  what 
stereotyping  equipment  you  use.  bow  many  casts 
per  mat,  and  what  mat  thickness  and  shrinkage  you 
require. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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the  immediate,  accurate,  and  positive  response  to  all  control  moves 
commend  it.”  From  all  over  the  country  come  reports  like  this  when 
pressmen  speak  of  G-E  double-motor  a-c.  press  drive. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century^  General  Electric  equipment  has  been 
engineered  to  every  type  and  size  of  printing  plant.  Whatever  your 
requirements — press  drive,  press  control,  electric  type-metal-melting 
equipment,  transformers,  switchboards,  anything  electrical — General 
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KENTUCKY  ELECTION  REPORTS  SLOW 
BUT  VOTE  JUGGLING  IS  EXTINCT 

Editor  Replies  to  Will  Rogers’  “Kidding”  by  Describing  New 
Ballot  Box  Law — City  Manager  Plan  Victorious  by 
Two  Votes  Under  New  Counting  System 

By  BRUCE  1.  SUSONG 

Editor,  Covincton  (Ky.)  Post 

ILL  ROGERS  and  other  ncwspa-  eiied  until  the  following  morning,  when 
”  per  funmakers  are  kidding  us  alK>ut  the  vote  counting  machinery  is  organ- 
Kentucky's  new  ballot  box  law,  but  over  ized  and  ready  to  take  up  the  boxes 
in  Newport,  Ky.,  where  vice  and  graft  by  precincts. 


has  ruled  for  a  generation,  this  new 
law  is  no  subject  for  kidding. 


In  this  way  experts  are  obtained  to 
count  the  ballots  and  do  the  tallying, 


In  the  old  days  it  was  possible  to  and  inspectors  stand  by  to  see  that  the 


hold  back  enough  precincts,  so  that 
when  the  time  came,  sufficient  votes 


caller  and  clerk  make  no  mistakes. 
Next  election  the  vote  counting  system 


could  be  brought  in,  but  this  year  under  will  probably  he  expanded  until  there 
the  delayed  count,  the  gang  had  to  take  are  several  different  counters,  with  in- 


it  on  the  chin  standing  up. 


spectors  of  each  counting  crew,  and  the 


The  city  manager  movement,  without  results  will  be  speeded  up. 
organization,  won  out  in  Newport  by  This  slow  count  knocks  out  all  of 
two  votes,  and  there  was  nothing  the  the  thrill  of  election  night  but  the  voter 


gang  could  do  about  it. 

\Vhen  the  Kentucky  counting  started 
Wednesday,  Will  Rogers  learned  of  the 


has  the  insurance  that  his  vote  is  going 
to  lx-  counied  as  cast.  The  vote  in  the 
Eleventh  district  dropped  off  nearly  40 


delay  and  in  his  column  made  this  state-  per  cent  in  the  last  election  bearing  out 
ment:  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  as  crazy  the  contention  of  Senator  Rrock  that 
a  law  as  Kentucky  has?  They  make  the  box  would  bring  forth  different 
’em  wait  24  hours  before  counting  the  results. 

votes.  That's  to  give  the  counters  a  The  value  of  the  law  was  best  illus- 
chance  to  think  it  over  and  he  honest.”  trated  in  Newport.  Here  for  years  the 
Last  winter  when  the  Kentuckv  leg-  Kentucky  Post  had  been  endeavoring  to 
islature  was  in  session  Senator  Hiram  break  through  the  ring  which  controlled 
Brock,  Republican  from  the  I?lcventh  all  electiems.  Newport  a  wide  open 
district  where  they  sometimes  voted  town  feared  no  law.  The  court  had 
more  people  than  live  there,  conceived  winked  at  vice  and  the  city  officials 
a  uniform  ballot  law  which  would  actually  condoned  it.  The  vote  from 
prevent  the  precinct  stealing  of  votes  the  vice  district  was  always  sufficient 


after  thev  had  been  cast.  Repre¬ 
sentative  F^alph  Gilbert,  who  was  serv¬ 
ing  a  term  in  the  lower  house,  pending 
an  enforced  absence  of  two  years  from 
Congress,  joined  with  Rrock  in  prepara- 


to  f)vercome  the  vote  from  the  better 
section  of  the  city. 

This  year  the  issue  was  “Whether 
Newport  should  adopt  the  city  manager 
form  of  government  in  lieu  of  the  com- 


tion  of  the  bill,  and  the  writer  who  had  mission  form  of  government.” 
waged  a  war  for  eight  years  against  The  present  city  administration  op- 
the  vice-controlled  city  saw  a  chance  posed  the  adoption,  and  reports  have  it 
to  clean  out  Newport,  and  sat  in  with  that  the  big  pool  rooms  and  red  light 
the  legislators  to  see  that  the  bill  got  district  contributed  heavily  to  the  cam- 


through  and  was  not  shelved. 

The  bill  provides  a  uniform  ballot 


KIPLING  KEEPS  CLOSE  CHECK 
ON  BUSINESS 

POETS  in  general  may  not  be 
good  business  men,  but  Rudyard 
Kipling,  at  least,  watrhes  closely 
the  peregrinations  of  the  products 
of  his  pen.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  was  made  aware  of  this  fact 
when,  under  the  impression  that 
the  copyright  did  not  apply  in  the 
United  States,  its  editors  printed 
“Memories,”  the  latest  of  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling's  poetic  outbursts. 

Shortly  after  the  poem  appeared, 
a  note  cume  from  the  poet’s  busi¬ 
ness  agent,  informing  the  Evening 
Po.st  that  it  had  violated  a  copy¬ 
right  and  asking  publication  of  an 
'apology  worded  by  Mr.  Kipling  as 
follows: 

“We  greatly  regret  having  pub¬ 
lished  on  Nov.  3,  1930,  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  poem  ‘Memories’  without 
having  obtained  his  permission  to 
<lo  so  and  we  beg  to  offer  him  our 
apologies.” 


With  the  honest  election  box  yet  to 
be  opened  the  old  gang  stood  there  with 
wide  open  eyes  knowing  that  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  they  were 
powerless  to  make  an  eleventh  hour 
change,  and  when  the  ballots  w'ere 
counted,  the  city  manager  people  picked 
up  a  lead  of  21  in  this  precinct,  for  a 
net  victory  of  two  votes  in  the  city. 

So  Will  Rogers  and  others  may  think 
the  law  crazy,  but  the  Kentucky  Post 
presents  it  as  the  “hero”  of  the  election 
and  believes  that  with  it,  the  election 
count  of  the  future  is  safe.  We  may  be 
late,  but  we’ll  know  that  we  are  being 
counted  as  we  vote. 

ZABRISKIE  PROMOTED 

H.  B.  Zabriskie,  national  advertising 
manager,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  for 
several  years,  has  been  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


paign  funds. 

"The  Post  made  a  plea  for  “rule  by 


box :  that  this  box  be  locked  with  three  the  better  element”  and  although  unable 
locks,  the  key  of  each  being  separate,  to  obtain  an  organization  to  make  the 
The  boxes  are  inspected  bv  the  election  fight,  the  people  l)ecame  aroused  and 
commission,  compo.sed  of  the  sheriff  and  went  to  the  polls  and  it  was  apparent 
one  DemcKrat  and  one  Republican,  be-  that  a  good  showing  was  going  to  be 
fore  they  leave  the  county  clerk’s  office,  made.  The  day  after  election  the  ad- 

and  they  are  locked,  so  that  all  three  ministration  people  predicted  that  the 

keys  must  l)e  brought  into  use  before  city  manager  issue  had  been  defeated 
the  boxes  are  opened.  The  flap  over  by  a  two  to  one  vote.  When  the  count 

the  slot  for  ballots  is  also  locked  by  a  was  started  it  showed  that  the  race  was 

key  which  is  held  by  the  County  Court  going  to  be  very  close. 


clerk,  who  personally  must  deliver  each 
box  to  the  precinct  election  officer,  and 


Coming  down  to  the  last  ward  there 
was  a  majority  of  seven  for  the  city 


to  him  he  gives  a  key  which  unlocks  manager  cause.  As  the  first  five  pre- 
the  flap,  and  as  soon  as  the_  voting  is  cincts  were  called,  the  lead  shifted,  first 
concluded  it  is  up  to  this  election  officer,  from  one  to  the  other,  until  the  last 
in  the  presence  of  all  of  the  election  precinct  was  reached,  at  which  time  the 
officers  and  inspectors  to  lock  up  the  anti-city  managerites  had  a  majority  of 


flap,  and  then  the  ballot  box  starts  on 
its  way  to  the  courthouse. 

There,  with  one  Renuhlican  guard  and 


The  old  gang  looked  over  at  that  triple 
locked  box  and  deplored  the  fact  that 


one  Demwratic  guard,  these  ballots  are  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  about 
watched  in  the  basement  of  the  various  it.  The  contents  were  in  that  box.  locked 
courthouses,  and  they  are  not  to  be  op-  up,  and  no  one  could  touch  them. 
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ONEeQUARTER  of  ONEeTHIRD 
of  ONE  PER  CENT. 

Better  mats,  not  cheapened  mats,  we  believe,  is 
the  desire  of  every  publisher. 

Our  belief  is  based  on  the  fact  that  easily  read 
pages  are  the  publisher's  greatest  asset,  and  be¬ 
cause  readability  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
mat  used  in  the  stereotype  department. 

That  is  why  so  many  publishers  refuse  to  risk  their 
greatest  asset  with  cheapened  mats,  which  are 
"every  bit  as  good  as  Certifieds  but  cheaper." 
V4  of  1/3  of  1%  represents  the  apparent  saving 
which  cheap  mats  offer,  but  the  follow-thru  costs 
show  that  'the  saving  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  that  it  is  a  sham  and  a  fallacy  and  not  a  real 
economy. 

A  case  of  500  Cer+ifieds  will  demonstrate  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  that  Certified  Dry  Mats  offer  you  genuine 
economy  for  your  stereotype  department. 

Ease,  facility  In  working  qualities  and  superior  printing  are 
at  your  command  with  Certifieds. 

Try  quality  and  you  will  forget  pricel 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  Us'..\. 

◄  BUY  ^ 

_ xow  r _ 

The  start  of  better  times  is  here. 


F.  S.  HOAG  REINSTATED  1 

Colorado  Court  Says  Publisher  I, 
Entitled  to  Board  Seat 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  recently 
decided  that  Frank  S.  Hoag,  publisher 
of  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal,  is  entitled  to 
his  seat  on  the  state  board  of  corrections. 
Immediately  after  the  decision  Hoag  an-  i 
nounced  he  had  planned  for  some  time  ) 
to  resign  about  the  middle  of  December.  I 
The  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
ordered  Hoag’s  removal  following  a  hear¬ 
ing  of  charges  filed  in  March,  1029,  by 
George  H.  Sweeney,  publisher  of  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain.  The  removal  was  based 
on  allegations  of  incompetence  and  of  h 
using  his  official  position  for  private  gain. 

Upholding  the  ruling  of  the  Denver  1 
District  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  deci-  j 
sion  said  the  evidence  against  Hoag  was 
insufficient  and  that  to  approve  an  order  I 
of  removal  upon  such  evidence  would  j 
deny  the  right  of  one  under  civil  service 
to  that  protection  which  is  guaranteed  by  j 
the  constitution. 

RADIO  SPEECHES  DISCARDED  | 

Massachusetts  Editors  Objected  to 
Printing  Political  Handouts  | 

The  Massachusetts  Press  Association,  . 
at  its  recent  November  meeting,  devoted 
considerable  time  to  di.scussing  the  fact 
that  during  the  recent  campaign  in 
Mas.sachu.setts  the  candidates  and  parties  ! 
spent  large  sums  for  time  on  the  radio  ! 

and  then  sent  copies  of  the  political  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  newspapers  to  publish 
free.  f 

It  developed  that  great  many  editors  ) 
tossed  the  campaign  stuff  into  the  waste-  } 
basket,  arguing  that  the  speeches  had  not  | 
been  delivered  in  public  and  were  not  s 

local  news.  | 

A  letter  was  produced  which  stated 
that  the  Republican  party  had  “no  funds  « 
for  newspaper  publicity,”  yet  thousands  ' 
of  dollars  were  spent  on  the  radio.  There  . 
were  from  six  to  a  dozen  political  talks  ' 
daily  towards  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
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iDhoare 


Scent  of  holly  in  the  air  ....  a  gay  tree  brimming  with 
holiday  blessings  ....  perfume  from  the  kitchen  where 
a  generous  Christmas  dinner  is  being  readied  by  you  and 
yours  ....  and  a  mother,  her  happy,  healthy  children  in 
her  arms,  looking  out  upon  the  serene  night,  in  which 
celestial  candles  gleam  and  glitter.  Home  ....  sanctuary 
....  gifts  ....  food  ....  protection. 

During  good  times  or  bad,  the  average  American 
home  manages  to  approach  the  Yuletide  season  with  joy¬ 
ous  anticipation.  And  the  sympathetic  urge  to  help 
those  who  are  less  fortunate,  is,  always,  a  national  char¬ 
acteristic. 

But  today  ....  the  need  for  ^‘having  a  heart'’  is  more 
tragic,  more  urgent,  more  terrifyingly  necessary,  than 
ever  in  the  world’s  history.  American  children  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  many  nations,  are  STARVING.  As  the  facts 
accumulate,  this  situation  might  well  cause  us  to  shudder 


with  horror  . 
ant  thought! 


.  .  ^’Starving  Children”  ....  not  a  pleas- 


What  a  beautiful  thing  it  will 
be  for  YOU,  this  Yuletide,  to 
give,  if  but  modestly,  to  these 
tiny  sufferers  to  whom  even  a 
crust  of  dry  bread  will  come  as 
a  blessing.  ‘‘GOLDEN  RULE 
WEEK”  is  a  constructive  op¬ 
portunity  in  this  direction. 
The  long  arm  of  its  vast  char¬ 
ity  reaches  out  and  finds  these 
hungry  youngsters  ....  feeds 
them.  You  will  do  YOUR 
share,  we  know. 


^^'\v^atsoever 
Ye  Yvould  that 
others  shovdd 
do\mto"feudo 
even  so  unto 
Them  .  .  .  ^  - 


Golden  Rule  Week 

_  -  .  ■  r  ^  1  1  T  ■  I-  ■  ■  ■■  1  ■  ■  ■  ,  I  I 


DECEMBER 

7-14 


The  donor  may  designate  his  gift  for 
any  philanthropy  in  which  he  is  espe¬ 
cially  interested  and  one  hundred 
cents  of  every  dollar  will  go  as  desig¬ 
nated— none  for  expenses. 
Undesignated  gifts  will  be  allocated  by 
the  Survey  Committee  after  careful 
investigation  to  meet  the  most 
acute  needs  through  the  most  efficient 
agencies. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION, 
Lincoln  Building,  bit  E.  42  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  S . to  be 

used  in  meeting  the  needs  of  suffering 
humanity. 


Detignaled  for 


DECEMBER 

7-14 


Matrice  of  this  advertisement  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  newspaper  desiring  to  cooperate  by  contributing 
space  to  this  worthy  cause,  on  request  to  The  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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To  Publishers  of  Large  NeA\|a 


THE  AUTOPASTER 


Henceforth  the  wood  Press  wni 

be  equipped  with  two  fundament¬ 
ally  new  inventions  of  great  im¬ 
portance  —  the  AUTOPASTER  and  the 
AUTOCLAMP. 


The  AUTOPASTER  is  a  device 
which  automatically  replenishes  the 
paper  rolls  of  a  press  while  it  is  in 
operation  at  full  speed,  whatever  that 
speed  may  be.  Equipped  with  an  Auto¬ 
paster,  the  WOOD  Press,  whose  daily 
running  speed  is  between  50,000  and 
55,000  an  hour,  attains  an  actual  hourly 
rate  of  production  of  50,000  to  55,000 
copies,  less  only  the  copies  containing 
pasters. 


WOOD  Presses,  therefore,  need  be 
run  at  but  one  speed  —  their  full  speed 
—  to  which  all  adjustments  affecting 
tension,  color,  and  folding  can  once 
and  for  all  be  accurately  set.  Paper 
waste  will  be  lessened,  all  copies  will 
have  a  uniform  typographic  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  vast  increase  in  production 
will  result. 


My  Dear  Sirs: 


The  Autopaster — one  of  thein 
rating  in  the  Wood  Press — is  o 
will  need  to  be  fully  informed  o 
To  what  is  said  of  the  new\ 
announcement,  it  may  be  adde 
bilities  has  revealed  the  fact  t 
folder  and  running  at  50,000 
in- and- day -out  speed — 50,000 
range — the  net  hourly  average 
be  increased,  approximately,  by 

29%  on  a  3-roll  run,  38%  on-^ol 
57%  on  a  6-roll  run,] 6' 


The  following  example  willmr 
ordinary  capacity  of  the  Wood  »- 
official  record  of  the  work  of  mr. 
YORK  TIMES  in  printing  tfJfli 
section  of  that  newspaper  for 

Minutes 

Production 

Net  Average  Rate  Per| 

Waste 

Sheet  Breaks 

Such  waste  as  there  was 
curred  in  paper-roll  changes. 


As  this  run — the  whole  of 
55,000  an  hour — required  slow 
obvious  that  the  addition  of  an 
net  average  hourly  rate  of  pri 
only  the  copies  actually  containi 
If  you  will  apply  these  figu 
newspapers,  it  will  appear  whd 
be  expected  to  do  for  you. 

Npw  Ynrb  Citv.  TJ.  S.  4.  Wood 


New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
November  Nth,  1930 


m 


These  inventions  constitute  valuable  contributions  to  the  newspaper  printing  art. 
plications  for  patent.  The  trade  words  AUTOPASTER  and  AUTOCLAMP  are  reg 
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diapers  Throughout  the  World 


heinew  inventions  we  are  incorpo- 
'  om  economic  importance  that  you 
oipossibilities . 

^W1ice  in  the  adjoining  preliminary 
ie^t  a  technical  study  of  its  capa- 
tlkyith  the  Wood  Press  using  one 
0  kmr,  which  is  its  minimum  day- 
0055,000  covers  its  usual  speed 
?e  3  of  production  of  that  press  will 

h 


on. 

run, 


oil  run,  48%  on  a  5-roll  run, 
67%  on  a  7-roll  run. 


nitrate,  on  a  2-roll  run,  the  extra- 
*d  Ms- Autopaster  combination.  The 
f  Mrst  Wood  Press  of  THE  NE  W 
itifare  of  the  14 -page  classified 
^  My,  November  9th,  was: 

-![  -  -  -  104 

-  -  -  -  81,210 

Peri  -  -  -  46,850 

-  -  -  .45% 


....  0 

IS  ^  due  principally  to  spoilage  in- 

•  1 

o^ich  was  made  at  the  speed  of 
for  1 4  paper-roll  changes,  it  is 
awfopaster  would  have  raised  the 
ndHon  of  this  run  to  55,000,  less 
lin^asters. 

ig^'lo  the  production  of  your  own 
>hafch  revolutionary  machinery  may 

od^spaper  Machinery  Corporation 


MY  A.  Wise  Wood,  President 


THE  AUTOCLAMP 

The  autoglam P  is  a  plate  clamp¬ 
ing  system  which  is  operated  auto¬ 
matically  by  the  press  itself.  The  press 
opens  and  closes  its  own  clamps,  which 
need  never  be  touched  by  the  pressman. 
This  system  reduces  the  time  required 
for  starting  or  replating  presses.  It 
saves  time  now  wastefully  consumed  in 
setting  presses  to  work  at  the  critical 
moment  of  starting. 

The  AUTOGLAMP  eliminates  the 
physical  exertion  now  inseparable  from 
the  work  of  clamping  and  unclamping 
plates,  and  it  replaces  the  uncertainty 
of  human  functioning  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  mechanical  functioning.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  supplies  to  the  plates  the 
precise  pressure  needed  to  secure  them 
properly  to  the  cylinders,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  the  varying  and  often  excessive 
pressures  which  result  from  hand 
clamping  and  cause  defective  printing 
and  broken  plates. 


artp  are  everywhere  broadly  protected  by  patents,  and  by  two  groups  of  pending  ap- 
in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  These  devices  are  to  be  found  only  on  the  Wood  Press. 
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THE  A.N.A.  DEMANDS 

OL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK  did  not  men¬ 
tion  advertising  rates  in  his  able  address  under 
the  Paul  Block  Foundation.  Nevertheless,  his 
remarks  at  Yale  University  this  week  on  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  business  enterprise  supply  the  basic  answer 
to  the  demand  of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  that  advertising  rates  l)e  reduced.  The  news¬ 
paper,  says  Col.  McCormick  out  of  his  years  of 
success  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  is  the 
achievement  of  an  individual  or  a  happy  combination 
of  individuals.  When  these  pass,  “the  newspaper 
falls  into  a  slow  and  steady  decline,  unless  or  until 
it  comes  into  the  possession  of  another  man  or  group 
suited  to  the  occasion.  That  these  men  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  will  by  a  board  of  directors  representing 
stockholders  the  evidence  of  the  past  does  not 
indicate.” 

In  that  paragraph  you  have  the  characteristic  of 
the  newspaper  that  sets  it  apart  from  almost  every 
other  class  of  enterprise,  that  makes  it  much  less 
responsive  to  economic  tendencies  than  a  hank,  a  shoe 
factory,  an  automobile  concern,  or  the  thousand  and 
one  activities  represented  in  its  advertising  columns. 

Reduced  advertising  rates  are  demanded  by  the 
A.N.A.  because  commodity  prices  have  reached  lower 
levels  and  because  A.N.A.  members  claim  to  have 
reduced  many  other  elements  of  distribution  cost. 
Neither  of  these  in  our  view  are  valid  reasons  for 
reduced  advertising  rates.  The  newspaper,  being  the 
creation  of  human  hands,  eyes,  and  brains,  spends 
most  of  its  income  for  salaries  and  wages.  It  is 
not  the  product  of  a  belt  conveyor  or  a  die-stamper, 
and  its  merit  as  a  medium  of  public  information  and 
of  public  advertising  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  individual  thought  and  effort  put  into  its  manu¬ 
facture.  The  number  of  people  on  its  payrolls  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  materially  without  directly  impairing 
its  worth,  and  no  commodity  so  immediately  feels 
in  its  inciime  the  evil  effects  of  deterioration  as  do 
the  media  of  printed  words. 

With  little  economy  possible  by  reduction  of  the 
number  of  wage-earners,  still  less  is  practical  by 
reduction  of  wages  at  the  present  time.  However 
much  the  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  copper,  and  cotton 
have  come  down,  the  reduction  is  hardly  apparent 
in  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  needed  daily  hy 
wage-earners.  The  landlord  and  the  grocer  have  not 
heen  informed,  it  seems,  that  commodity  prices  are 
lower.  The  wage-earner  does  not  buy  overcoats, 
furniture,  automobiles  and  tires  often  enough  to  save 
appreciably  by  their  lower  costs  in  his  weekly  ex¬ 
penses.  The  highly  organized  trades  unions  of  the 
newspaper  business,  w’e  are  sure,  can  and  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  combat  any  immediate  efforts  to  cut  wages. 
Reductions  in  other  departments  would  come  peril¬ 
ously  close  to  taking  bread  from  the  mouths  of  those 
affected. 

The  outlook  for  lower  prices  of  newsprint,  the 
principal  commodity  used  by  newspapers,  is  favorable 
for  the  immediate  future,  hut  the  long-range  view 
portends  higher  prices  before  many  years  pass.  In 
this  picture  there  is  no  sound  justification  for  lower 
advertising  rates. 

The  peremptorv  demand  of  the  national  advertisers 
for  lower  rates  indicates  a  comnlete  lack  of  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  niiblishing  business.  The  increased 
rates  of  the  past  ten  years  have  little  more  than 
kept  the  basic  rate  even  with  its  level  of  1920,  an 
admittedly  low  value.  The  profits  of  the  newspaper 
business  and  the  progress  it  has  made  toward  stability 
have  come  not  from  rate  increases  hut  from  steadily 
increasing  volume.  The  loss  of  this  year’s  expected 
increase  in  volume  has  made  19,10  a  critical  period 
for  many  publishers.  To  reduce  rates  on  top  of  lost 
linage,  without  assurance  that  an  increase  in  the  latter 
will  compensate  for  the  lower  unit  income,  is  not 
common  sense.  It  cannot  be  done  without  vital  im¬ 
pairment  of  publications  to  the  disadvantage  of 
readers,  and.  it  goes  without  saving,  to  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  advertisers.  Their  investment  in 
publication  space  totals  manv  billions  of  dollars  over 
the  years  and  should  not  be  perilled  bv  rash  and 
insolent  demands  based  on  incomplete  information. 

On  the  extent  that  reduetions  in  eonnnoditv 
furiees  are  passed  from  niannfaeturer  throuah 
retailer  to  consumer  rests  the  success  of  the 
"huv  note”  idea  tchirh  is  sti'CcNna  business 
circles  in  somnvhat  hysterical  tempo. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW 

SORDID  commercialism  has  been  charged  against 
the  press  of  the  United  States  many  times  in 
its  hundred  years  of  modern  operation.  Its  cru¬ 
sades  have  been  sneered  at  by  editors  in  opposition 
and  by  the  objects  held  up  for  public  inspection. 
Every  editor  who  has  undertaken  the  job  of  exposing 
scandal  has  heard  the  snarls  of  “muck-raker”,  “sensa¬ 
tionalist”,  “yellow  journalist”,  “circulation  grabber”. 

Often  enough  the  circulation  they  were  charged 
with  coveting  has  gone  to  competitors,  taking  with 
it  a  large  slice  of  advertising  revenue.  Sometimes 
they  have  gone  to  jail.  Now  and  then,  an  editor 
has  been  murdered  to  break  a  pen  dangerous  to  evil¬ 
doers.  But,  whatever  the  immediate  motive  that  has 
impelled  his  campaigns,  underlying  has  been  the  sense 
of  public  duty,  the  recognition  of  his  franchise  as  a 
tribune  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  with  surprise  that  many  Americans  will 
read  in  an  interview  with  Beckels  VVillson,  a  brilliant 
young  member  of  the  London  Daily  Express  staff, 
that  British  journalists  do  not  feel  this  sense  of  public 
responsibility.  Their  aim  is  to  interest  and  to  amuse 
their  readers,  not  in  any  one  city  or  county,  but  in 
as  wide  a  range  as  the  “tight  little  island”  will 
permit.  The  London  editor’s  viewpoint  is  national, 
to  an  extent  approached  by  no  editors  in  this  country. 
The  local  news  that  is  the  backbone  of  our  press 
means  little  to  a  newspaper  printed  for  circulation 
400  miles  from  the  scene  of  publication,  but  the  things 
that  entertain  and  amuse  pople  are  fundamentally  the 
same  in  London  and  on  the  Scottish  border. 

Similar  ideas  in  this  country  have  been  tried  on 
a  limited  scale,  but  they  have  not  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  daily  journalism.  For  that  matter,  their 
permanent  success  in  England  is  open  to  question. 
The  fundamental  of  any  journalism  is  news,  and  the 
comparative  achievements  of  newspapers  here  and 
abroad  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  more  closely 
the  news  ideal  is  realized,  the  higher  w'ill  be  the 
reward  in  public  esteem  and  commercial  success, 

MEAN  LYING 

NEW  YORK  firm,  important  in  several 
branches  of  commerce  and  industry,  but  not 
a  large  advertiser,  a  few  days  ago  decided  to 
support  the  “Buy  Now”  movement.  Its  public  rela¬ 
tions  counselor  sent  to  local  newspapers  and  press 
services  a  story  embodying  a  letter,  which  it  was 
stated  had  been  sent  to  each  of  the  company’s  8,000 
employes.  The  letter,  after  ad\dsing  the  8.000  em¬ 
ployes  that  their  “jobs  looked  reasonably  safe”,  urged 
them  to  buy  that  automobile,  radio,  suit  of  clothes, 
or  whatever  else  the  family  needed. 

One  city  editor,  finding  the  story  in  his  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  thought  it  important  enough  to  verify  and  expand. 
He  gave  it  to  a  good  reporter,  who  took  it  back  to 
the  originating  press  agent.  Persistent,  intelligent 
questioning  reduced  the  “8,000  employes”  to  “about 
2,000”,  and  not  all  of  these  on  the  regular  weekly 
payroll.  Further  investigation  by  the  reporter,  we 
are  informed,  revealed  that  one  unit  of  the  company’s 
operations  had  recently  reduced  wages  of  several 
hundred  low-paid  people.  Confronted  with  these 
evidences  of  untruth,  the  company’s  executive  head 
ordered  the  reporter  from  his  office. 

L'n fortunately,  this  set  of  circumstances  does  not 
make  a  story.  New  York  newspaper  readers  don’t 
like  to  be  told  of  corporation  efforts  to  obtain  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  in  news  columns,  to  appear  as 
generous,  public  spirited,  temperers  of  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb  when  they  are  actually  wielding  the 
shears.  The  fairy  story  would  have  made  much 
better  reading,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem,  we  rate  considerably  higher  the  edi¬ 
torial  alertness  which  kept  the  fable  out  of  type. 


A  JOB  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

ANY  interesting  comments  have  been  received 
from  readers  concerning  the  discussion  of  com¬ 
posing  room  production  in  these  columns. 
Some  deny  that  production  standards  are  lower. 
Others  admit  that  the  average  line  production  is  less 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  but  deny  that  this  fault 
is  chargeable  to  the  machine  operators.  The  able 
commentary  by  Mr.  Barrett,  published  two  weeks 
ago,  pointed  out  that  the  production  upon  which 
competency  standards  are  based  affects  only  27  per 
cent  of  the  composing  room  payroll  and  that  no 
standard  exists  for  measuring  the  production  of  the 
remaining  73  per  cent.  Another  correspondent  gives 
his  opinion  that  the  undoubted  decline  in  production 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  present-day  publishers  are 
not  men  trained  in  m,anufacturing.  but  in  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  that  some  composing  room  foremen  are 
better  as  salesmen  than  as  factory  over.seers. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that,  whatever  the 
reason,  there  is  less  type  per  operator  being  produced 
today  than  l.'i  years  ago  in  newspaper  plants,  even 
though  the  latter  are  much  more  amply  equipped  and 
wages  are  much  higher.  It  is  not  denied  that  in 
disputes  over  the  competency  of  operators,  the  final 
judgment  in  most  cities  rests  not  with  the  foreman, 
but  with  the  typograpliical  union,  a  condition  which 
has  risen  gradually  to  importance  and  which  should 
be  corrected. 

Neither  publishers  nor  apologists  for  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union’s  policies  maintain  that  newspaper 
composing  room  operations  approximate  ideal  con¬ 
ditions;  in  fact,  all  sides  of  the  dispute  call  attention 
to  abuses  that  were  only  incidentally  within  the  scope 
of  the  original  article. 

With  the  composing  room  payroll  one  of  the  major 
elements  of  newspaper  expenses,  its  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  cannot  be  neglected  by  publishers  nor  blocked 
by  union  politics  without  courting  trouble.  Economy 
in  this  department  during  the  next  few  months  may 
mean  the  difference  between  profits  and  suspension 
to  newspapers,  and  .steady  employment  or  months  of 
idleness  to  many  skillful  and  competent  printers. 

Col.  McCormick  well  reminds  us  that  all 
journalistic  .nicccss  rests  on  some  emancipation 
of  hunMitity. 

CIRCULATION  “NORMALCY” 

HE  mad  race  of  newspapers  for  circulation 
appears  to  be  over.  It  has  been  an  expensive 
performance,  but  not  nearly  so  profitless  to 
publishers,  readers,  and  advertisers,  as  recent  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  latter  might  indicate.  Under  the  spur 
of  demands  for  more  and  more  coverage,  newspapers 
have  extended  their  spheres  of  influence  to  areas  far 
out  of  reach  before  the  day  of  good  roads  and  fast 
truck  transport.  They  have  given  news  service  of 
genuine  value  to  communities  once  content  with  sap¬ 
less  pre-date  editions.  They  have  given  millions  of 
families,  formerly  cut  off  from  centres  of  thought 
and  entertainment,  a  new  view  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  a  new  chance  to  lift  their  eyes  from 
the  wheel  and  the  furrow  in  appreciation  of  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  enduring.  That  is  the 
large  view,  and  the  major  share  of  this  circulation 
growth  will  be  retained. 

The  process,  of  course,  has  had  its  excesses.  Some 
circulation  has  been  obtained  in  localities  that  cannot 
be  reached  except  at  excessive  cost,  and  cannot  be 
served  bv  advertisers  who  buy  space  on  a  gross 
circulation  basis.  There  is  need  for  readjustment 
here  and  readjustment  will  come.  There  will  be  less 
expansion  into  territory  naturally  served  by  other 
papers,  less  of  the  claim  that  a  manufacturer  can 
merchandise  a  territory  of  several  states  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  single  metropolitan  paper  and  ignoring 
the  local  press.  There  will  be  co-operation  to  reduce 
the  abnormal  expense  of  delivering  papers,  both 
locally  and  in  outlying  districts.  There  will  be  higher 
circulation  prices  partly  to  offset  the  current  loss  of 
advertising  revenue,  partly  to  make  circulation  bear 
a  fairer  share  of  the  cost  burden. 

But.  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be  no 
important  shrinkage  in  the  40.000,000  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  now  recorded,  and  that  there  will  be  an 
expansion  from  year  to  year,  keeping  pace  with,  but 
not  outstripping  the  increase  in  population  and 
literacy. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


Here’s  NEWS! 


Among  the  few  who  have  taken  the 
jump  from  a  college  freshman  class 
to  the  post  of  managing  editor  of  a 
first  class  daily 
newspaper  may 
b  e  mentioned 
Donald  Murray, 
1H  Jonesboro  (Ark) 
Bm  •  Daily  T ribnnc. 

1/^  During  his 

I  ^  high  school  days 

^  B  at  Jonesboro, 

Murray  wrote 
sports  for  the 
Tribune  and  also 
did  some 
paper  work 
while  at  Conway, 
Donald  Murray  Ark.,  as  a  stud¬ 

ent  in  Hendrix 
Henderson  College.  Upon  his  return 
to  Jonesboro,  he  attended  Arkansas 
State  College  and  then  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Recently  the  publisher,  Bruce  M. 
Phelps,  advanced  him  to  the  managing 
editor’s  desk. 

Murray  was  quarterback  on  the  Jones¬ 
boro  High  School  football  team  and  he 
also  was  regular  quarter  while  at 
Hendrix-Henderson. 


COL.  LUKE  LEA,  publisher,  JJash-  recently. 

viUc  Tennesseean  and  Knojn"ille  Thomas  J. 
(Tenn.)  Journal,  .submitted  his  resigna-  Ti 

tion,  Nov.  14,  as  a  member  of  board  of  injuries  in  an 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Dis-  ^^-as  able  t 
trict.  Atlanta,  Ga.  in  a  few  days. 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher,  Portland  A.  * . . 

(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  i^ake  Telegrat 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  attended  t' ;  ‘ 
meetings  of  the  New  England  Council 
in  Boston  this  week.  Mr.  Gannett  is 
former  treasurer  of  the  council. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  is  general  chairman  of 

budget  campaign  now  being  conducted  _ _ 

bv  the  Toledo  Council  of  Churches  for  a)ui  Register, 
$25,0(30. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  was  one  c.' 
the  speakers  with  Gov.  W.  J.  Holloway, 

Nov.  20,  at  dedication  of  the  Charles 
Page  monument, 


One  of  the  most  vital  news  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  year.  ...  It  will 
appear  tomorrotr  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  subscribe  to  our 
Statesmen  Series  .... 


L.  Fish,  general  manager.  Salt 

_  has  returned  from  a 

the  business  trip  to  Spokane,  Wash. 

Fred  W.  Allsopp,  general  manager. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  spoke  at 
an  Armistice  Day  luncheon  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  of  that  city, 
the  Philip  G.  Jarnagin,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Storm  Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune 

. -  has  join^  the  Spencer 

Keivs-Herald  as  assistant  manager.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Storm  Lake,  Jarnagin  was 
of  with  the  Fairall  Advertising  agency  in 
Des  Moines  for  three  years. 

_  _  ,  _  Gary  W.  Martin,  for  two  years  with 

Page  monument,  designed  by  Lorado  the  Spencer  (la.)  Reporter  as  manag- 
Taft,  at  Sand  Springs,  suburb  of  Tulsa,  ing  editor  and  previously  with  the  Fair- 
Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Gruening,  wife  of  (Minn.)  Daily  Independent, 

Dr.  Ernest  H.  Gruening,  editor,  Port-  Pilot- 

land  (Me.)  Evening  News,  attended  the  Tribune  and  Register  as  advertising 
White  House  Conference  on  Child 

Health  and  Protection  held  this  week,  Carl  Sylvester,  for  the  past  two  years 
having  been  appointed  a  delegate  from  advertising  manner,  (la.)  Sen- 

Maiiie  bv  Gov.  William  Gardiner.  '»"’(• .  semi-%veekl>',  has  join^  the  ad- 

jj  '  ,  s.  1  vertising  staff,  Kansas  City  Star, 

Harvey  Newbranch,  editor,  Oniaha  tt  c*  i  j  •  • 

World-Hcrald,  and  Mrs.  Newbranch  left  ^  advertisii^  manager, 

on  a  vacation  trip  to  Honolulu  Nov.  10.  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Carl  Miller, 
Newbranch  had  charge  of  the  recent  atlvertising  manager,  C/^a^o  Evening 
unsuccessful  campaign  of  former  Sena- 

tor  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  owner  of  the  Council  executive  board  recently. 

World-Herald,  for  re-election  to  the  ^^ey  will  serve  for  one  year,  having 
QfnfAO  octn  elccted  to  nil  vacancies. 


IN  IT  LLOYD  GEORGE,  seeing  futil- 
ity  at  Geneva,  pictures  a  new  group¬ 
ing  of  nations  .  .  .  Italy  and  Russia 
in  cooperation  with  Germany  against 
French  armies  incomparably  more 
powerful  and  destructive  than  the 
_ German  armies 

of  .  .  .  . 

“Meanwhile, 
Britain  and  the 
I  United  States 

-  ineffective 

I  impotent 

neutrals  stand- 
'*^9  on  the  brink 
M  looking 

HE  down  into  a 

boiling  chasm. 

A  '  '  ' 

ground  may  give 
4mH1  way  under  their 

— - — - — -  -  feet  and  pre¬ 

cipitate  them  into  the  cauldron.  .  .  . 
That  is  what  happened  to  both  in 
the  last  war.”  .  .  . 


The  importance  of  the  article  is  in¬ 
tensified  since,  with  the  comparative 
eclipse  of  Stanley  Baldwin  and  the 
uncertainties  of  the  MacDonald 
administration,  Lloyd  George,  holding 
the  balance  of  power,  is  once  more 
emerging  as  the  dominant  personality 
of  English  politics  .  .  . 

The  article  is  typical  of  The  States¬ 
men  Series  .  .  .  For  a  clear  and  cur¬ 
rent  understanding  of  world  politics, 
the  Statesmen  Series  is  not  only  aa 
aid  but  an  essential  aid.  .  .  . 


Raymond  Fields,  editor  of  the  Guthrie  in  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
(Okla.)  Leader  and  American  Legion  .  lBERT  B.  THOMPSON, 
national  committeeman  from  Oklahoma,  J\  7-  .  1.,, 

has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  or-  rinies-AdvertLcer,  and  Frederick  L.  Fer'- 
ganization  s  national  veterans  aid  com-  ^ 

Ti  u  "’a  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 

Rslph  O  Neill,  ii&tion^l  commsndcr.  paign  ^  ^  * 

Harry  Lutgenes,  editor,  San  Rafael  the  Trenton  KiwanTs  cTiib.  " 

(Cal.)  Independent,  has  been  appointed  Gardner  Cowles  1 
a  member  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  -  - -"•  -J 

Commission  by  the  Marin,  Cal.,  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

N.  H.  Stackpole,  associate  editor  and  drive  in  Des  Moines, 
columnist'  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele-  G.  Harvey  Hancock,  managing  editor. 
graph  spent  last  week  in  New  York  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  addressed  the  Utah 
attended  the  Yale-Princeton  game  at  State  Municipal  League’s  annual  conven- 
Princeton.  tion  at  Ogden  recently. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  general  manager,  W.  Bob  Holland,  staff,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Trenton  (N.J.)  State  Gazette  and  Times  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Holland  are  just  com- 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  on  em-  pleting  an  automobile  tour  of  Florida, 
ployment  named  in  that  city  by  Mayor  Leo  P.  Kenneally  has  resigned  from  the 
Frederick  \V .  Donnelly.  city  staff  of  the  Providence  Journal  to 

H.  E.  Trout,  editor  and  publisher,  become  Southern  New  England  publicity 
Manheim  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  addressed  a  and  advertising  executive  of  the  New 
district  meeting  of  the  Motor  Club  of  England  Power  Association.  He  will 
Harrisburg,  Nov.  14.  work  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 

\  ance  C.  McCormick,  owner  and  pub-  "  correspond- 

lishcr.  Harrisburn  f  Pa  \  Riwninn  News  ‘^e  Boston  Herald,  wl 


manatrincr  juiiu  j.  i\iuiiicrij,  iiuiciiictu,  run- 

(NT)  <iundav  (^le.)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Ex- 

'  „  press  and  Sunday  Telegram,  is  on  his 

annual  vacation. 

— _ . .  Clem  D.  Hagerty,  former  San  Antonio 

for  Boy  Scout  funds  conducted  by  Express  reporter,  has  opened  a  law  office 
■  Z'.Jo.  in  San  Antonio.  Hagerty  is  a  graduate 

.  ^r.,  managing  editor,  school 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  .Toh'i  Mark  Hahn,  of  the  national  ad- 
acted  as  captain  of  one  of  the  campaign  vertising  staff,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Dem- 
teams  during  the  recent  public  welfare  ocrat  was  best  man  at  the  wedding  Mon- 
■  ■  ■  "  '*  ■  day,  Nov  17  of  his  sister.  Miss  Helen 

Hahn,  to  Martin  Kelly. 

Wesley  M.  Dow,  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald  copy  desk,  left  last  week 
for  a  Walker,  Minn.,  sanitarium  where 
he  will  rest  for  several  months. 

Worth  C.  Knowles,  for  the  past  seven 
months  city  hall  reporter,  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)_  Gazette,  has  been  appointed 
night  editor. 

C.  E.  Good,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

Walter  Brooks,  political  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  and 
ffio  recently  (Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Statesmen  Series  is  written 
alternately  by  Lloyd  George,  Edouard 
Herriot,  Wilhelm  Marx  and  Mussolini, 
and  the  articles  are  cabled  from 
London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Rome  .  .  . 
They  are  served  to  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  by  mail  or  wire.  .  .  . 

No  such  distinguished  group  of  states¬ 
men  has  ever  before  been  engaged  to 
write  in  one  series  .  .  .  No  syndicate 
feature  has  ever  carried  with  it  more 
prestige  .  .  .  None,  as  witness  thd 
present  Lloyd  George  article,  pos¬ 
sesses  such  sensational  news  value. 


Last  week,  Wilhelm  Marx,  with  that 
sane  balance  that  has  characterized 
the  far-sighted  ex-Chancellor,  clarified 
for  Americans  much  of  the  confusion 
created  by  the  German  Fascist-Com¬ 
munist  situation.  .  .  .  The  week  before, 
Mussolini,  foreseeing  a  new  war,  said, 
‘‘If  conflict  there  must  be,  we  of  Italy 
have  resolved  that  from  it  we  will 
not  emerge  defeated”  .  .  .  Three 
weeks  ago,  Herriot,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Geneva  conference,  ahalyzed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  each  government  going  into 
it  with  that  skillful  accuracy  that  has 
made  French  logic  famous.  .  .  .  Every 
week  and  any  week.  The  Statesmen 
Series  presents  illuminating  comment 
by  men  who  are  taking  “key”  parts 
in  world  problems  .  .  .  men  who  are 
not  only  statesmen  but  brilliant  and 
forceful  writers  .  .  .  men  who  not  only 
interpret  news  but  who  create  it.  .  .  . 
The  Statesmen  Series  clearly  stands 
first  among  all  features  in  inter¬ 
national  importance:  first,  too,  in 
national  prestige.  .  .  .  For  terms,  wire 


Alfred  E.  Smith 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  Bourjally,  Ma.\imillan  Elaer,  Jr., 
General  Manager  Vice-President 

63  Park  Row,  New  York 


Cbarlxs  V.  McAdam 
General  Manager 
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International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Sire  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Sil  Months 
Knded 

Net 

Paid 

Total  r>»- 
tribution 
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Mrs.  Brooks  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Walter,  Jr.,  born  Xov.  3. 

John  H  Sines,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Trenton  (X.  J.)  Er-ening  Times, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  trip  to 
Cula  and  Me.xico. 

James  S.  Hart  of  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Evening  Rulletin,  has  sold  a  short 
story  to  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  an 
English  tale  entitled  “Lancashire  Lass.’’ 
Mr.  Hart  is  co-author  of  the  newspaper 
novel,  “Sco<ip,’’  with  Garrett  D.  Byrnes. 

Giarles  B.  Baker,  for  the  past  15  years 
with  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal  staff,  has  been  made  director  of 
publicity  for  the  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Wa.shington. 

Ralph  Donaldson,  political  writer, 
Clci'cland  Plain  Dealer,  is  spending  a 
post-election  vacation  in  Florida. 

I^ndon  Laird,  dramatic  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Tom  Collins.  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  had  im- 
IKirtant  places  in  the  Junior  League  Cab¬ 
aret  presented  as  a  charitable  Ijenefit  re¬ 
cently. 

Maj.  Edward  R.  Schauffler,  head  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  copy  desk, 
was  the  author  of  a  verse  which  was 
used  with  an  .Armistice  Day  decoration 
on  the  front  i>age  of  that  paper  Xov.  11. 

Marshall  L.  Smith,  staff,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  was  at  Oklahoma  City,  Xov.  16, 
for  the  ceremonies  dedicating  the  state’s 
historical  building. 

Francis  E.  Carney,  news  editor,  UtUa 
( X.  V. )  Daily  Press,  was  awarded  Syra¬ 
cuse  district  and  state  bonuses  for  the 
best  work  in  covering  election  returns. 

Mary  J.  I-awrence,  former  assistant 
club  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is 
sitendmg  a  year  abroad  and  is  now  in 
Austria. 

Sam  Manes,  staff  man.  Fort  Smith 
(.Ark.)  .Soutlnoest  .Imerican.  was  in 
Little  R(x:k,  Xov.  11,  for  the  football 
game  between  Arkansas  Tech  and 
Ouachita  College. 

George  .A.  Barton,  sjmrts  editor,  and 
Milt  Davis,  city  staff,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  covered  the  Minnesota- 
Michigan  game  at  Ann  .Arbor,  Mich., 
Xov.  15. 

Alvin  Austin,  University  of  Xorth 
Dakota  reporter.  Grand  Rapids  Herald, 
attended  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention 
in  (Tolumbus,  ().,  Xov.  17  to  19  and  the 
National  Collegiate  association  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh  Nov.  21  and  22. 

Paul  Hedrick,  oil  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  was  in  Giicago  the  past  week  for 
the  meeting  of  the  .American  Petroleum 
Institute. 

C.  W.  Watson,  former  agricultural 
editor,  Memphis  Commereial  .Appeal,  lias 
been  appointed  state  agronomist  for  the 
Mississippi  agricultural  extension  forces. 
He  will  move  from  Memphis  to  Jackson, 
his  new  headf|uarters. 

_\\  illiam  J.  Donahue,  school  reporter, 
U  aterbury  (Conn.)  .American,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Washington, 
1).  C. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Gregory,  of  the  social  de¬ 
partment.  Trenton  (X.J.)  State  Gazette, 
has  resigned  to  do  free  lance  work. 

\  incent  Malley,  Terryville,  Conn,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American-RepubUean  and  Airs.  Malley 
are  parents  of  a  son.  born  recently. 

Loren  E.  Donelson.  for  the  past  vear 
state  editor  of  the  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette,  has  resigned  to  take  a 
position  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Donald 
Wieder. 

Charles  F.  Collisson.  farm  editor, 
Minne'apolis  Tribune,  addressed  150  mem- 
bep  of  the  Retail  Credit  .Association  of 
Minneapolis,  Xov.  12. 

\\ .  Jack  Blalock,  Ir..  recently  night 
editor  of  the  Paris  Herald,  is  now  in 
X’ew  York  and  will  rejoin  the  local  staff 
of  the  \ezv  fork  Herald  Tribune  alxiut 
Dec.  1. 

Wayne  Parrish,  formerly  on  the  staff, 
Xexe  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 


Parrish  are  parents  of  a  daughter  l)orn 
recently. 

Frank  h'ord,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  and  his  wife  and 
small  daughter  were  considerably  bruised 
and  cut  when  their  automobile  turned 
over  near  Washington  Court  House,  O., 
a  few  days  ago. 

Fern  McComb  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Obsen'er. 

C.  M.  Keller,  Huntington  (Ind.)  Press, 
is  recovering  from  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis. 

Joseph  Mitchell  of  the  staff,  Xezv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  mentioned  on  the 
roll  of  honor  in  Edward  J.  O’Brien’s 
“Best  Short  Stories  of  the  Year,”  for 
his  story  “Quiet  After  Rain”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Xezv  World  Monthly,  De¬ 
cember,  1929. 

Frank  Cutherell,  reporter  for  the  Xor- 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  writing 
the  continuity  for  several  half-hour 
length  musical  plays  to  be  broadcast  over 
Station  WTAR. 

Burt  Hoxie  of  the  sports  staff,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  is  now  coiKlucting  a  new  cr)l- 
umn  “Golf  in  Miniature  Form,”  for  the 
Post. 

(.'harles  W.  Houston,  reporter,  Xor- 
folk  I'irginian-Pilot,  and  Mrs.  Houston, 
are  parents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

Joe  Toye,  feature  writer,  Boston 
Traz'clcr,  spoke  iK-fore  the  theater  man¬ 
agers  of  Massachusetts  in  Boston  Tues¬ 
day  on  “Newspapers  and  the  Theaters.” 

Allen  Raymond,  of  the  staff,  Xezv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  addressed  the  students  of 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass., 
Tuesday  on  newspaper  work. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

K.ARL  (i.  HASTFDT,  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  Trenton  (X.J.)  Ez-ening  Times, 
to  Miss  Kathryn  R.  Titus,  also  of 
Trenton. 

Miss  Marion  Rita  Correia,  in  charge 
of  the  bookkeeping  department  of  the 
.Vctc  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times,  to 
Joseph  Russell  Polycarpo  of  Xew  Bed¬ 
ford. 

Marjorie  McClurg,  society  editor, 
.Spencer  (la.)  Xczvs-Hcrald,  to  Dale  E. 
Norton,  also  of  Spencer,  recently  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Spirit  I.ake,  Iowa. 

Frank  .A.  Knight,  sports  editor. 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette,  to  Miss 
Orpha  Thomas  of  Canton. 

Leonard  W.  Mosby,  police  reporter. 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette,  to  Miss 
Jessie  White  of  Charleston. 

Conrad  H.  Collier,  transportation  re¬ 
porter,  Houston  Chronicle,  to  Miss 
•Autholee  Monroe,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Monroe,  (jlenmore.  La.,  re¬ 
cently. 

W.  R.  Beaumier,  real  estate  editor, 
San  .Antonio  E.rpress,  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Rodenmeyer,  last  week  at  Pearsall,  Tex. 

George  Weatherhead,  formerly  north¬ 
west  editor.  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram 
and  reporter  for  the  Oregonian,  but  now 
chief  deputy  county  clerk  in  Portland, 
to  Miss  Cordia  Thompson  of  Portland, 
Xov.  15.  He  was  formerly  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Montana. 

Justin  L.  Early,  publisher  of  the 
Petersburgh  (Ind.)  Pike  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  to  Miss  Muriel  E.  McCellan, 
recently. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Gerald  P.  OVERTOX  last  week 

was  appointed  Southwest  division 
news  editor  and  manager  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
succeeding  Don  A.  Higgins,  who  has 
joined  the  U.  P.  staff  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Overton  joined  the  I'nited  Press 
in  1922  and  has  served  at  Chicago, 
lousing,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Denver. 

Mell>onrne  Christerson.  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  at  X’ew  Haven,  Conn., 
has  Ik'cii  transferred  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  Enroute  to  assume  his  new 
duties  he  stopped  off  in  Harrishurg.  Pa., 
where  he  was  formerly  with  the  .A.  P. 

Franklin  K.  Mullin  has  joined  the 
-Associated  Press  bureau  in  Chicago. 
Allan  G.  Crist,  manager  of  the  Toronto 


bureau  of  the  British  United  Press,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  sitting  in  at 
the  Montreal  bureau  for  five  weeks  while 
Gilbert  Draper,  Montreal  manager,  and 
Mrs.  Draper  spent  their  vacation  in 
Bermuda. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

BROOKIXG.S  (S.D.)  Register  has 
been  sold  by  Paul  Dutcher  to  H. 
Howard  Bigger,  V.  W.  Pratt  and  R.  E. 
Phelps,  all  of  Brookings.  Mr.  Bigger 
will  be  the  editor,  Mr.  Pratt,  business 
manager,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  superintendent. 
Mr.  Bigger  was  for  nine  years  associate 
editor  of  the  Omaha  (Xeb.)  Daily  Stock- 
man  Journal. 

Sale  of  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Journal 
and  .Montgomery  Record  to  Raymond  G. 
Hyde  of  Meredosia,  Ill.,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Journal  is  in  its  first  year 
and  has  been  under  the  management  of 
W.  R.  Meyer,  owner  and  publisher,  who 
recently  purchased  the  Montgomery 
Record. 

Purchase  of  the  Thamesz'ille  (Ont.) 
Herald,  by  C.  E.  Sarney  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Until  recently  Mr.  Sarney  was 
manager  of  the  Kemptz’ille  (Ont.)  Ad¬ 
vance. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Boston  Transcript,  Christmas  Book 
Section  Wedne.sday,  Xov.  13. 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram, 
five-page  section  for  Ralph  D.  Caldwell 
Post,  .American  Legion,  Xov.  9. 

Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader, 
24-page  special  edition  honoring  visitors 
from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Xov.  14. 

Charlotte  (X.C.)  ObscrZ'cr,  “Carolinas 
Progress”  edition,  Xov.  22. 

Trenton  (XJ.)  State  Gazette,  special 
section  for  opening  of  new  First  Me¬ 
chanics  National  Bank  building,  10  pages, 
Xov.  8. 


Boston  Sunday  Globe,  “.Annual  Guide 
to  Winter  Travel  by  Sea,”  Sunday,  Xov. 
2,  12  pages,  tabloid  form. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  “Know  St.  Petersburg  and 
Pinellas  County”  edition,  92  pages,  Xov. 
15.  The  edition  included  an  eight-page 
rotogravure  section. 

Xorfolk  (\’a.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  For¬ 
eign  (Commerce  Edition,  Xov.  12,  with 
two  tabloid  inserts,  one  of  12  pages  and 
the  other  of  24  pages  printed  in  green 
ink  on  coated  stock. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

A  A.  APPLEG.ATE,  head  of  the  de- 
•  partment  of  printing  and  journal¬ 
ism,  South  Dakota  State  College,  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  South  D.vkota  Colleok. 
Press  .Association'  in  Mitchell,  Xov.  13 
and  14. 

Publishers  of  six  counties  represented 
in  the  Eastern  Iowa  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  in  DeWitt,  Iowa,  Xov.  21, 
and  De  Witt  was  urged  as  location  for  all 
winter  meetings  because  of  its  central 
location.  .A.  C.  McKinsey.  Maquoketa, 
president  of  the  group,  presided. 

\\  ESTMOREI.AN1I  AitVERTISING  CLUB  at 
Greensburg.  Pa.,  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers :  President,  W.  A.  Junk ; 
secretary,  J.  W.  Ryan;  treasurer,  Samuel 
C.  Truxal ;  directors,  William  H.  Max¬ 
well,  John  C.  Travis,  Harry  T.  Ryan, 
Silas  McHenry,  William  M.  Henry. 

Woman’s  Press  Club  of  Xew  York, 
will  hold  its  annual  Citizenship  Program 
X’ov.  2*),  at  2:15  p.  m.,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

Portland  (Ore.)  .Advertising  Club 
has  started  its  1930  outdoor  Giristmas 
illumination  contest.  This  has  been  a 
project  of  the  club  for  several  years  and 
has  led  to  Portland  becoming  widely 
known  for  holiday  illumination. 

Chic.\go  Advertising  Council  will  ini¬ 
tiate  a  newspaper  advertising  contest  and 
exhibit  lieginning  Dec.  1,  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  recently  by  the  executive 
board.  The  contest  will  culminate  April 
30  with  a  special  meeting  when  prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  advertisements 
adjudged  most  effective  in  their  use  of 
copy,  typography  and  layout.  Frederick 
P.  Seymour,  vice  president  of  Horders 
Inc.,  is  chairman  of  the  contest. 
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SUPER  -  PRODUCTION  - 

EXTRA  -  HEAVY  - 7^^ 

BED  PLATES  1  I  ^  g 

NOTE  THESE  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  |  ^  * 

Heaviest,  most  rigid,  most  massive  bed 

plate,  with  the  fewest  number  of  sec-  S  ■  N  ^ 

tions,  ever  used  for  press  foundations.  P  ^ 

Its  weight  and  size  assure  positive  mainte-  i  . 

nance  of  the  perfect  alignment  of  units  and  H 

folders  and  elimination  of  vibration. 

8  body-fit  bolts,  with  wide  flanges,  make 
everlasting  joints. 

Heavy  lateral  members,  with  heavy  side 
webs  cast  integral  with  the  bed  plate,  pro¬ 
duce  rigidity  across  the  press.  edge  for  alignment  of  units,  folders  and 

Bed  plates,  planed  both  sides  with  a  straight  bed  plates  with  absolute  preciskon. 

In  soundness  of  design,  quality  of  construction,  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation  Hoe  Super-Production  Presses  excell— always 
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NEWSPAPERS  BACKBONE  OF  CAMPAIGN 
ON  NEW  MAJESTIC  REFRIGERATOR 


SURVEYED  RUSSIA’S  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 


$250,000  Already  Spent  in  111  Dailies  in  56  Cities  to  Sell 
New  Product — Copy  Based  on  Nation-Wide  Survey 
Among  10,000  Housewives 


By  DUANE  WANAMAKER 

Vice>Pre«ident  in  Charce  of  Advertising,  Grigsby-Grunow  Company 

U  V'ER  since  the  days  when  B.  J.  Our  opportunity  to  find  out  was  ready- 
Grigsby  and  W.  C.  Grunow  made  bat-  made.  The  radio  shows  at  New  York 
tery  eliminators  for  old-style  radios  and  and  Chicago  were  almost  ready  to  open, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  huge  enter-  While  our  factories  were  working  to 
prises  now  under  their  control,  newspaper  ^tock  10,0()0  dealer’s  stores,  we  made  our 

final  check  on  sales  appeals. 

We  displayed  the  new  Majestic  re¬ 
frigerator  in  each  of  these  radio  shows. 
Trained  demonstrators  had  been  in¬ 
structed  in  various  sales  approaches, 
stressing  various  points — in  short,  in  try¬ 
ing  out  all  possible  advertising  appeals 
upon  thousands  and  thousands  of  pros¬ 
pects  who  were  perfect  laboratory  mate¬ 
rial  for  our  purpose. 

Both  as  demonstrators  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crowd,  executives  and  writ¬ 
ers  from  our  advertising  agency  studied 
the  results  of  each  approach.  They  noted 
carefully  which  appeals  drew  greatest 
attention — which  ones  aroused  interest 
most  quickly — which  seemed  most  con* 
vincing  and  compelling  to  action.  We 
learned  how  to  turn  attention  from  radio 
to  our  refrigerator,  just  as  we  must  turn 
it  from  other  advertising  to  our  refrig¬ 
erator  advertising. 

In  the  Chicago  show  alone,  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  more  than  20,000  people  were 
studied.  There  were  our  facts. 

Now  to  the  big  job — using  them.  We 
had  much  more  to  sell  than  the  thing 
which  had  won  greatest  response  at  these 
shows.  The  Majestic  refrigerator  is  a 
product  of  the  same  brains  that  created 
the  Majestic  radio.  Some  2,500,000 
families  know  the  quality,  performance, 
and  service  of  that  radio  from  personal 
experience  in  their  own  homes.  We 
must  identify  the  new  product  with  the 
old.  cashing  this  tremendous  good-will 
asset. 

We  had  other  excellent  features  to  of¬ 
fer  in  addition  to  the  one  of  greatest 
appeal.  These  features  ranked  down  the 
line  with  the  majority  of  prospects,  but 
take  first  place  with  another  group.  We 
want  this  second  group,  too. 

We  found  a  fundamental  difference  in 
the  reactions  of  men  and  women.  Wo¬ 
men  buy — but  men  approve  the  purchase. 
We  must  furnish  selling  ammunition  for 
the  woman  who  is  herself  alreadv  sold. 

All  of  these  points  must  be  included 
in  our  advertising  to  give  it  greatest 
effectiveness.  How  well  we  hav'e  suc¬ 
ceeded  may  be  judged  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  itself  and  the  results  it  produces. 
One  of  our  first  advertisements  is  repro¬ 
duced  herewith. 

In  them,  we  have  tried  to  make  every 
line  factful  and  forceful.  We  have  sub¬ 
stituted  facts  for  advertising  phrases. 
We  have  supplied  the  element  of  news  by 
using  pictures,  captions  and  statements 
that  are  themselves  real  news.  Rach  ad 
is  a  specific  order  of  what  women  have 
told  us  they  want. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  newspapers 
in  .“ifi  distributing  centers  carried  these 
first  advertisements  to  housewives.  In 
the  first  month  of  advertising  we  have 
used  space  aggregating  more  than  $2.50,- 
000.  ,\s  dealer  stocks  are  completed, 

more  papers  in  more  cities  wall  be  added. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain 
the  utmost  in  results  by  widespread  mer¬ 
chandising  of  our  advertising.  Both 
directlv  and  through  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  dealers  are  urged  to  tie  Up 
with  the  national  advertising  both  in 
their  stores  and  through  their  local  news¬ 
papers.  Alert  dealers  are  displaying 
“blow-ups”  of  the  national  advertising 
in  stores  and  store  windows. 

Dealer’s  salesmen  will  use  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  presentation  in  portfolio 
form,  its  sales  story  and  organization 
based  completely  on  the  findings  of  our 
surv’ey  and  the  check  made  at  the  radio 
shows. 

Of  course,  with  millions  invested  in 


In  city  after  city 

"women  come  crowding  to  see  it 

A  ftep  forward  in  elcctrk 
rcfnfntion  that  hif  crcaied 


9Sr«m  MAJESTIC 
Ekrnr  REFRIGERATOR 


the  new  product  as  closely  as  possible 
with  that  of  the  old.  The  same  Majestic 
logotype  is  used.  The  phrase  “Mighty 
Monarch  of  the  Arctic”  is  the  teammate 
of  “Mighty  Monarch  of  the  Air.”  In 
literature  where  color  is  used,  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  very  similar  to  that  in  color 
advertising  of  “Colorful  Tone.” 

From  national  newspaper  advertising 
to  counter  literature,  our  advertising 
features  points  of  known  interest  and 
effectiveness.  It  backs  them  with  an 
array  of  facts  offering  the  very  things 
women  have  wanted  but  never  before 
been  able  to  find.  It  is.  we  believe,  the 
most  intensive  effort  every  made  to  found 
an  advertising  campaign  directly  upon 
detailed  information  on  market  and  pro¬ 
duct — following  the  fundamental  rule, 
“Know  your  buyer's  wants  before  you 
write  to  him”. 


Free  PreM  circnlatiMi  i* 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


®Ijp  Bptroft 
JUrpp  Prpaa 

'‘Starti  Th*  Day 
in  Datroit" 


AIDED  COMMUNITY  CHEST 

The  Birminflham  Xcu's  and  Age- 
Herald  employes  gave  $10,088  to  the  re¬ 
cent  Communitv  Chest  campaign  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $9,681.25  last  year. 


J.he  iNew  lork 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


is  the  man 
to  see 

Mr.  So-and-So?” 

This  question,  asked  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  every  business 
day,  is  the  highest  proof  of 
the  importance  of  the  med¬ 
ium. 

The  medium  magnifies  the 
message. 

The  effective  contact  with 
Boston’s  best  buying  group 
is  the  Boston  Evening  Trans¬ 
script. 

fiaaton  Eurning  (Tranarript 

Highttt  ratio  of  BUYERS  to  readert 
CH.tRLKS  H.  EDDT  CO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicaao 
R.  J.  BIDWKLI.  CO. 

San  Francisco  l.os  Angeles  Seattle 


Bietalb  tribune 
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SHOPPING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

TT 

X  XlGHWAY  building  is  going  forward  tlirougliout  the  South  at 
so  rapid  a  rate  that  it  is  bringing  the  rural  towns  elose  to  the  eity — 
so  elose  that  nearly  all  of  the  ruralites  do  their  major  shopping  in  the 
large  cities.  It  is  a  common  every-day  occurrence  to  see  the  folks  from 
the  hinterland  traveling  to  and  from  the  city  in  their  automo¬ 
biles,  loaded  with  merchandise  from  distances  as  far  as  50  and 
60  miles  away.  In  other  words,  the  South’s  leading  shopping  centers 
today  are  in  the  cities.  These  cities  are  dominated  by  its  leading 
influential  newspapers,  that  not  only  enjoy  city  wide  circulation, 
but  which  also  circulate  into  the  remotest  rural  communities. 

A  campaign,  therefore,  in  the  South’s  leading  newspapers  means 
reaching  the  buying  power  of  the  urbanite  and  ruralite — it  means 
reaching  the  entire  consuming  power  of  the  South. 

These  newspapers  listed  below,  in  particular,  are  the  South’s 
leading  dailies.  They  are  the  preferred  family  newspapers  that 
they  read  for  their  shopping  news  before  planning  the  trip 
to  the  city.  These  newspapers  are  their  only  “Shopping  Guides.” 

Place  these  newspapers  on  your  list.  Use  them  in  your  next 
national  newspaper  campaign,  and  reach  the  South’s  great  grow¬ 
ing  consuming  power. 


FLORIDA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

•••Daytona  Beach  News-Journal . 

. (ES) 

5,118 

.06 

.055 

••Pensacola  News  and  Journal . 

...(EAM) 

16,370 

.09 

.09 

•••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  42,006 . 

. (S) 

47,896 

.13(.1SS) 

.13(.15S) 

tPalm  Beach  Post  (M)  8,590 . 

. (S) 

8,613 

.07(.09S) 

.07(.09S) 

GEORGIA 

•••Augusta  Herald  . 

. (E) 

15,039 

.05 

.05 

•••Augusta  Herald  . 

. (S) 

15,175 

.05 

.05 

•••Macon  Telegraph  A  News . 

,..(MAE) 

45,302 

.15 

.15 

•••Macon  Telegraph  A  News . 

. (S) 

42,806 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Greensboro  News  A  Record . 

...(MAE) 

52,403 

.15 

.15 

•Greensboro  News  A  Record . 

. (S) 

38,136 

.12 

.12 

Circu¬ 

lation 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


**CoIumbia  State . (M)  28,224 

•♦Columbia  State . (S)  29,479 

•••Greenville  News  A  Piedmont . (MAE)  41,546 

•••Greenville  News  . (S)  28,646 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (MAE)  15,340 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  . (EAS)  19,045 


2,500  10,(M0 

Lines  Utfss 


.08  .08 

.08  .08 

.12  .12 
.10 
X)8 
.09 


VIRGINIA 

•••Newport  News  Times-Herald . (E)  9,205) 

•••Newport  News  Daily  Press . (SAM)  6,635  I 

•••Roanoke  Times  A  World  News . (MAE)  35,994 

•••Roanoke  Times  . (S)  24,156 

•••Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader . (E)  7,542 


05 

.05 

11 

.11 

08 

.08 

045 

.045 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  3  months  ending  March  31,  1930. 
••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
ttGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

•••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
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Circulation 

N.  Y.  DAILIES  TO  FIGHT 
CIRCULATION  WASTE 

Morninc  Paper*  Appoint  J.  Mantfield 
to  Seek  Mean*  of  Checking  Uneco¬ 
nomic  Competition — Extravagant 
Practice*  Attacked 

Johnson  Mansfield,  former  circulation 
manafter  of  the  Actt'  1  ork  Ei’cniiifi  Jour¬ 
nal.  was  appointed  this  week  hy  the 
morning  members  of  the  Publishers  As- 
sficiation  of  New  \  ork  City,  to  investi¬ 
gate  means  of  checking  extravagance  m 
circulation  practices.  He  will  be  known 
as  a  circulation  commissioner  and  will 
work  in  co-operation  with  executives  of 
the  U’orld.  Daily  Mirror,  Times,  Herald 
Trdnme,  Daily  Ses.es  and  Amcriean. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Mansfield  is 
an  outgrowth  of  recent  meetings  of  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  executives  called  by  \\  il- 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  with  a  view  to 
effecting  eccMiomies  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  The  situation  in  the  N>w 
York  morning  field  has  been  acute  since 
the  World,  Herald  Tribune  and  Times 
raised  their  Sunday  street  sale  price  to 
10  cents  a  fvw  weeks  ago,  Emn*  &  PyB- 
i.isHKR  was  told.  This  move  was  lol- 
lowed  by  allowance  of  full  returns  on 
Sundav  by  the  News  and  American.  The 
.American  went  to  10  cent's  some  time  ago, 
but  the  News  has  maintained  its  five 
cent  price.  The  other  three  Sundaj 
papers  went  fully  returnable  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  four  weeks. 

No  definite  economy  plans  have  yet 
been  laid,  but  all  suggestions  and  data 
will  be  handed  over  to  Mr.  Mansfield 
for  consideration.  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
with  the  Hearst  organization  for  about 
30  years  until  he  resigned  early  this 
year.  Since  his  resignation  he  had  l>een 
devoting  his  time  to  private  business 
affairs  and  taking  an  extended  rest. 

CARRIERS  RECEIVE  PRIZES 

Brooklyn  Time*  Entertain*  1,600 
Boy*  at  Competition 

Sixteen  hundred  Brooklyn  Daily  1  intes 
news  carriers  were  present  at  a  meeting 

recently  in  the  .Alexander  Hamilton  High 
School  auditorium  to  witness  the  final 
contest  in  the  competition  to  select  the 
champion  team  of  carrier  salesmen.  -A 
group  of  five  Ixivs  was  selected  and  each 
was  given  $10.  Members  of  the  runner- 
up  team  received  $.s  each. 

A  lively  entertainment  was  provided. 
E.  S.  Dobson,  circulation  manager,  pre¬ 
sented  the  checks.  .Among  the  judges 
were  E.  L.  Moore,  C.  H.  Karsboom  and 
E.  H.  Gero,  of  the  Times’  advertising 
department. 

Planning  Thank*giving  Dance 

Mrs.  Rose  Burke,  subscription  manager 
of  the  Xne  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  now 
on  vacation  in  Canadensis,  Pa.,  but  will 
be  hack  in  time  to  take  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner  dance 
of  the  circulation  department  at  the  Level 
Club  on  Thanksgiving  Five.  Among  the 
guests  expected  are  Howard  Davis,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  .Arthur  Draper,  assistant 
editor,  ,A.  R.  Holcomlie.  managing  editor. 
Porter  Caruthers,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  and  Robert  Cresswell,  circulation 
manager. 

Dailie*  Spon*or  Exhibit 

The  fourth  annual  South  Texas  expo¬ 
sition,  sponsored  by  Houston  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Post-Dispateh,  the  Chroniele 
and  the  Press,  closed  last  week  after 
showing  for  two  weeks.  Agricultural 
exhibits  were  the  main  feature  of  the 
exposition  which  was  attended  by  an 
average  of  50,000  persons  daily. 

Preparing  Roto  Section 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter  is  planning  a  special  rotogravure 
section  which  will  include  pictures  of 
the  student  bodies  of  .50  or  more  Iowa 
public  schools.  Cameramen  are  now 
traveling  over  the  state  obtaining  the 
pictures. 


PROGRAMS  EXPANDED 

New  York  Journal  Now  Publi*hing 

Complete  Radio  Announcement* 

.Acting  on  the  response  of  readers  to  a 
recent  coupon  questionnaire,  the  Sesv 
York  Ezvning  Journal  is  publishing  de¬ 
tailed  radio  programs,  including  musical 
numbers  in  full.  The  radio  page  is  made 
over  three  times  a  day  to  make  last- 
minute  corrections  and  give  complete 
coverage  on  programs. 

Tom  Brooks,  radio  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  recently  arranged  to  run  a  small 
coupon,  one  column  by  two  inches  deep, 
for  which  a  reader  who  enclosed  10  cents 
would  receive  a  radio  log  book.  The 
reader  was  requested  to  check  whether 
or  not  detailed  programs  were  desired. 
More  than  14.000  coupons  were  returned 
in  the  first  three  days,  a  majority  of 
readers  requesting  complete  programs. 
The  coupon  was  published  for  five  days. 
Log  books  autogranhed  bv  radio  stars 
were  given  to  the  first  200  who  sent  in 
coupons. 

Ha*  “Home  Town”  Bureau 

A  “home  town  registration  bureau” 
where  visitors  to  the  city  and  residents 
sign  their  permanent  and  visiting  ad¬ 
dresses.  has  been  established  hy  the  Long 
Beaeh  (Cal.)  Press-Telearant.  The 
addresses  are  indexed  according  to  states 
and  a  newcomer  mav  ascertain  at  a 
glance  if  any  of  his  friends  are  in  the 
city.  The  first  week  brought  1.50  names 
to  the  register.  Each  day’s  registrations 
arc  published  in  the  papers. 

War  Vet*  Were  New*boy* 

.As  an  aid  to  the  unemployed,  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  and  Post  on 
.Armistice  Day  printed  thousands  of 
copies  of  page  one  of  their  issues  of 
Nov.  11.  1918.  when  the  war  ended,  which 
were  sold  hy  members  of  the  .American 
I.egion  along  the  route  of  the  .Armistice 
parade.  The  funds  collected  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  Courier-Post  Relief 
fund. 

INJURED  IN  CRASH 

.A.  W.  ^fessick,  owner  and  editor, 
Duquoin  (Ill.)  Es’ening  Call,  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  injuries  received  Nov.  11  in 
an  automobile  crash.  Messick.  who  w.ns 
en  route  to  Marion  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  Press  .Association, 
received  injuries  to  his  head,  face  and 
chest.  He  was  removed  to  his  home  in 
1  )uquoin. 

$10,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

Eire  caused  damage  estimated  at 
$10,000  to  the  plant  of  the  Jamaiea  Plain 
(Mass.)  Journal  Nov.  16.  I-' red  .A.  Mc- 
I  aughlin  is  publisher. 

THE  SEALS 
you  buy  TODAY.  . 
WILL 

SAVE  A  LIFE 


TOMORROW 

Wi.., 


V^OUR  health  tomorrow 
may  depend  upon  the 
consunt  and  persistent  fight 
against  tuberculosis  today. 

BUY  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


FIGHT  TUBERCULOSIS 


HELD  CHARM  SCHOOL 

The  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  Nnes 
and  Evening  Times  presented  a  series 
of  lectures  by  Nancy  Earle  on  charm, 
health  and  beauty,  Nov.  18  to  21,  at  the 
Randolph  Hotel  in  that  city. 

“UNCLE  JUDD”  ENTERTAINS 

Houston  Poet  Host  to  20,000  Children 
on  Hi*  Birthday 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  well  known 
poet  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dis- 
pateh  was  host  recently  at  a  birthday 
party  attended  by  2(),(X)(j  children  of  the 
city. 

For  the  past  32  years,  Mr.  Lewis,  or 
“Uncle  Judd,”  has  worked  as  columnist 
on  Houston  newspapers,  most  of  wliich 
time  has  been  spent  on  the  old  Houston 
Post  and  present  Post-Dispatch.  His 
column,  “Tampering  with  Trifles,”  and 
his  syndicated  daily  feature,  “Jubilee’s 
Partners,”  have  a  large  following. 

“Uncle  Judd”  celebrated  his  most  re¬ 
cent  birthday — somewhere  in  the  60’s. 
he  said — by  entertaining  children  of  this 
city  at  Sam  Houston  Park.  This  was 
the  fourth  such  party  that  Mr.  Lewis 
has  given  during  recent  years. 

DAILY  HOLDS  OPEN  HOUSE 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  held  open 
hou.se  to  the  public  on  the  night  of  .Arm¬ 
istice  Day,  entertaining  thousands  of  vis- 
itf)rs  and  conducting  them  through  the 
plant.  Music  and  refreshments  were 
provided.  John  .A.  Park,  publisher,  and 
Mrs.  Park,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Park 
received  the  visitors  in  the  publi.sher’s 
office  Employes  of  the  paper  acted  as 
guides. 

U*ing  Airplane  Delivery 

Commencing  this  week,  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  began  delivering 
its  papers  in  Rockland,  Me.,  by  airplane, 
effecting  a  .saving  of  nearly  four  hours 
and  making  it  possible  for  Rocklanders 
to  buy  papers  at  the  close  of  the  day’s 
work. 


FOOTBALL  PRIZES  POPULAR 

Winner*  in  N.  Y.  New*  Conte*t  Shun 
Free  Ticket*  for  Ca*h  Award* 

Winners  of  the  annual  football  guess¬ 
ing  contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  are  taking  their  awards  this 
year  in  cash  prizes  instead  of  tickets  for 
the  big  games.  When  the  News  re¬ 
sumed  its  regular  contest  this  season,  it 
was  announced  that  winners  would  l)e 
given  the  choice  of  tickets  or  money  be¬ 
cause  of  the  financial  depression,  and  the 
decision  proved  extremely  popular.  So 
far.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed, 
everyone  who  has  won  a  prize  by  pre¬ 
dicting  or  nearly  predicting  the  scores  of 
leading  games  has  claimed  the  cash  in¬ 
stead  of  the  tickets. 

Many  of  the  winners  are  not  in  p(K)r 
circumstances,  but  in  claiming  the  prizes 
they  have  explained  their  choice  with 
such  statements  as.  “A  new  pair  of  shoes 
will  come  in  handy,”  or,  “This  will  pay 
the  premium  on  my  insurance.”  Many 
of  the  winners,  too,  are  already  among 
the  jobless. 

The  News’  contest  this  year  has  gone 
far  ahead  of  last  year’s  in  the  number 
of  coupons  sent  in  with  score  predic¬ 
tions.  The  total  for  last  week’s  games 
was  100,780. 

DIRECTING  SYNDICATE 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Syndicate,  for 
a  time  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bell  Syndicate,  is  now  being  adminis¬ 
tered  by  J.  L.  Houghtaling,  treasurer  of 
the  Daily  News.  The  arrangement  with 
the  Bell  firm  terminated  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  Houghtaling  is  being  assisted  by 
Newton  Hockaday,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the 
syndicate  work. 

CARAWAY  DINNER  SPEAKER 

Senator  T.  H.  Caraway  of  .Arkansas 
was  the  chief  sjKaker  at  the  annual 
gridiron  dinner,  Nov.  13,  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Men’s  Club,  Memphis.  In  satire, 
the  speakers  paid  their  respects  to  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  in  the  tri-states  of 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 


^RGE^ 

POSSIBLY  no  other  organization  but  Burgess — with  its  re¬ 
search  engineers,  ample  facilities,  equipment  and 
resources — could  have  produced  "Chrome"  Mats.  It  is  a 
typical  Burgess  achievement  that  is  benefiting  many  news¬ 
papers — giving  them  better  printing  results  and  also  en¬ 
abling  them  to  speed  up  the  work  in  the  stereotype  room. 

If  you  have  not  tried  these  Chrome  Mats,  send  for 
samples  at  once.  Please  mention  the  type  of  casting  box 
that  you  use;  also  the  shrinkage  desired  so  that  we  can  for¬ 
ward  you  correct  mat,  properly  conditioned,  ready  to  use, 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 

C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

,^IVIATS„, 

^'^boratory  rroQ^ 
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Radios  and  Ratios’’  in  NEW  ENGLAND 

New  England  as  a  market  for  radio  receiving  sets  is  exceeded  by  only 
the  New  York  and  California  territories.  The  six  New  England  states  had 
a  total  of  1,158,000  sets  of  all  types  on  July  1st,  1930,  according  to  an  esti¬ 
mate  based  on  trade  figures  recently  made  public  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

This  showing  puts  New  England  considerably  ahead  of  the  per  capita 

national  ratio  of  over  nine  per- 

One  in  almost  every  Nl.HomeSrgTanTtisr:;  S 

shows  slightly  more  than  seven 
persons  to  a  radio— ^r  a^^radio  in 


I™  business  for  the  radio  set 

'o  accessories  manufac- 

“hook-up”  is  continuous  adver- 
tising  in  the  papers  listed  below. 

Radio  advertisers  increasingly  prove  this  year  by  year  whether  general 
business  is  good  or  bad.  Steadily  mounting  sales  totals  prove — and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  New  England — that  radio  mass  sales  advertising  in  carefully 
selected  papers  SELLS  their  product  under  most  any  sort  of  conditions. 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population.  3.i 
Circu¬ 
lation 

ttAuleboro  Sun  . (E)  6,298 

tBoston  Eve.  American. (E)  260,266 

fBoston  Sunday  Advertiser 

(S)  467,446 

tBoston  Globe  . (M&E)  299,665 

fBoston  Transcript  . (E)  38,136 

tBoston  Post . (M)  374,863 

tBoston  Post  . (S)  330,281 

♦Brockton  Enterprise . (E)  24,809 

♦Fitchburg  Sentinel  . (E)  11,886 

♦♦Haverhill  Gazette  . (E)  16,245 

♦Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(MAE)  25,677 

♦Lynn  Item  . (E)  17,505 

♦♦Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  ...(MAE)  17,677 

•New  Beaford  Standard 

Mercury  . (MAE)  28,828 

♦New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . (S)  24,227 

tNorth  Adams  Transcript.  (E)  10,517 

fPittsfield  Eagle  . (E)  19,409 

•Salem  News  . (E)  21,867 

ttTaunton  Gazette  . (E)  9,430 

♦Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette.. ..  (MAE)  105,420 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S)  52,591 


CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,380.631 

Circu-  2,500  10,000 

lation  Unes  lines 

♦♦Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EAM)  47,175  .15  .15 

♦♦Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  25,968  .10  .10 

tHartford  Courant  . (M)  41,460  .10  .10 

♦Hartford  Courant  . (S)  62,472  .15  .15 

♦Hartford  Times  . (E)  61,316  .15  .15 

fMiddletown  Press  . (E)  8,665  .055  .035 

tfNaugatuck  News  . (E)  5,102  .035  .035 

tNew  Haven  Register. .  (EAS)  58,202  .16  .15 

♦New  London  Day . (E)  14,368  .06  .05 

♦Norwalk  Hour . (E)  7,808  .045  .045 

tSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E)  5,962  .045  .035 

♦Stamford  Advocate . (E)  12,669  .065  .055 

MAINE — Population,  768,014 
♦♦Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram  ..(MAE)  61,725  .20  16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population.  443,683 
♦Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E)  6,894  .05  .03 

tKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  4,365  .036  .025 

♦Manchester  Union- Leader 

(MAE)  33,694  .15  .12 


RHODE  ISLAND— Population.  604.397 


2,500  10,000 

lines  lines 

.09  .09 

.20(E)  .27 
.12(E)  .27 
.20  .23 


♦Pawtucket  Times  . (E) 

♦Providence  Bulletin  . (E) 

♦Providence  Journal  . (M) 

•Providence  Journal  . (S) 

♦Providence  News-Tribune.  (E) 
♦Providence  News-Tribune.. (S) 

♦Westerly  Sun  . (EAS) 

tWoonsocket  Call  . (E) 


VERMONT — Population,  352,428 

♦Barre  Times  . (E)  7,273  .04  .03 

fBrattleboro  Reformer  ...(E)  3,624  .035  .02 

♦Burlington  Free  Press...  (M)  16,180  .065  .065 

♦Rutland  Herald  . (M)  13,395  .055  .055 

fSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record  . fE)  4,986  .03  .025 


♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
♦♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1930, 
ttGovernment  Statements,  April  1,  1930. 
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SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  HONORS  I.  N.  S.  CHIEF; 
FRANKLIN  RECK  NEW  PRESIDENT 


Frank  Mason  Named  Honorary  President  at  Columbus  Con¬ 
vention — Shedd  Announces  Plan  to  Co-operate  With 
Schools — O’ Neel  Awarded  Wells  Memorial  Key 


(By  telffiraph  to  Euitor  &  Publisher) 

COLUMBUS.  O.,  Nov.  19— With  the 
objective  of  working  out  a  program 
of  development  for  schools  of  journalism 


to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  service  to 
the  American 
newspajier,  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Phila- 
dclf^hia  Bulletin 
and  president  of 
the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  News- 
pa  p  e  r  Editors, 
announced  here 
today  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  would 
discuss  that 

FranxE.  Mason  / 

directors  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  the  last  of  this  month. 

in  Columbus  to  attend  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic 
fraternity.  Mr.  Shedd  announced  he 
would  recommend  that  a  subcommittee 
be  named  to  confer  with  similar  commit¬ 
tees  from  the  .\merican  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  and  the  American 
.Association  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism,  if  those  bodies  see  fit  to 
accept  his  invitation. 

Franklin  S.  Reck,  assistant  maiiaging 
editor  of  the  .-linerican  Boy,  Detroit,  was 
named  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
succeeding  Edwin  \’.  O’Neel,  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

Frank  E.  Mason,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  was  elected  hon¬ 
orary  president  to  succeetl  Prof.  Bristow 
.Adams,  Cornell  University,  and  Mr. 
Shedd  was  chosen  national  honorary 
memlx'r  for  the  year. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  was 
chosen  for  the  1931  meeting  place. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  convention 
were  Mr.  Shedd.  Mr.  Mason  and  Mar- 
leii  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Eiutok  &  PcB- 

I.tSIIER. 

.Newspapers  must  have  broadly  edu¬ 
cated  college  men  to  meet  the  necessity 
of  handling  a  higher  (juality  of  news, 
Mr.  Shedd  asserted.  Discussing  the 
report  of  a  subcommittee  of  his  Society, 
made  last  May  and  discussing  the  over- 
sujiply  of  journalism  graduates,  he  said : 

“I  indorse  the  language  of  that  report 
so  far  as  it  deals  w’ith  the  qualifications 
expected  in  graduates  of  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Rut  I  do  not  agree  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  insistence  that  the  school 
of  journalism  should  he  a  graduate 
.school  .superimposed  on  four  years  of 
academic  instruction.  I  regard  academic 
courses  as  vitally  important.  They  con¬ 
stitute  an  essential  and  even  a  major 
part  of  the  training  of  a  college-bred 
newspaper  worker,  but  I  l>elieve  that  it 
is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  fundamental 
instruction  in  the  principles,  the  canons, 
the  credo,  of  newspaper  service  with  the 
cultural  course  of  the  college  so  that  the 
two  objectives  can  he  obtained  within  the 
four-year  term.  The  graduate’s  problem 
is  one  of  adjustment.  To  that  end.  I 
will  make  the  recommendation  to  the 
Society’s  board  of  directors.” 

The  future  will  work  out'  a  better  svs- 
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tern  of  evaluation  of  news,  he  said,  with 
a  more  discriminating  assay  of  the  daily 
run  of  ore.  News  of  more  permanent  and 
consequential  value  will  mark  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future,  he  predicted,  and 
"unworthy  crime  and  the  transient  will 
be  crowded  into  the  minor  place  and  space 
in  which  it'  actually  belongs.” 

“There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
newspapers,”  he  said  “to  underestimate  the 
intelligence  and  the  news  demands  of  the 
reader. 

Election  of  officers  was  held  today. 
.Addresses  by  Mr.  Shedd  and  Mr.  Pew 
were  high  spots  at  the  convention  ban¬ 
quet  last  night'.  Mr.  Mason  spoke  at  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
Journalistic  sorority. 

Further  results  of  the  election  in¬ 
cluded  selection  of  Charles  E.  Snyder, 
editor  of  the  Corn  Belt  Dailies,  Chicago, 
first  vice-president ;  Blair  Converse,  dir¬ 
ector  of  the  school  of  journalism,  Iowa 
State  College,  second  vice-president; 
Walter  E.  Humphrey,  editor.  Temple 
(Tex.)  Telegram,  secretary,  all  re¬ 
named;  Nelson  Poynter,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch, 
now  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  treasurer,  and  Morris 
O.  Ryan,  director  of  publications  of  the 
(ireater  North  Dakota  Associat'ion  of 
l-'arso,  allumni  secretary. 

The  Wells  Memorial  Key  for  out¬ 
standing  .service  to  the  fraternity  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  O’Neel.  He  is  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  De  Pauw  University  chapter. 

Mr.  Pew  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
said :  “Some  critics  sincerely  believe  that 
our  ancient  heritage  of  independence  al¬ 
ready  has  been  sold  out.  I  hasten 
to  remark  that  1  am  not  one 
who  so  lielievcs.  I  deny  that  the  news- 
liaper  is  merely  a  business  and  chal¬ 
lenge  that  view  on  grounds  which  will 
appeal  to  your  reason.  It  is  a  business 
pins  a  whole  array  of  spiritual,  aesthetic, 
professional  and  economic  functions  that' 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  money 
changing.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  .American  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  more  than  140  years  has 
favored  the  press  over  all  commercial 
pursuits,  the  speaker  asserted  that  the 
newspapers  have  lived  up  to  that  resiion- 
sibility,  making  financial  sacrifices  which 
wouki  astound  the  commercial  world. 

“I  do  not  .say  that  advertising  patron¬ 
age  is  not  a  strong  influence  in  many 
newspaper  offices,  for  it  surely  is,  but' 
I  do  contend  that  in  the  average  office, 
the  important  truths  in  the  news — facts 
which  vitally  concern  welfare  of  the 
community — ride  into  print  over  all  ex¬ 
ternal  influences.”  Criticism  of  the 
propaganda  and  ballyhoo  of  the  press 
agent  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Pew  who 
cited  the  .stock  market  crash  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  unpreparedness  of  a  public 
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lulled  by  news  emanating  from  “hand¬ 
outs,”  instead  of  from  independent  re¬ 
porting.  The  coming  of  the  World  War 
was  similarly  unheralded,  because  the 
hampered  press  of  Europe,  where  the 
handout  is  a  hoary  institution,  had 
shielded  misgovernment  and  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  many  by  the  few  for  many 
generations. 

Mr.  Mason,  in  his  address,  asserted 
that  the  efficient  reporter,  equipped  with 
a  broad  background,  must  know  the  truth 
when  he  sees  it.  He  cited  the  business 
depression  and  the  world  war  as  ex¬ 
amples  in  which  mass  psychology  had 
carried  away  the  public. 

“Students  who  aspire  to  newspaper 
jobs  should  get  all  they  can  out  of  col¬ 
lege— not  merely  enough  for  a  passing 
grade.”  he  said.  “There  is  no  percent¬ 
age  of  errors  which  he  can  commit  in 
his  newspaper  work.  He  must  work 
hard  all  the  time,  in  competition  with  the 
other  men,  and  if  he  gets  ahead  he  must 
not  wait  until  the  story  breaks.  Re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  a  broad  background, 
together  with  a  willingness  to  work,  are 
requisites  of  the  reporter.” 

,A  high  spot  of  the  convention  was  the 
visit  to  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary, 
scene  of  one  of  the  biggest  news  stories 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Mason’s  talk  was  given 
at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  honorary  journalistic  sorority. 

Professor  William  L.  Mapel.  director 
of  the  Washington  and  Lee  School  of 
Journalism,  spoke  on  “Newspapers  and 
the  Law.”  The  convention  adopted  a 
recommendation  providing  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  the  fraternity  of  a  survey  of 
curricula  of  schools  of  journalism  to  be 
undertaken  by  students  of  Prof.  Mapel 
under  his  direction. 

.Another  resolution  reiterated  the  stand 
of  the  convention  of  last  year,  which 
adopted  the  proposal  of  Indianapolis 
alumni  that  chapters  work  for  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  for  a  change  of  judge  in 
cases  of  indirect  contempt  of  court. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  members  in  Indiana, 
North  Dakota.  Oregon  and  Oklahoma 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  plan. 

.Among  those  who  spoke  informally  at 
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the  convention  was  John  Stempel,  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  who  explained  the 
mechanics  of  news  gathering  in  New 
York  City  and  advised  beginners  not  to 
attempt  to  break  into  that  field  without 
several  years  of  experience. 


COVERED  MURDER  TRIAL  j 

John  Thompson,  managing  editor,  | 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register;  Jamet  j 
Galvin,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Evening,  t 
Democrat;  William  Howard  Kennedy,  f 
Waterbury  American-Republican ;  A,  | 
Barr,  of  the  Hartford  office.  Bridge-  < 
port  (Conn.)  Hcrcdd,  and  Dudley  Man-  1 
Chester,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  have 
returned  to  their  regular  duties  after  i 
two  months  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where 
they  covered  the  trial  of  Theodore 
.Adamo  and  Domenic  Chiarello.  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Antonio  Russo,  in¬ 
ventor.  Both  men  were  acquitted. 


Only  10  othar  cities*  have  a  newspaper 
with  as  large  a  circulation  as  Tha 


*  New  York,  Beaton,  Chlcngo,  Detroit,  Claoo- 
land,  Fhiindolphia,  Baltimore,  Knnaaa  City, 
Pittsbnrgh,  St.  Lonia  and  Das  Malnas. 
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Buried 


Alive! 


Some  newspaper  publishers  seem  smugly  content  to  have  circulation 
and  linage  comparisons  in  their  favor.  Others,  far  removed  from 
the  temporary  security  of  leadership,  seem  equally  apathetic  and 
unconcerned. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  resting  their  oars,  both 
kinds  of  publishers  are  wrong.  They  are  being 
buried  alive  and  they  know  it  from  observing  what 
happens  to  their  own  local  merchants. 

Advertising,  or  lack  of  advertising,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  readily  stated 
as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  merchandising  success  or 
failure. 

Perusal  of  Editor  &  Publisher  affords  a  reliable  roster 
of  live  publishers  who  will  not  be  buried  alive. 

Most  newspaper  publishers  believe  in  advertising,  know  its  value, 
and  all  have  local  object  lessons  before  them  of  the  results  that 
follow  when  advertising  is  intelligently  used. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reaching  the  executives  who  control 
nearly  94%  of  the  national  newspaper  appropriations 
naturally  is  favored  with  advertising  space  by  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  who  wish  to  insure  against 
being  buried  alive. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

17CX)  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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CLEVER  COPY,  BARGAIN  PRICES,  BAIT 
EARLY  HOLIDAY  ADVERTISING 

Santa  Claus  on  Duty  7  Weeks  Before  Christmas — **Buy  Now” 
Theme  Backed  by  Attractive  Prices — Financial 
Group  Starts  Campaign 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

CHRISTMAS  advertising,  not  waiting  limited  opportunity  for  persuading  peo- 
for  the  traditional  after- Thanksgiving  pie  that  prices  have  dropped  and  that 
period,  is  well  under  way  already,  ac-  they  can  buy  things  they  want  cheaper 
cording  to  a  survey  of  newspapers  issued  now  than  next  year  or  the  year  after. 
recently. _  The  “Buy  Now”  advertisements  of  the 


were  Hens  &  Kelly  Company,  and  Adam, 
Meldrum  &  Anderson  Company,  Buffalo ; 
Snellenburghs,  and  Lit  Brothers.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

A  few  Canadian  papers  showed 
Thanksgiving  rather  than  Christmas  as 
an  advertising  keynote.  Clayton’s,  of 
Toronto,  made  the  motto,  “Look  Your 
Best  for  Thanksgiving,”  the  keynote  of 
large  copy  for  women’s  clothing;  while 
Baum  &  Brody,  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  ad¬ 
vertised  a  Thanksgiving  sale  of  furniture, 
with  turkeys  and  Pilgrims. 

Several  newspapers  pul'  the  CTiristmas 
theme  into  their  own  “Buy  Now”  copy. 
“Tell  your  women  folks  to  buy  their 
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TOY  rLOOM  OKMf  TOMkOttOW 


Two  more  examples  of  early  Christmas  advertising  copy. 

stresses  toys  and  Hearn’s  holiday  gifts. 


Kaufmann's 


How  Gimbels  announced  Toyland 
opening. 

“Toyland  Opens  Tomorrow,”  was  the 
heading  found  in  newspaper  after  news¬ 
paper  under  date  of  Nov.  7,  indicating 
stores  which  were  unwilling  to  wail  for 
competitors,  but  preferred  to  take  the 
lead  themselves.  Other  advertisements 
stressed  Christmas  cards,  Christmas 
jewelry,  Christmas  underwear,  dolls  and 
playthings.  Santa’s  picture  again  adorns 
the  department  store  copy,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  his  impersonators  will  be 
numerous  and  busy. 

Sunday  newspapers  for  Nov.  9  con¬ 
tained  Christmas  advertisements  too 
numerous  to  list,  and  presumably  the 
holiday  theme  will  be  stressed  increas¬ 
ingly  from  now  on. 

Glancing  through  the  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  from  scattered  cities,  one  finds 
also  a  widespread  adoption  of  the  “Buy 
Now”  movement,  as  well  as  occasional 
advertisements  urging  aid  for  com¬ 
munity  chests  or  unemployment  funds. 
Occasionally  also,  one  finds  unorthodox 
attention-grabbers  such  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio’s  Sohio  advertise¬ 
ment. 

The  “Buy  Now”  copy  divides  itself 
pretty  readily  into  two  classes,  one 
which  urges  buying  as  a  public  duty  and 
the  other  which  urges  buying  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  opportunity.  One  may  well  doubt 
how  many  people  would  deliberately 
spend  more  day  after  day  on  the  general 
theory  that  the  money  they  spent  would 
work  on  through  from  retailer  to  job¬ 
ber  and  wholesaler,  manufacturer,  work¬ 
ers,  and  producers  of  materials.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  would  seem  to  be  un- 


latter  type  are  reinforced  by  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  idea  in  the  copy  of  in¬ 
dividual  stores  in  the  same  newspapers. 

One  of  the  first  stores  to  make  a 
serious  bid  for  Christmas  gift  business 
was  Hearn's,  in  New  York  City.  It 
jumped  right  into  the  type  of  copy  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  the  frantic  last  week, 
just  kidding  the  idea  enough  to  appease 
sophisticated  readers.  Lounging  pajamas, 
perfume,  jewelry,  gloves,  etc.,  were 
shown,  each  with  a  blank  for  the  name 
of  some  intended  recipient. 

Other  advertisements  bore  such  head¬ 
ings  as  “Advance  Christmas  Presenta¬ 
tions,  Kay’s  Nation-Wide  Jewelry  Show,” 
( Buffalo)  ;  “Advance  Christmas  Sale  of 
Underwear,”  Marshall-Matheson  Com- 
])any,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  “Christmas  Gift's 
at  the  Lowest  Prices  in  Years,”  Royal 
Diamond  &  Watch  Company,  Yonkers; 
“Sale  of  Christmas  Cards,”  Bon  Marche, 
Columbia,  S.  C. ;  etc. 

A  large  number  of  early  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertisements,  however,  were  frankly 
aimed  at  children.  Kaufman’s,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  took  a  whole  page  to  announce, 
“Hire  They  Come,”  with  a  flop-eared 
elephant  drawn  against  a  black  back¬ 
ground,  led  by  Santa  Claus  and  escorted 
Ity  giraffes,  bears,  tanks,  airplanes,  and 
other  toys. 

Gin)f)els,  in  Philadelphia,  used  rebus- 
style  copy  with  words  omitted  and  re- 
placetl  by  pictures  of  dolls,  horses,  sad¬ 
dles,  toy  autos,  etc. 

“Kiddies,  Be  Here  Tomorrow,”  urged 
the  Kre.sge  department  store,  at  Newark, 
announcing  that  il  had  Santa’s  igloo, 
.Santa’s  clown  band,  and  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show  as  attractions. 

W.  B.  Moses  &  Sons,  Washington,  D. 
C.  took  half  of  a  five-column  space  to 
tell  that  “Tomorrow  a  Magician  Will  Be 
in  Santa  Claus  Toy  Shop,  third  floor.” 
Lansburgh’s,  of  the  same  cit'>',  also  used 
large  space  to  list  the  attractions  of  its 
ToyTown,  including  Santa  Claus;  His 
Esquimo,  Oomlah ;  Chief  Mad  Wolf,  of 
the  Qieyenne  tribe;  and  Amos  and 
Willie,  fat  raccoons  in  a  cage. 

Another  Washington  store,  Kann’s, 
also  was  early  into  the  race  for  Christ¬ 
mas  toy  business,  with  Santa  promising 
every  child  a  souvenir. 

A  dressed-doll  contest  closing  as  early 
as  Nov.  7,  was  the  topic  of  advertising 
copy  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  in 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Other  stores  noticed  among  the  earliest 
in  beginning  their  advertising  of  toys 


Christmas  presents  now — today  if  possi¬ 
ble,”  urged  the  Xcw  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  The  Ncn<  York  Times  ad¬ 
vertised  its  own  issues  for  the  coming 
year  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  an  out-of- 
town  friend. 

“Buy  Now”  copy  prepared  by  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Advertisers  .•Xssociat'ion,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  is  being  used  in  a  score  of 
newspapers  to  stimulate  investments. 
Five  pieces  of  copy  urge  the  merits  of 
sound  bonds,  good  preferred  stocks,  in¬ 
vestment  trust  securities,  and  sound  com¬ 
mon  stocks,  using  the  slogan,  “Buy  Now 
for  Income  and  Profit.” 

Full-page  advertising  signed  by  seven 
banks  and  trust  companies  of  Jersey  City 
and  surrounding  territory  appeared  this 
week,  headed  “Spend  Your  Money,” 
with  a  smaller  line  just  below  “ — Strange 
.‘Vdvice  From  Bankers.”  The  copy  said : 

“Yes,  for  we  usually  talk  ‘Thrift’  and 
advise  you  to  save  the  money  you  work 
for  and  so  make  your  money  work  for 
you. 

“But  there  is  a  proper  time  for  every¬ 
thing  and  this  is  the  time  for  you  to 
keep  your  money  in  circulation,  and  let 
it  work  for  others  as  well  as  yourself. 

“Buy :  What  you  want  for  the  home. 
What  you  need  for  yourself.  What  you 
usually  get  at  Giristmas  time. 
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“If  your  house  needs  a  mechanic,  call 
him  in. 

“Do  a  little  business  yourself — that 
helps  others  do  business — your  money 
goes  into  the  payroll — means  new  orders 
— keeps  the  factory  wheels  turning. 

“If  you  have  cash  buying  power — use 
it  now. 

“Buy  now'  what  you  need  and  can  pay 
for.” 


JOINS  ONEIDA  DISPATCH 


W.  S.  Tuttle  Appoint*  Lawrence  M. 

Miller  Editor  of  His  Paper 

Lawrence  M.  Miller,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Oneida  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Dispatch,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Winthrop  S.  Tuttle,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dispatch. 

The  appointment  was  effective  Nov.  17. 
Mr.  Tuttle  formerly  held  the  title  of 
editor,  himself. 

Mr.  Miller  started  newspaper  work  11 
years  ago  on  the  old  Utica  Saturday 
Globe.  He  served  for  a  time  as  city 
editor  of  that  paper,  and  eventually 
joined  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald.  He 
next  spent  three  years  in  free  lance  work 
and  as  cameraman  for  the  Utica  Ob- 
senrr-Dispatch,  and  later  worked  on 
several  western  papers  including  the  San 
Francisco  Daily  News.  He  joined  the 
Utica  Press  in  1925. 


CAMERAMAN  ATTACKED 

Gus  Thorne,  Chicago  Tribune  camera¬ 
man,  was  attacked  by  Charles  R.  Lind- 
ssy.  president  of  the  Lindsay  Light 
Company,  Chicago,  recently  when  the 
photographer  attempted  to  take  a  “speed 
flash”  of  Lindsay  following  his  arrest 
on  a  charge  of  reckless  driving  and 
driving  while  intoxicated.  Lindsay  took 
Thorne’s  camera  and  hurled  it  to  the 
ground.  In  addition  to  facing  charges 
of  assaulting  officers  who  came  to  his 
aid  as  his  car  hit  a  safety  island,  Lind¬ 
say  faces  charges  being  preferred  by 
Thorne. 


Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Pelt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38^-45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLiEi 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Sm  131 
West  Lynn,  Mas*. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 


The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  Elast  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thempson,  Mmnmgnr 
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By  Ge»rge  H.  Manning 

IVashington  Correspondent,  Edito»&  Publisheji 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  18.— Hear¬ 
ings  on  the  application  of  station  WISJ, 
operated  by  the  IVisconsin  State  Journal, 
of  Madison,  for  permission  to  use  the 
7^-kilocyde  frequency  permanently,  held 
before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
three  days  last  week,  were  marked  by 
opposition  of  two  other  newspaper- 
operated  stations. 

At  present  WISJ  is  assigned  the  560- 
kilocycle  frequency  but  was  permitted 
some  time  ago  to  use  the  780-kilocycle 
frequency  on  an  experimental  basis.  The 
move  to  acquire  the  latter  band  perma¬ 
nently  was  opposed  by  WIBA,  operated 
by  the  Madison  Ca/yital  Times,  and 
WMC,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  station,  as  well  as  WBBM, 
operated  by  the  Atlas  Company  of 
Chicago. 

State  Senator  Glen  Roberts,  of  Madi¬ 
son,  a  law  partner  of  Governor  La 
Follette,  attorney  for  the  Capital  Times 
station  told  the  commission  it  was  the 
only  Progressive  party  station  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  should  be  permitted  to  broad¬ 
cast  without  interference  from  any  other 
station,  since  it  was  older  in  the  field 
than  the  State  Journal  station,  which  he 
termed  a  conservative  one  politically. 

He  argued  that  Madison  was  too  small 
a  community  to  support  two  good  sta¬ 
tions,  intimating  that  WISJ  should  be 
taken  off  the  air  or  moved  elsewhere.  He 
said  the  conservative  element  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  political  population  could  be  served 
by  stations  operated  by  other  papers  of 
the  Lee  Syndicate,  of  which  the  State 
Journal  is  one,  as  well  as  WTMJ,  which 
is  operated  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
can  be  heard  in  Madison. 


TAKING  FASHION  CENSUS 


Newspaper*  Aid  in  Check-up  for 
Amos  Parrish  &  Co. 

Newspapers  in  60  cities  undertook  a 
nation-wide  fashion  census  this  week  to 
record  the  fashions  now  being  worn  by 
American  women.  The  census  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  through 
the  newspapers  which  receive  its  syn¬ 
dicated  fashion  service. 

In  each  city  from  500  to  several  thou¬ 
sand  women  were  to  be  counted,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  being  checked :  Skirt 
lengths,  coats  (fur  trimming  and  colors), 
dresses  (whether  silk  or  wool,  and 
colors),  hats  (colors,  and  whether  match¬ 
ing  coats  or  contrasting),  glows 
(styles),  handbags  (shapes),  hosiery 
(colors),  shoes  (materials),  jewelry 
types).  The  census  was  expected  to 
reveal  facts  of  interest  to  retailers. 


EXPLOSIONS  WRECK  PLANT 

Polish  Weekly  Publisher  Believe* 

Bombs  Were  Placed  in  Building 

Three  explosions  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Nov.  10,  caused  great  damage  in 
the  plant  of  the  Polish  Weekly  Review, 
at'  Niagara  Falls.  Fire  followed  the 
blasts  and  brought  the  loss  to  more  than 
$15,000.  The  building  was  unoccupied 
at  the  time. 

A.  J.  I^wandowski,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  expresed  belief  that  the  explosions 
were  caused  by  bombs  placed  in  the 
building  by  persons  seeking  revenge  on 
the  new.spaper  for  its  expose  of  gambling 
among  the  Polish  people  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  vicinity.  The  newspaper  re- 
B  cently  showed  how  gambling  on  a  big 
^ale  was  going  on  at  picnics  of  various 
Polish  societies.  He  received  several 
threatening  letters,  but  ignored  these  and 
continued  his  camnaign. 

There  was  nothing  of  an  inflamable 
nature  in  the  building,  the  publisher  in¬ 
formed  the  Niagara  Falls  police,  who 
I  began  an  investigation. 


DUFFY  IN  DALLAS 

J.  Frank  Duffy,  well  known  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  circles,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  counsellor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  Journal.  Mr. 
Duffy  was  for  many  years  with  the  John 
Budd  Company,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  and  was  at  one  time  president  of 
that  firm.  Formerly  he  was  with  Veree 
&  Conklin.  He  served  a  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Six  Point  League. 


PHOENIX  GAZETTE  IS 
SOLD  TO  REPUBLIC 


Latter  Daily,  Formerly  The  Republi¬ 
can,  Will  Issue  Both  Papers  from 
Its  Plant — C.  A.  Stauffer  Is 
Publisher 


(fly  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher! 

Phoenix,  Nov.  18. — Purchase  of  the 
Phoenix  Eveninq  Gazette  was  announced 
in  the  Arizona  Republic  this  morning  by 
Charles  A.  Stauffer,  president  of  the 
Arizona  Publishine  Company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Republic. 

Wesley  W.  Knorpp,  vice-president  of 
the  company  which  will  publish  both 
papers,  will  continue  as  general  manager 
of  the  Arizona  Republic — and  its  as¬ 
sociated  enterprises  and  will  be  publisher 
of  the  Gazette. 

Announcement  of  the  purchase  first  was 
made  last  night  at  a  banquet  tendered  by 
Mr.  Stauffer,  to  300  of  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  of  Phoenix. 
It  followed  one  week  after  the  Arizona 
Republican  announced  its  complete  in¬ 
dependence  of  partisan  politics  and 
changed  its  name  to  Arizona  Republic. 

The  Republic  has  been  independently 
Republican  while  the  Gazette  has  been 
Democratic.  Mr.  Stauffer  announced  that 
the  Gazette  under  the  management  of  the 
Arizona  Publishing  Company  will  be 
similarly  entirely  independent. 

The  two  newspapers  will  be  published 
from  the  plant  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
under  one  general  administration,  but  will 
retain  senarate  news  and  editorial  staffs. 

The  Gazette  was  purchased  by  the 
Arizona  Publishing  Company,  from  F.  L. 
Naylor  and  Marco  Morrow.  Mr.  Naylor 
has  been  president  and  general  manager 
while  Mr.  Morrow,  assistant  publisher  of 
Tanner  Publications,  has  been  editor-in- 
chief. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  TO  SUSPEND 


Eberhardt,  Tallahassee  State  News 
Publisher,  to  Ask  Receivership 

(fly  telegraph  to  Editor  &  PublisherI 

Tai-lahassee.  Fla.,  Nov.  20. — In  an 
extra  edition  this  afternoon  the  Florida 
.Sitate  Nnt'S,  evening  newspaper,  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  suspend  publica¬ 
tion,  attributing  this  action  to  its  finan¬ 
cial  failure. 

Fred  O.  Eberhardt,  editor,  said  the 
nublishing  firm  of  Fred  O.  Eberhardt. 
Inc.,  of  which  he  is  nresident,  would  seek 
voluntarv  receivership  today. 

The  State  News  has  waged  an  active 
and  bitter  editorial  campaign  against 
Governor  Carlton  and  the  present  state 
administration  since  inauguration  of 
Carlton  two  years  ago. 

Eberhardt  and  his  newsppaer  has  been 
involved  in  numerous  legal  controversies 
and  court  actions  some  of  which  still  are 
pending. 

The  editor  said  he  would  issue  a  formal 
statement  as  soon  as  receivership  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  instituted. 

Eberhardt  now  faces  court  action  in 
Highlands  County  on  an  indictment 
charging  that  he  criminally  libeled  Gov¬ 
ernor  Carlton. 

The  editor,  in  turn,  has  filed  a  $50,000 
damage  suit  against  the  Governor. 

Eberhardt  also  has  filed  a  $.50,000  dam¬ 
age  suit  against  the  Miami  Daily  Ne^vs. 
and  a  similar  suit  against  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat,  which,  Eberhardt  said,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Governor’s  statement. 

Two  other  damage  suits  for  $.50,000 
each  were  filed  some  time  ago  bv  Eher- 
hardt  against  the  Marianna  Floridan 
which,  the  editor  alleged,  published  libel¬ 
ous  statements  concerning  him. 


Classification  of  Monitor  Families 

by  Income 

INCOME 

PER  CENT 

$10,000  and  over 

6.2 

5,000  -  $9,999 

17.3 

3,000-  4,999 

35.4 

over  3,000 

58.9 

Average  income  per  Monitor  family,  ^3,504. 
Average  income  per  family  for  entire  United 

States  is  estimated  at . 

.  .  .  ^2,500. 

Plenty  of  Prospects 
for  Quality  Merchandise 

SURVEY  OF  FAMILIES  which 
read  The  Chrisrian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  conducted  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Starch,  shows  that  the  Monitor 
reaches  people  of  high  standards  of 
living — people  who  can  afford  to  buy 
quality  merchandise.  Not  only  are  the 
incomes  of  Monitor  families  above  the  average,  but  their 
ownership  of  automobiles  and  their  use  of  public  utilities  and 
conveniences  indicate  that  they  are  alert,  modern  buyers. 

79.8  per  cent  of  Monitor  families  own  vacuum 
cleaners.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
average  is  37  per  cent. 

60.9  per  cent  of  Monitor  readers  classify  as 
major  executives  and  proprietors,  profes¬ 
sional,  junior  executives,  and  outside  salesmen. 

17.5  per  cent  of  Monitor  families  own  more 
than  one  car.  The  average  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  10  per  cent. 

66  per  cent  of  Monitor  readers  own  their 
own  homes. 

Dr.  Starch’s  report  gives  many  other  important  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  vocations,  incomes  and 
buying  habits  of  the  readers  of 
this  international  daily  newspaper. 

A  request  on  your  business  letter¬ 
head  or  a  copy  will  receive  imme¬ 
diate  attention. 

The 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  Daily  Newspaper  for  the  Home 

Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  ADVERTISING  OFFICES 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Florence 

TP25-11/30  "  _ 
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CALLING  THEMSELVES  “5TH  ESTATE,’ 
BROADCASTERS  ELECT  NEWS  MAN 


Damm,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Succeeds  Hedges,  Chicago 
News — Benson  Urges  Agency  Service,  Warns 
Against  Dual  Rates 


By  MARTIN  CODEL 


{By  telegraph  to  Euitur  &  I'ublishek) 
/'"LEVELAXU,  Xov.  19. — Radio  broad- 
^  casters  now  style  themselves  as  the 
"i'iifli  Estate.”  Such  subjects  as  “Radio 
and  the  -.N'ewspapers,”  "Gjpyrifthts,”  "The 
I'sychology  of  Radio  .Advertising,”  “The 
.Advertising  .Agencies  and  Broadcasting” 
and  the  "Business  Side  of  Station 
Management”  were  considered  at  the 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  which  closed 
its  three-day  sessions  here  today,  giving 
an  idea  of  the  apparent  conviction  among 
broadcasters  that  an  era  of  "audible 
journalism”  has  arrived. 

They  were  agreed  among  themselves 
that  radio  never  can  supplant  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  purveyor  of  news,  and  they 
asked  only  for  co-operation  from  the 
newspai>ers  to  whom  they  promised  to 
accord  the  co-oi)erat'ion  also  of  their 
vocal  medium. 

VX'ith  respect  to  radio  as  an  advertising 
medium,  William  S.  Hedges,  retiring 
president  of  the  association,  who  also  is 
president  of  WM.AQ,  Inc.,  of  the 
Clticatio  Daily  Xczes  and  radio  editor  of 
that  newspaper,  said : 

"From  my  experience  Ixith  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man  and  as  a  broadcaster,  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ear  is 
more  easily  offended  than  the  eye,  and 
that  things  perfectly  acceptable  in  printed 
advertising  cannot  lie  done  in  broadcast 
advertising.  It  is  foolhardy  for  broad¬ 
casters  to  assume  that  they  can  supplant 
other  advertising  media.  However,  that 
broadcasting  can  increase  the  effect  and 
influence  of  other  advertising  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated. 

More  than  200  broadcasters  and  a 
large  number  of  advertising  agency  men 
attended  the  convention. 

Another  newspaper  man,  Walter  J. 
Damm,  promotion  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  manager  of  its  radio 
station.  \V'T_MJ,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  to  succeed  Mr.  Hedges, 
who  continues  as  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  .Among  others  on  the 
board  of  directors  are  J.  J.  Storey,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Tele  {tram  and  Evening  Gazette 
and  managing  director  of  its  station, 
WTAG,  and  Edgar  L.  Bill,  manager  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer’s  radio  station,  WLS. 

The  phrase  "Fifth  Estate”  came  from 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Elliott,  president  of  the 
Central  Broadcasting  Co.,  operators  of 
WHO,  Des  Moines,  and  WOC,  Daven¬ 
port,  la.  The  idea  “clicked”  with  the 
broadcasters. 

The  broadcasters,  newspaper  men  and 
others  alike,  agreed  that  they  were  not 
in  comix?tition  with  the  newspapers ; 
that  the  publication  of  radio  programs 
by  newsiwiHTs  is  news  and  that  news¬ 
paper  readers  want  programs  listed  so 
as  best  to  identify  them ;  that  alert 
broadcasters  are  urging  their  advertising 
clients  to  merchandise  their  programs 
as  well  as  their  products  through  other 
media,  preferably  newspapers,  because 
they  are  more  timely  and  better  throw 
the  “spotlight”  on  feature<l  programs. 

Dean  Fitzer,  radio  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  manager  of  its  radio 
station,  W  D.AF,  reported  that  Kansas 
City  Star  charges  classified  advertising 
rates  for  all  program  listings,  including 
those  of  its  own  station,  Ijecause  the 
Post  Office  Department  classifies  such 
listings  as  advertising. 

Other  newspaper-radio  men  insistc<l 


in  quotations  of  the  stock  exchange. 

That  the  advertising  agencies  have 
recognized  in  radio  an  imjiortant  medium 
of  advertising  was  indicated  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
,A.A..A..A.,  who  spoke  on  radio  station 
relations  with  agencies.  Most  of  his 
slK*ech  was  devoted  to  problems  of 
agency  commissions,  which  the  broad¬ 
casters  agree<i  in  a  resolution  should  be 
l.s  per  cent  on  time  sold  and  IS  per 
cent  on  talent,  where  the  agency  actually 
particijiates  in  staging  the  program.  Mr. 
Benson  urged  the  radio  men  to  deal  with 
agencies  and  warned  them  against  dual 
rates. 

"Leading  broadcasters,”  he  said,  “tell 
me  that  with  a  limited  amount  of  time 
oix"!!,  the  selling  problem  is  not  as  acute 
as  the  service  need,  that  the  advertising 
agency  relation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  vital  to  radio.  Radio’s  popularity 
is  dependent  uiKin  the  grade  and  kind 
of  program  put  on,  and  its  value  as  a 
medium  is  dependent  upon  advertising 
results.  The  station  which  keeps  up  on 
these  two  counts  will  have  no  selling 
problem. 

“I  Itelieve  the  trend  will  be  toward 
centering  .service  in  the  advertising 
agency.  It  has  the  creative  bent,  intimate 
relations  with  the  client  and  his  problem 
and  a  broad  knowledge  of  advertising. 
V’ou  cannot  .safely  divorce  these  three 
fnctions  in  the  conduct  of  radio;  they 
belong  together  just  as  much  as  in  other 
fields.” 

Mr.  Benson  pointed  out  that  the 
agencies  have  had  so  much  trouble  with 
dual  rates  in  the  newspapers  that  they 
fear  them  in  radio. 

“Newspapers  themselves  arc  coming 
to  realize  the  folly  of  a  rate  differential, 
especially  a  wide  one,”  he  said.  “It  has 
been  working  havoc  with  them,  losing 
them  revenue  on  the  low  local  rate  which 
the  national  advertiser  secures.  He  makes 
an  aggressive  effort  to  get  it.  He  has 
to.  I  f  he  does  not,  his  competitor  will, 
atid  that  makes  for  unfair  competition. 
If  we  agencies  did  not  assist  him,  some- 
Iiody  else  would  and  we  lose  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  vicious  circle.  A^ou  can- 
tiot  have  two  prices  for  the  same  service 
in  any  line  of  business  without  having 
business  gravitate  toward  the  lower.” 

Mr.  Benson  announced  that  the 
.A. .A. A. .A.  is  planning  to  establish  a 
radio  bureau  at  its  New  York  bead- 
quarters  to  “gather  data  regarding  every 
worthwhile  station  in  the  country  and 
make  it  available  to  agents.” 

.  The  writer  as  manager  of  the  McClure 
Newspaper  syndicate’s  radio  news  bureau 
in  Washington,  has  complied  statistics 
from  authentic  .sources  of  information 
which  reveal  to  some  extent  the  prodig¬ 
ious  proportions  that  broadcasting  has 
altainerl  as  a  medium  of  advertising. 
Through  all  the  period  of  the  business 
depression,  while  nearly  all  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor  complained  of  slump  and  news- 
I)aper  linage  generally  declined,  the  two 
n.itional  radio  networks.  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  did  no  complaining.  Nor 
did  many  of  the  independent  broadcasters. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  19.10,  the 
joint  income  of  the  chains  from  the  sale 
of  time  and  exclusive  of  commissions 
on  _  talent — and  the  chains  have  taken 
their  places  as  leading  booking  agents — 
has  totaled  $18,798,.A49.  This  exceeds 
bv  nearlv  $70,000  their  joint  income  for 


luring  industry,  which  has  a  vital  stake 
in  the  maintenance  of  high  program 
standards  and  which  has  cut  very  little 
of  its  radio  time  in  comparison  with  the 
newspaper  linage  it  has  dropped  during 
the  current  business  depression. 

The  board  of  directors  concluded  the 
convention  by  appointing  Philip  G. 
Loucks,  former  Washington  newspaper 
man,  as  managing  director  to  succeed  L. 
S.  Ilaker,  resigned.  The  association's 
headquarters  will  be  moved  from  New 
York  to  the  National  Press  Building  in 
Washington. 

The  complete  list  of  newspaper-radio 
station  representatives  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  follows :  William  S.  Hedges, 
Judith  Weller,  Walter  R.  Lindsay,  Lynn 
.Aldrich  and  Bill  Hay,  \\  M.AQ,  Chicago 
Daily  News ;  W.  C.  Budges,  WEBC, 
Superior  (Wis.)  I'eletjram;  Martni 
Campbell  and  W.  L.  Coulson,  WHAS, 
Louisville  Courier-/ ounial ;  Stuart  M. 
Chambers,  KSD,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  George  B.  Chase,  WFAA,  Dal¬ 
las  Xezes;  Walter  J.  Damm,  WTMJ, 
Miheaukee  Journal;  Harvey  Perce, 
WLBW,  Topeka  Capital;  Walter  Hoff¬ 
man,  E.  L.  Tyson  and  J.  C.  Ross,  WWJ, 
Detroit  Xews;  Henry  Selinger  and 
George  Isaac,  WGN,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Harry  Shaw,  WHT,  Waterloo  (la.) 


COURAGE  IS  EXTOLLED 
BY  WOMAN  EDITOR 


‘Do  What  Everybody  Say*  Cannot 
Be  Done,”  Mr*.  Meloney  Tell* 
Student* — Relate*  Storie*  of 
Famou*  Folk 


“The  thing  that  everybody  tells  you 
cannot  be  done  is  the  thing  to  do,  and 
when  you  have  done  it  you  will  have 
achieved  something,”  Mrs.  William 
Brow’ll  Meloney,  editor  of  the  New  i'ork 
Herald  Tribune  Sunday  magazine,  told 
students  of  St.  Lawrence  university  at 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  a  guest 
speaker  last  week. 

Mrs.  Meloney  addressed  several  classes 
at  the  sch(K)l,  on  literature,  sociology, 
journalism  and  general  subjects.  In  one 
of  her  talks  Mrs.  Meloney  described 
"three  famous  women”  with  whom  she 
is  well  acquainted.  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Belgium,  Madam  Marie  Curie,  world 
famous  scientist,  and  Martha  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  head  of  the  College  of  Home 
Economics  at  Cornell  University. 

A  special  lecture  on  James  M.  Barrie, 
famous  English  writer,  was  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Melonev  before  the  St.  I>awrence 


Tribune;  Leo  Shehali,  WELL,  Battle  university  student  body.  She  cited  Barrie’s 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enqttirer-X ezvs ;  Edgar  courage  to  go  .m  writin^g  with  his  left 


Bill  and  Glenn  Snyder,  WLS,  the  Prairie 
Farmer;  H.  H.  Bliss,  WCLO,  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette;  and  C.  O.  Chat- 
terton,  KGW,  Portland  Oregonian. 

.Among  others  attending  were  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  M.  K.  Saltzman,  chair¬ 
man  ;  Col.  Thad  H.  Brown,  General 
Counsel,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Jolliffe,  Chief 
F'ngineer  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  Raymond  Bill,  C.  B.  Tighe  and 
Scott  Kingwell,  Radio  Digest;  G.  N. 
Stamm  and  R.  B.  Rolicrtson,  Broadcast 
Adz'crti.sing ;  Sol  Taishoff,  Consolidated 
Press  Assiiciation ;  Sedley  Brown,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  Co.;  Elliott  Jenkins, 
Jenkins-.Adams  Co.,  Inc.;  Isidor  Lubin, 
BriKikings  Institute  of  Economics; 
Howard  S.  Meighan  and  Neville  O’Neill, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  FNerett  G. 
Opie,  Rogers  &  Smith  Advertising 
.Agency ;  F'rank  M.  Russell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  National  Broailcasting  Co.;  E.  K. 
Cohan,  Technical  Advisor,  and  Dr.  Leon 
Levy,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  and  E.  C.  Mills, 
Radio  Music  Co.  , 


hand  after  an  affliction  had  rendered  his 
right  arm  practically  useless.  Mrs.  Me¬ 
loney  also  told  the  students  of  her  visit 
to  Barrie’s  home  last  Christmas  when  one 
of  his  hitherto  unpublished  plays  was 
enacted  tiefore  an  audience  that  included 
.A.  .A.  Milne,  John  Galsworthy,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  herself. 


AIDING  UNEMPLOYED 

The  Kan.sas  City  Journal  Post  last 
week  started  a  campaign  to  collect  dis¬ 
carded  clothing  for  adults  and  children. 
Drug  stores  that  advertise  with  the  paper 
were  designated  as  receiving  stations  and 
the  newspaper’s  delivery  trucks  picked 
up  the  clothing  and  delivered  it  to  char¬ 
itable  in.stifutions.  The  Journal-Post  is 
also  printing  free  help  wanted  advertise¬ 
ments. 


CORRECTION 

Through  an  error  in  an  announcement 
from  S.  S.  Koppe  &  CA).,  New  A’ork.  it 
was  stated  in  Editor  it  Pi  ulishkr  last 
week  that  FI  Mundo.  Havana,  had  been 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  .Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  El  Mundo  has 
applied  for  an  .A.B.C.  membership,  but 
the  application  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon. 


HUNTED  WITH  GOVERNOR 

J.  K.  W’alsh.  managing  editor,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (.Mich.)  Gazette,  accompanied 
Gov.  F'red  W.  Green  on  a  deer  hunting 
trip  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan  at  the  opening  of  the  season  Nov. 
LA 
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no  such  classification  by  thtS  the  whole  of’ 1929.  which  was  $18,729- 
^^Mtartment.  Mr.  Hedges  .=;7l.  and  represented  a  record  year  for 

of  radio  stations  network  broadcasting.  .And  the  liest 

k  .range  of  any  three  months  of  winter  broadcasting  re¬ 
newspaper  should  be  carried  as  news,  no  main  to  be  accounted  for. 

hlu  trade  names.  The  The  N.B.C.  showed  thus  far  this  vear 

to  Mr.  Hedges,  a  monthly  average  income  from  the  sale 

should  be  clarity  of  meaning.  of  time  amounting  to  about  $1  ..W.flOO. 

He  maintained  there  is  no  more  free  rohimbia’s  monthlv  average  exceeds 

advertising  in  listing  a  sponsor  s  name  $,s00.00fl.  Much  of  this  income,  of 

than  there  is  m  listing  the  firm  name  course,  comes  from  the  radio  manufac- 
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cessful  newspaper  plants 
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or  LEtTtRS 


The  leading  article  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Nov.  15,  was  on  the  de¬ 
mands  by  advertisers  that  newspapers 
lower  their  rates  because  the  dollar  is 
buying  more  of  other  commodities  than 
for  a  long  time  and  because  sales  are 
slow  and  the  cost  to  sell  must  be  held 
down  to  a  minimum.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
good  tactics  for  the  newspapers  to  take 
a  similar  offensive  (as  the  best  defense) 
and  urge  advertisers  in  general  to  reduce 
prices  of  advertised  goods?  Probably  it 
won't  be  policy  to  preach  any  such  cru¬ 
sade  in  editorial  columns,  but  why  not 
urge  it  through  space-sellers  as  a  safe 
and  sure  way  to  make  the  public  “buy 
now.”  A  single-ptige  article  in  Forbes 
for  Nov.  15,  “A.  &  P.,  Macy's,  Ford’s 
Secret”  by  Alfred  Baxter,  furnishes  a 
pattern  for  the  suggested  argument. 

The  national  income  has  been  cut  15 
per  cent  in  the  last  year;  and  consumer 
expenditures  are  off  almost  exactly  the 
same  fraction;  but  the  cost  of  living  is 
not  more  than  6  per  cent  lower.  In 
effect  Mr.  Baxter  says  that  this  spread 
between  the  15  per  cent  and  the  6  per 
cent  is  the  explanation  of  slow  buying; 
and  that  where  the  seller  has  cut  prices 
to  correspond  with  reduced  income  and 
reduced  expenditures  there  the  seller  has 
made  a  profit. 

.\.  &  P.  sales  in  1930  are  7.8  per  cent 
better  than  in  1929;  12  other  food  chains 
show  a  loss  of  0.8  per  cent  in  the  same 
period — the  reason  is  that  A.  &  P.  met 
the  market  more  quickly  and  completely 
than  their  competitors. 

Ford  new  car  registrations  are  off 
only  5  per  cent,  and  other  makes  are  off 
40  per  cent — for  the  same  reason.  From 
September,  1929,  to  Tuly,  1930,  R.  H. 
Macy’s  prices  on  269  items  declined  18 
per  cent;  and  Macy  sales  are  11  per  cent 
aliove  last  year  in  dollar  value,  and  net 
profits  are  a  new  hip'h  which  is  about 
8  per  cent  above  1929. — R.  \\ . 

♦  *  ♦ 

WILLIAM  BERNARD  NORTON, 
formerly  religious  editor  of  the 
Chiccif/o  Tribune,  thinks  it  is  about  time 
that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  value  of  publicity. 
His  book,  “Church  and  Newspaper,” 

published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
informs  the  clergy  of  ways  and  means 
of  getting  themselves  into  print — and 
not  only  for  selfish  reasons,  of  course, 

but  for  the  puriiose  of  spreading  the 

Word  for  tlie  benefit  of  mankind. 

For  such  a  sublime  purpose  some  of 
the  means  suggested  by  Dr.  Norton  are 
quite  earthy,  and  suggest  in  essence  the 
principles  of  the  advanced  doctrines  of 
Ivy  Lee,  Edward  L.  Bernays  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  A.  Hastings  of  Columbia 
University.  For  instance : 

The  churches  have  pretty  girls  and  nothing 
will  carry  an  .announcement  of  some  church 
event  quicker  than  a  picture  of  one  of  them 
.  .  .  Newspapers,  of  course,  do  print  pic¬ 
tures  of  women  who  are  not  attractive,  but 
rtere  is  a  special  interest  in  them  . 

Every  pastor  ought  to  have  some  glossy  prints 
of  himself. 

“There  are  times.”  Dr.  Norton  says, 
“when  news  can  be  created  ( Page  Mr. 
Bernays!)  as  well  as  waited  for.  If 
you  are  a  star  yourself,  it  is  easy  to 
shine  by  your  own  refulgence.  But  if 
not.  you  still  may  hitch  your  wagon  to 
a  star.”  Then  he  tells  his  readers  how 
various  ministers  have  connected  their 
functions.  for  which  they  wanted 
"legitimate  publicity,”  with  prominent 
men,  William  Jennings  Brvan,  Billv 
Sunday. 

-^nd  here’s  another  tip  to  ministers, 
one,  however,  that  is  beginning  to  fray 
about  the  sleeves : 

In  at  least  two  instances  coming  under  my 
ObMrvation,  religious  leaders  have  gained  pub¬ 
licity  for  causes  they  represented  by  embody¬ 
ing  jnnii'  statements  in  the  form  of  ten  com- 
raandments  ...  As  a  matter  of  precau- 
nowever,  it  might  be  said  that  a  plan 
wtiicti  works  successfully  when  it  is  a  novelty, 
loses  Its  appeal  if  frequently  repeated. 

Comment  “in  a  pertinent  way”  on 
current  events,  and  even  an  obscure 
preacher  will  receive  publicity.  Dr. 


Norton  says.  He  lists  the  holidays  as 
both  sermon  and  publicity  material. 

He  mentions  Mary  Garden  and  Babe 
Ruth,  and  points  out  their  publicity  ap¬ 
peal,  and  adds : 

This  principle  applies  to  the  newspaper. 
Publicity  depends  upon  the  interest  created  fn 
the  person,  the  event  or  the  character  of  the 
ircsentation.  If  you  are  big  enough  or  popu- 
ar  enough  to  have  created  genuine  interest  in 
yourself,  you  need  no  other  help.  But  if  you 
belong  to  the  general  average  .  .  .  you 

will  study  the  question  ...  It  is  not 
necessary  for  a  minister  to  seek  publicity  for 
everything  he  does  or  says,  but  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  seize  upon  certain  occasions  and  make 
a  studied  effort  to  utilize  them  for  his  own 
and  the  public  good. 

There  is  little  in  the  b<rok  about  re¬ 
ligious  advertismg,  but  this  paragraph 
states  Dr.  Norton’s  views: 

In  an  article  ...  a  minister  says  his 
church  is  able  to  pay  for  advertising  but  re¬ 
fuses  to  do  so  out  of  consideration  for  churches 
that  cannot  afford  to  pay.  Such  reasoning  is 
wrong  psychology.  Every  church  that  adver¬ 
tises  and  furnishes  religious  news  helps  every 
other  church  by  helping  to  create  interest  in 
religion  as  such. 

This  volume,  however  its  espou.sal  of 
“circus  religion”  may  unfavorably  affect 
some  readers,  will  be  extremely  valuable 
to  the  clergy.  Dr.  Norton  was  with  the 
Tribune  more  than  20  years,  and  was 
for  as  long  a  time  a  preacher.  He 
knows  both  sides  of  the  subject.  The 
volume’s  chief  value  will  be  in  its  ac¬ 
quainting  ministers  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  newspaper  functions,  something 
they  certainly  should  know.  The  book 
is  dotted  with  pertinent  anecdotes  out 
of  Dr.  Norton’s  experience,  and  has  a 
bright,  unpretentious  style. — J.  W.  P. 
*  *  ^ 

HIS  publishing  season  has  had  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  books  on 
business  psychology.  One  of  the  new¬ 
est  is  “Strategy  in  Handling  People,” 
and  it  is  even  better  than  you  might 
expect  from  the  colloquial  title.  The 
authors  are  Ewing  T.  Webb,  for  a  dozen 
years  \vith  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  John  J.  B.  Mor¬ 
gan,  professor  of  psychology  in  North¬ 
western  University ;  and  his  collabora¬ 
tion  has  produced  a  combination  of 
good  clear  “selling”  writing  and  sound 
science.  The  book  has  been  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  by  Boulton  Pierce  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  its  publishers,  and  it  is  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  difficult  subject. 

The  variant  title  is  “The  I£very-day 
Methods  of  Successful  Men,”  and  the 
pedagogical  value  lies  in  the  practical 
and  interesting  scheme  on  which  the 
b(K)k  is  built :  anecdotes  to  illustrate 
topic  after  topic  are  recounted  and  com¬ 
mented  upon,  and  the  moral  or  general 
principle  is  then  formulated  in  plain 
language.  The  anecdotes  by  themselves 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  any  news¬ 
paper  man’s  library,  ready  for  reference 
since  they  are  grouped  by  subject  and 
indexed  by  the  name  of  the  successful 
man  who  is  the  hero  of  each.  And  the 
bibliography  gives  the  source  of  each 
story. 

Many  of  them  are  new — personal  in¬ 
terviews  are  “Int.”  in  the  bibliographical 
appendix :  for  example  the  story  of  the 
preliminaries  to  the  (ieorge  Batten  Com¬ 
pany  merger  with  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn.  Mr.  Johns  in  an  offhand  way 
said  to  Mr.  Durstine  “I  noticed  the 
other  night  that  your  agency  and  mine 
have  no  competing  accounts.”  “What  do 
yon  mean  by  that?”  asked  Durstine. 
“None  of  your  business,”  replied  Johns. 
.  .  .  “Johns  opened  negotiations  bv  feel¬ 
ing  his  way”  is  the  comment.  This  is 
in  a  chapter  called  “More  Detective 
Work” — for  the  authors  use  the  hire  of 
mystery  as  well  as  the  appeal  to  self- 
improvement  and  our  inlxirn  desire  to 
know  intimate  personal  details  about 
successful  and  famous  people. 

This  volume,  so  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  in  itself,  may  well  be  an  earnest  of 
lietter  text-books  and  saner  educational 
methods  to  come  when  the  best  there 
is  in  advertising  technique  is  combined 
with  sound  scientific  content. — R.  W. 
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The  Secret  of  a 
De  PRIEST  Campaign 

ADE  priest  Circulation  Building  Caiiipai^i 
is  UNIQUE  in  its  ability  —  or  KNACK  (a 
trade  secret)  — of  obtaining  liigli-gratle  con¬ 
testants  among  the  most  prominent  and  popular 
men  and  Momen  of  a  city  or  community. 

In  a  Dc  Priest  eampuign  recently  conducted  in  a  great 
Metropolitan  center  —  a  county  of  2,500,000  popula¬ 
tion,  there  were  800  candidates,  400  of  them  active. 

Among  the  leading  candidates  and  the  big  prize 
winners  were  the  following: 

(1)  An  alderman  of  the  city  (fifty  pulitiral  workers  in  his 
behalf);  (2)  An  ofRcer  of  the  gas  company  (6,000  employees); 
(3)  An  oflieer  of  the  electric  company  (10,000  employee**);  (4) 
An  officer  of  the  telephone  company  (16,000  employees); 
(5)  Two  from  the  postal  service  (10,000  employees); 

(6)  The  secretary  of  a  political  County  Executive  Committee 
(hundreds  of  thousands  of  party  members) ;  (7)  The  Deputy 
County  Clerk,  with  200  men  working  for  him  throughout  the 
campaign;  (8)  Thirty-two  policemen  and  firemen;  (9)  The  most 
popular  junior  official  in  the  Navy  Yard  (33,000  naval  per¬ 
sonnel);  (10)  The  sheriff  of  an  adjoining  county,  of  1,000,000 
population  (200  deputies  under  him)  ; 

(11)  The  city's  most  popular  school  principal,  with  a  personal 
following  from  fifty  high  sehool  principals  and  thousands  of 
students;  (12)  The  popular  priest  of  one  of  the  largest  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  several  thousand;  (13)  One  of  the  most 
popular  officers  in  an  army  personnel  of  10,000;  (14)  One  of 
the  most  popular  Elks,  by  vote  of  more  than  20,000  fellow 
members;  (15)  The  grand  secretary  of  one  on  the  largest 
fraternal  insurance  organizations  in  America; 

(16)  Two  of  the  head  officials  of  the  city’s  detective  forces; 
(17)  Sevc-ral  bankers,  one  of  them  the  manager  of  a  hraneh  of 
the  greatesit  hunk  in  America;  (18)  The  agent  of  the  large**! 
railroail  station  (several  thousand  fellow  R.  K.  employees). 

These  were  all  eandidates  in  one  big  De  Priest  (Cam¬ 
paign.  The  other  eontestants  ineluded  prominent 
repres«*ntative8  from  nearly  every  trade,  profession, 
and  oeeupation  in  the  eity. 

IS  IT  ANY  WONDER  THAT  THAT  CAMPAIGN 
DEVELOPED  OVER  30,000  NEW  SUB.SCRH’TIONS? 

Our  organization  includes  circulation  experts  who  have 
worked  in  this  and  other  organizations,  conducting  successful 
campaigns  on  hig  newspapers  in  New  Y'ork,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington,  Tampa.  Miami,  Boston.  Rochester,  Pittsburg,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Butte,  Spokane,  Port¬ 
land,  .San  Franeisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Our  force  commandi^  ii  Kpeakins:  ad'qiiaiiitance  with  fl%'e  lan^uai^es  and 
we  arc  available  to  conduct  rnnipaiicnn  in  the  United  StateN»  Uanada,  and 
the  Iditiii-American  countricH.  U  KITE  OK  WIKK  FOK  FIELD  HUKVEY. 

Hudson  De  Priest 
Campaign  Organization 

SCIEATIFIC  URClLATlOy  BllLDllSG  THROUGH  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  CAMPAIGNS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 

246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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NEWSPAPERS  HELPED 
MOVE  GRAPE  CROP 


WRITES  RADIO  MURDER  TRIAL 


Between  $60,000  end  $70,000  Spent 
in  Test  Cunpaign  in  Five 
Cities  by  California 
Group 


Another  California  product  has  found 
newspaper  advertising  the  best  method 
for  disposal  of  the  surplus  crop,  it  was 
revealed  by  H.  A.  Caddow  of  the  Cali- 


CALI  FORMA 
EMPEROR 
GRAPES 


CALIFORNIA 
TOKAY  GRAPES 
—a  health  treat 
brought  3000 
miles  to  you 


Noted  Cast  to  Present  Play  by  K.  M. 

Ellis  of  New  York  American 

“The  Trial  of  Vivienne  Ware,"  written 
by  Kenneth  M.  Ellis,  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  feature  writer,  will  be  presented  on 
a  radio  network  from  station  WJZ  in 
New  York  for  six  consecutive  nights 
starting  Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  at  10:30  p.m. 

The  play,  which  is  being  supervised  by 
John  Golden,  noted  theatrical  producer, 
with  a  cast  of  radio  players  and  three 
members  of  the  New  York  bar  is  the  first 
murder  trial  drama  ever  presented  on  the 
air,  according  to  National  Broadcasting 
Company  officials.  George  Gordon  Battle, 
internationally  famous  lawyer,  will  play 
the  role  of  attorney  for  the  defense. 

Hearst  newspapers  in  cities  covered  by 
WJZ  network  broadcasts  are  tying  in 
promotion  stunts  with  the  play.  The 
listening  public  will  serve  as  the  jury  and 
the  newspapers  will  seek  verdicts  and  the 
reasons  therefore  from  the  invisible  audi-^ 
ence.  The  broadcast  is  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  American. 

Mr.  Ellis  wrote  and  staged  a  large 
outdoor  spectacle,  the  “Pageant  of  the 
Apostle  Island,”  at  Bayfield,  Wis.,  in 
1924  in  which  2,500  Ojibwe  Indians  and 
.500  whites  participated.  The  pageant  out¬ 
lined  300  years  of  history. 

SECRET  HEARINGS  ENDED 


New  York  Judge  Admitting  Reporters 
to  All  Trial* 


Two  Example*  of  California 
Crape  Copy. 


fornia  Grape  Control  Board,  Ltd.  Faced 
with  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  more 
juice  grapes  than  last  year  and  on  a 
weaker  market,  the  board  spent  between 
$60,000  and  $70,000  in  a  test  campaign 
centered  in  five  Eastern  cities.  The  en¬ 
tire  sum  was  expended  in  newspapers. 
Results  were  such  that  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  is  warranted  next  year. 

“This  is  our  first  year  of  operation 
and  we  have  no  method  of  comparing 
results  with  and  without  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Caddow  stated.  “The 
campaign  has  proved  a  success,  however, 
and  we  are  preparing  to  make  a  more 
extensive  appropriation  next  year.  Ex¬ 
actly  what  this  amount  will  be  cannot 
be  stated  at  this  time,  hut  it  will  be  de¬ 
termined  in  April  or  May. 

“Five  cities  were  used  in  the  campaign. 
They  were  New  York  City,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  grape  movement  this  year  was 
heavier  than  last,  but  the  net  return  will 
be  less.  There  were  certain  adverse 
economic  factors  affecting  the  price, 
however.” 

Mr.  Caddow  said  that  the  entire  cam¬ 
paign  was  devoted  to  fresh  grapes  and 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  which  has 
been  prepared  for  Fruit  Industries,  Inc., 
a  division  of  the  California  Grape  Con¬ 
trol  Board.  Ltd.  It  is  understood  that 
this  organization  is  soon  to  open  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  advertising  grape  con¬ 
centrates  in  Illinois,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Grape  concentrates  are  grape  juices 
which  may  be  turned  into  wine  after 
purchase  by  the  working  of  natural  laws. 
No  information  on  the  proposed  adver¬ 
tising  camnaign  could  be  obtained  at  the 
San  Francisco  offices  of  Fruit  Industries, 
Inc.,  where  it  was  stated  that'  all  advice 
on  this  matter  must  come  from  Hugh 
Adams,  sales  manager  for  the  office  at 
35  Blast  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  It  was 
learned  from  another  source  that  adver¬ 
tising  copy  for  such  a  campaign  already 
had  been  prepared  and  approved.  Fruit 
Industries,  Inc.,  is  fostered  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  and  is  bolstered  by  a 
loan  of  $1,300,000  from  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Star  chamber  proceedings  in  divorce 
and  kindred  cases  tend  only  to  mangle 
facts,  according  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Joseph  Morschauser  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  who  accordingly  is  throw¬ 
ing  open  all  such  cases  to  newspaper 
men. 

He  has  just  advised  the  press  he  will 
not  hold  divorce  and  separation  actions 
in  his  chambers,  as  heretofore. 

“Newspaper  men  seem  to  have  the 
knack  of  discovering  the  facts  for  them¬ 
selves,  no  matter  how  much  the  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  principals  try  to  keep  them 
quiet,”  asserts  the  court.  “They  might 
as  well  hear  the  evidence  and  get  all  the 
facts  correct.” 

Westchester  County  newspapers  have 
criticized  editorially  the  practice  of 
holding  secret  sessions. 


NEWSPAPER  CLUB  PERFORMS 


“Knocking  Bird*”  of  New  York  Group 
Give  Satirical  Revue 

.An  audience  of  notables  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  professional  and  political  world  at¬ 
tended  the  performance  of  “Headlines  of 
1930.”  given  by  “The  Knocking  Birds” 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Ouh  in  the 
Chanin  Building  Auditorium,  Sunday 
night,  Nov.  16.  The  show,  a  satirical 
revue,  poked  fun  at  the  local  political 
situation  in  sketches  entitled  “Ewald  As 
You  and  I.”  “Tut.  Tut.  Tuttle.”  and 
“Cute  Little  Judicial  (iown." 

Joseph  Van  Kaalte  and  William  H. 
Gregory  were  authors  of  the  skits,  and 
Edward  Kelly  wrote  the  lyrics.  Stage 
direction  was  supervised  by  Frank  N. 
Robinson.  Floyd  Hines  played  the 
piano,  and  solos  were  sung  by  lames 
Doherty,  Victor  Lawn,  Charles  Keegan, 
Jerry  Maguire,  and  Frank  McCormack. 


25,000  AT  DAILY’S  PARTY 


Detroit  New*  Columni*t  Ha*  Con¬ 
tributor*  Meet  Each  Other 

•A  large  party  was  held  in  Detroit 
Friday,  Nov.  1*4,  when  25,0(X)  persons 
answered  the  invitation  of  Nancy  Brown, 
conductor  of  the  Experience  Column  of 
the  Detroit  Xen's,  to  meet  contributors 
to  her  department  at  the  Institute  of 
.Art. 

The  original  idea  of  the  party  was  to 
gather  together  some  of  those  whose 
letters  have  appeared  in  the  column  dur¬ 
ing  its  life  in  the  News  and,  without 
disclosing  their  identities,  allow  them  to 
meet  one  another. 

Of  the  25,000  people  who  sought  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  museum,  only  8,000  could 
get  inside. 


TRADITION  BROKEN  TO 
OPPOSE  CANDIDATE 


Minneapoli*  Journal  Conducted  Lively 
Campaign  for  Democrat  Against 
Senator  Schall  —  Carried 
City  by  Big  Vote 


Min.n’kapolis,  Nov.  18. — Breaking  away 
from  its  long  established  Republican 
traditions  this  year,  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  opposed  the  re-election  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall,  who  had  won 
the  Republican  nomination  in  the  pri¬ 
maries,  and  supported  the  Democratic 
nominee,  Einar  Hoidale.  Although  he 
did  not  win  the  election,  Hoidale  car¬ 
ried  the  city  of  Minneapolis  by  36,000 
plurality. 

Both  Schall  and  Hoidale  are  citizens 
of  Minneapolis  and  both  are  lawyers. 
Mr.  Schall  had  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion  behind  him,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  franking  privilege.  Mr.  Hoidale  had 
practically  no  organization,  no  cam¬ 
paign  fund  and  few  speakers. 

The  Journal  waged  a  lively  campaign 
in  Mr.  Hoidale’s  behalf,  at  the  same  time 
giving  all  candidates  equal  attention  in 
its  news  columns.  Several  of  the  Schall 
speakers  over  the  radio  and  in  meetings 
attacked  the  Journal  and  these  speeches 
were  printed.  The  Journal  editorial 
page  daily  denounced  Senator  Schall, 
based  on  his  record  in  Congress  and  full 
pages  were  printed  in  the  editorial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  edition.  One  of 
these  pages  attracted  wide  attention.  It 
gave  “The  Complete  Record  of  Schall’s 
Attendance  at  Tariff  Hearings.”  This 
record  consisted  of  a  double  row  of 
black  ciphers,  in  the  form  of  a  baseball 
score.  Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign 
first  page  editorials  were  printed. 

Minneapolis,  normally  heavily  Repub¬ 
lican,  voted  for  Hoidale  by  nearly  two 
to  one  over  Schall.  The  latter  was 
beaten  in  his  own  county,  his  own  city, 
his  own  ward  and  his  own  precinct. 
However,  the  36,000  Hoidale  plurality 
in  Minneapolis,  with  10,000  more  in  St. 
Paul,  was  overcome  by  the  vote  of  the 
back  districts,  where  daily  newspapers 
do  not  circulate,  and  Schall  won  out  by 
10,000. 

Of  the  other  two  Minneapolis  news¬ 
papers,  one  supported  Schall  and  one 
was  silent. 


BARTON  TO  SPEAK  DEC.  11 

The  date  for  an  address  by  Leslie 
Barton  of  Chicago  to  the  Six-Point 
League,  organization  of  special  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  in  New  York,  has 
been  changed  to  Dec.  11.  Mr.  Barton, 
bead  of  the  KXl.OOO  Group  of  American 
Cities,  will  speak  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 


JOINS  MAP  FIRM 


Cline  •  W  ettinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drire 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 


W.  W.  Wells,  formerly  a  salesman 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate,  has 
joine<l  the  Rand  McNally  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  map  firm.  Mr.  Wells  was  in  1925 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 


i»  used  by 


Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo. 

Ask  them  about  it 


vMMAvsi  r*$  Ptru.  VU* 

Chicacei  W—hlnton 

New  Yerki  Dally  New* 

Wmm»  ^ 

Sen  Franciecei  Firet  Natlanal 


WON  CHARTER  FIGHT 


Cincinnati  Poet  Praieed  for  Aiding 
Reform  Victory  in  Election 

The  Cincinnati  Post  has  been  receiv-  i 
ing  high  praise  for  its  part  in  tht  | 
sweeping  victory  of  the  non-partisan  i 
Charter  ticket  for  the  Hamilton  County  ^ 
offices  in  the  recent  election.  I 

Every  one  of  the  seven  candidates  on  “ 
the  Charter  county  ticket  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  5,(XX)  and  upwards  I 
and  Frank  W.  Rostock,  president  and  * 
managing  editor  of  the  Post,  and  Albert 
Segal,  columnist  and  political  editor, 
have  been  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  Charter  and  anti-gang  leaders  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  victory  of  the  fusion  ticket  has 
swept  away  the  last  vestige  of  political 
power  in  county  office  control  from  tht 
political  survivors  of  the  old  (Jeorge  B, 
Cox  group  of  bi-partisans. 

Former  Mayor  Murray  Seasongood, 
pioneer  leader  of  the  Charter  movement,  t 
and  father  of  the  city  manager  and  good  I 
government  regime  in  city  politics,  gave 
public  commendation  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Post  in  an  official  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  said  that  “the  untir¬ 
ing  support  of  the  Post  in  the  fight  for 
the  control  of  the  county  by  the  good 
government  forces  was  Mike  the  shadow 
of  a  rock  in  a  wearv  land.’  ” 


BERCOVICI  IN  PUBUCITY 

H.  Le  B.  Bercovici  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  American  Press, 
and  is,  at  present,  doing  special  publicity 
and  promotion  work  for  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Club’s  Second  Annual  Ball, 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  Nov.  73. 
Before  joining  the  American  Press  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Bercovici  was  with  the 
old  Fourth  Estate,  now  merged  in  Em- 
TOR  &  Publisher;  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph;  and  had  done  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  work.  Mr.  Bercovici  has  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury;  London  Mercury;  Bookman;  and 
other  magazines. 


C/ODiplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Ejrster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  HL 
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without  acknowledgment  was  indefensi¬ 
ble;  but  questions  arose  which  were  on 
the  border  line.  He  thought  the  prob¬ 
lem  might  well  be  submitted  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  by  which  a  code  could  be  drawn 
up.  Lord  Riddell  said  that  there  was 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  quotation 
within  the  limits  of  the  copyright  law. 
It  would  be  disastrous  if  there  were 
any  movement  among  publishers  in 
Great  Britain  to  restrict  proper  and  fair 
quotation  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  Conference  decided  to  ask  the  Em¬ 
pire  Press  Union  to  consult  its  branches 
and  also  the  Society  of  Authors  and  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  in  an  endeavor 
to  draw  up  a  satisfactory  code  to  regu¬ 
late  the  practice. 

The  program  of  entertainment  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  intervals  of  the  Con¬ 


ference  was  of  a  varied  and  instructive 
character  and  was  calculated  to  give 
the  delegates  a  good  impression  of  the 
England  and  Scotland  of  to-day.  Its 
high  spot  was  a  reception  by  the  King 
and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  when 
each  member  of  the  delegation  was  per¬ 
sonally  welcomed  by  their  Majesties. 
Other  interesting  arrangements  were 
\isits  to  Aldershot  to  witness  a  special 
demonstration  of  mechanized  war  equip¬ 
ment  ;  to  Portsmouth  to  see  a  naval  dis¬ 
play  and  to  Hendon  to  view  an  air 
pageant. 


AIDED  DRIVE  FOR  JOBS 

The  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  newspapers, 
the  Evening  News,  Telegraph  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Patriot,  have  cooperated  with  the 
Harrisburg  Welfare  Federation  in  find¬ 
ing  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Large 
and  small  advertisements,  calling  on 
citizens  “to  have  work  done  now”  and  to 
“provide  odd  jobs  if  possible”  were 
printed. 


TO  EXCHANGE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  page  22) 


It  was  very  strongly  supported  by  several 
of  the  Canadian  delegates,  particularly 
bv  J.  W.  Uafoe,  Manitoba  Free  Press, 
Winnipeg,  whose  views  carried  great 
weight  with  the  Conference.  In  the  end, 
the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority. 

Resolutions  Kos.  8,  9  and  10  were  m- 
tr^uced  at  the  instance  of  the  delegates 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  with  a 
view  to  removing  handicaps  which  at 
present  arc  imi)eding  progress.  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  11  was  likewise  intended  to 
benefit  the  press  of  Ceylon.  Resolution 
Xo.  12  was  based  on  proposals  of  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  delegations 
aimed  against  "the  undesirable  tendency 
to  hold  judicial  courts  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  in  camera.” 

Through  T.  W.  Mackenzie,  the 
Bloemfontein  Friend,  an  invitation  to 
hold  the  Fifth  Imperial  Conference  in 
South  Africa  in  1935  was  extended  to 
This  was  accepted,  the 
constituting  Resolution  No. 


24-PAGE  ROTO  SECTION 

The  Fort  IVayne  (Ind.)  Ncivs-Sen- 
tinel  recently  issued  a  24-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  regular  size,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  Tower.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  .section  was  advertising,  E. 
W.  Kampe,  promotion  director,  said. 


NEW  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 

Francis  S.  Updike  has  been  named 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel,  to  succeed  Roselle  C. 
Mayer,  who  recently  became  city  editor. 


Black  is  BLACK 
with  Paralastic  Rubber  Rollers 


the  Conference, 
acceptance  c .... 

13. 

Apart  from  the  resolutions,  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Conference  was  taken  up 
in  listening  to  addresses  of  an  informa¬ 
tive  character  delivered  by  leading  pub¬ 
lic  men,  government  officials  and  adver¬ 
tising  experts,  the  object  being  to  give 
the  delegates  from  overseas  a  thorough 
idea  of  developments  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Prime  Minister,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ram¬ 
say  Macdonald;  the  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Stanley 
Baldwin  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George, 
were  heard  on  three  occasions.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  Benn,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  gave  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  situation  in  India.  The  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr.  H.  B.  Lees-Smith,  out¬ 
lined  the  overseas  and  Imperial  .services 
carried  on  by  the  Post  Office.^  Sir  Basil 
Blackett,  Chairman  of  Imperial  and  In¬ 
ternational  Communications,  Limited, 
dealt  with  “Empire  Communications 
and  the  Empire  Press”  in  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  paper.  J.  R.  Riddell,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  London  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  contributed  a  valuable  technical  ad¬ 
dress  on  "Newspaper  Produdtion.” 
Lord  Riddell,  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association;  Sir  William  Crawford 
and  Sir  Ernest  Benn  led  off  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  session  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
advertising.  The  late  Lord  Thomson, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  delivered  a 
glowing  and  optimistic  address  on  the 
future  of  aviation,  while  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Secretary  to  the  Overseas  Trade 
Department,  Mr,  Gillett,  discussed  the 
future  of  Empire  trade.  In  addition  to 
these  distinguished  speakers,  delegates 
were  privileged  to  hear  several  other 
noted  public  men  at  dinners  and  lunch¬ 
eons  tendered  to  them  during  the  course 
of  the  Conference. 

One  of  the  important  debates  of  the 
Conference  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  "lifting”  of  editorial  matter.  This 
was  introduced  by  Tom  Clarke,  London 
Daily  News,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute 
of  Journalists.  He  declared  that  the 
indiscriminate  “lifting”  by  overseas 
newspapers  of  articles  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  if  they  were  original,  and  not 
paid  for,  was  creating  some  bitterness 
which  it  was  desirable  to  remove.  R. 
D.  Blumenfeld,  London  Daily  Express, 
supported  this  contention.  Lt.-Col.  J. 
H.  Woods,  Calgary  Herald,  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Delegation,  claimed  that 
95  per  cent  of  the  faults  of  which  com- 
^aint  was  made,  were  unintentional. 
Overseas  editors  had  not  the  faintest 
desire  to  do  injustice  to  British  news¬ 
papers.  In  Canada,  they  wished  to  use 
as  much  British  material  as  possible  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  know  what  could 
^d  could  not  properly  be  “lifted.”  J. 
Hutchison,  Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Daily 
Ttmes,  thought  that  there  should  be  a 
clearer  definition  of  improper  "lift- 
j.  W,  Dafoe,  Manitoba  Free 
Press,  said  that  he  would  consider  it  a 
disaster  if  it  was  made  impossible  to 
quote  from  a  London  paper.  “Lifting” 


Has  your  paper  a  muddy  com' 
plexion?  You  know, —  that 
mottled  appearance,  with  greys 
and  blacks  fighting, — and  the 
odds  in  favor  of  the  greys.  And 
here  and  there  a  little  barren 
ring'worm  effect  that  makes  the 
life  of  a  pressman’s  cat  a  succes' 
sion  of  dodging  kicks. 

Or  does  it  have  that  “job  press” 
look?  Halftones  crisp,  snappy, 
recognizable,  —  type  black  and 
sharp,  with  clean  whites  to  set  it 
off, — a  general  invitation  to  read. 

People  like  a  paper  that  looks 
easy  to  read.  Appearance,  as 
much  as  editorial  content,  influ' 
ences  circulation.  The  “big  cir' 
culation”  papers  are  well  printed 
papers, — ^and  you’ll  find  that  ah 
most  invariably  they’re  printed 
with  rubber  rollers. 

Rubber  rollers, — Paralastics  par' 
ticularly, — have  an  affinity  for 
ink, — a  faculty  for 


out  around  the  edges  and 
smudge.  And  they’re  every  bit 
as  good  on  colors  including 
water  colors  or  gravure. 

Paralastics  save  ink, — because 
you  don’t  have  to  load  the 
form  to  get  good  coverage. 
Save  trouble, — because  they 
need  no  washing  up,  no  pam' 
pering  or  doping,  no  continual 
resetting.  &ve  money, —  be' 
cause  a  single  set  delivers  top 
notch  performance  year  after 
year  and  all  year  ’round.  They 
don’t  shrink,  soften,  harden  or 


bolster.  And  Paralastic’s  spe' 
cial  oil  resistant  compound 
controls  swell  within  such 
uniform  and  slight  limits  that 
it  never  hampers  production. 

A  dose  of  Paralastics  is  a  good 
tonic  for  any  press, — and  a 
treatment  you  won’t  have  to 
repeat  for  a  long,  ho'n'g  time. 
We’ll  gladly  give  you  full 
information, — and  show  you 
some  interesting  specimens 
of  “sweet”  newspaper  print' 
ing  done  with  Paralastics. 
Say  when. 


manipulating 
it  to  a  uniform  film  and  spread' 
ing  it  on  the  form  with  a  kiss 
impression  that  covers  the  sur' 
face  evenly  and  adequately, — on 
highlight  dots  and  shadows,  hair 
line  rules  and  lao  point  heads, — 
just  enough  to  give  a  rich  veh 
vety  black  that  pleases  the  eye 
and  not  a  mite  over  to  squeeze 


American  Wringer  Co.,  Inc. 
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MRS.  E.  W.  SCRIPPS  DIES 
AT  MIRAMAR,  CAL. 

Widow  of  Famou*  Publisher  Suc¬ 
cumbs  to  Pneumonia  After  Trip 
Around  World — Survived  by 
Three  Children 

Xackic  Hi>lt>iiiKi‘r  Scripps.  widow  of 
Edward  Wyllis  Scripps,  founder  of 
the  Scripps-Mckae  League  of  News¬ 
papers,  now  tlie  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  die<i  Nov.  1()  of  i)neunionia  at 
Miramar,  tlie  Scri|»ps'  estate  near  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

^Ir.s.  Scripps  had  returnetl  eight  weeks 
ago  from  a  trip  around  the  world.  On  her 
return  she  was  a  patient  in  the  Scripps 
Memorial  Hospital,  at  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  for 
ten  days  but  had  returned  to  her  home 
where  she  weakened  gradually  until  her 
death.  Three  weeks  ago  her  son,  Robert 
P.  Scripps,  head  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
XewspaiK'rs,  was  summoned  to  her  bed¬ 
side  and  leading  medical  speciali.sts  were 
called  in  consultation.  Mr.  Scripps  was 
at  her  bedside  when  she  dic'd. 

Mrs.  Scripps  was  born  in  1866  in 
Sharon,  O.,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  K.  Holtsingcr,  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  She  was  married  in  188.i  when 
her  husband  was  editing  the  Cleveland 
Press,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

The  Scripps  moved  to  the  west  in 
18').C  and  Miramar  has  been  the  family 
home  ever  since.  For  many  years  she 
had  lived  in  virtual  retirement,  particu¬ 
larly  so  since  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1926.  She  was  at  one  time  much  in¬ 
terested  in  horse  breeding  and  had  won 
a  number  of  prizes  in  various  shows. 

In  Mr.  Scripps’  will  he  left  to  his  wife 
the  life  use  of  the  family  e.state  at  Mira¬ 
mar,  an  annual  income  of  $60,000  and 
the  right  to  will  $1,000,000  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  trust  estate. 

Mrs.  Scripps  was  the  mother  of  six 
children,  three  of  whom.  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  Mrs.  Thomas  Meanley  of  Mira¬ 
mar  and  Dolla  Scripps  of  Escondido,  Cal., 
survive  her.  In  addition  she  is  survived 
by  16  grandchildren. 


FUNERAL  COSTS  UNPAID 

The  $2,000  funeral  of  .Mfred  (Jake) 
Lingle,  slain  Chieafw  Tribune  reporter, 
has  not  been  paid  for  yet,  it  was  revealed 
when  Probate  Judge  Henry  Horner 
continued  hearing  on  the  claim  last  week. 
An  itemized  bill  from  the  undertaker 
was  attached  to  the  continuance,  .^mong 
the  items  li.sted  was  a  $1,.^00  casket  and 
a  police  escort  costing  $45.  Another 
claim  from  the  Fidelity  Diamond  Shop, 
for  a  diamond  brooch,  alleged  to  have 
been  given  Lingle  on  consignment  in 
1929  also  was  continued.  Cornelius  J. 
Harrington,  attorney  for  Mrs.  Helen 
Sullivan  Lingle.  the  administratrix,  told 
the  court  the  estate  had  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  adjusted  to  allow  a  hearing. 


CHARLES  P.  SAYLOR 

Charles  P.  Saylor,  business  manager  of 
the  ll'ilminffton  (Del.)  Labor  Herald, 
died  Nov.  17,  at  the  age  of  46.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Alfred  R.  Saylor,  founder 
of  the  Labor  Herald.  He  was  a  native  of 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  but  had  lived  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  since  boyhood,  except  for  a  year  when 
he  was  empkiyed  as  a  proofreader  in  the 
(lovernment  Printing  C)ffice  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  For  the  past  12  years  he  had  1)een 
president  of  Wilmington  Typographical 
Union. 


SCHOOL  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

The  National  Scholastic  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  will  meet  in  Cleveland.  Dec.  4-6. 
Students  on  school  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  annuals,  with  their  faculty 
advisers  will  attend  the  convention,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  “better  English  in 
better  school  publications.”  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg  and  H.  F.  Harrington,  of  the  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism.  North  West¬ 
ern  University,  will  address  sessions  of 
the  convention. 


MARKS  MOTH  BIRTHDAY 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Titnes-Slar 
on  Nov.  20  completed  140  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication. 


“GUMP”  CLAIMANT  DIES 

David  .\.  Hoag,  75,  who  brought  suit 
several  months  ago  for  $1,000,0(X)  against 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  claiming 
he  had  been  libeled  by  Sidney  Smith’s 
cart<x)n  character,  “.Andy  Gump,”  died 
at  his  home  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  on 
Nov.  17.  He  had  been  ill  with  pneu¬ 
monia  for  only  a  few  days.  The  suit 
was  dismissed  after  the  plaintiff  failed 
to  appear  in  court.  He  had  claimed  that 
Smith’s  comic  strip  character  had  been 
inspired  by  his  facial  appearance. 

J.  T.  H.”mIT«CH^  DIES; 
AGENCY  PARTNER 


Succumbs  to  Heart  Attack  at  75 — 
Began  Career  in  Chicago — 
Formed  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
Firm  in  1924 


John  T.  H.  Mitchell,  55,  president'  of 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  died  suddenly  in  his 
Park  avenue  apartment.  New  York, 
Monday  morning.  Nov.  17,  of  heart 
disease.  He  had  apparently  been  in  good 
health  the  day  l)efore,  but  awakened 
Mrs.  Mitchell  about  3  am.,  saying  he 
was  suffering  from  heart  pains.  He  died 
a  few  minutes  later,  before  a  physician 
could  arrive. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
apartment  T uesday,  and  the  body  sent 
to  Urbana,  O.,  Mr.  Mitchell’s  birthplace, 
for  burial. 

Mr.  Mitchell  began  his  advertising 
career  with  the  Charles  Austin  Rates 
Company  in  Chicago,  later  forming  a 
agency  under  his  own  name.  In  1924 
he  and  Philip  W'.  Lennen  formed  the 
Mitchell  and  Lennen  agency. 

The  advertising  campaign  for  Old 
Gold  cigarettes,  when  these  were  placecf 
on  the  market  to  challenge  the  existing 
leaders,  was  developed  by  the  agency, 
and  the  slogan,  “Not  a  Cough  in  a  Car¬ 
load,”  is  creditetl  to  a  Pullman  car  con¬ 
versation  l>etween  the  partners.  Re¬ 
turning  from  a  conference  with  the 
manufacturers,  they  and  others  in  the 
agency  discussed  the  appeals  that  might 
l)e  used.  One  was  smoothness  and  free¬ 
dom  from  throat-irritating  qualities,  but 
it  was  recognized  that  a  mere  claim  to 
that  effect  might  not  l)e  effective.  Mr. 
Lennen  made  the  remark  that  “there 
probably  isn’t  a  cough  in  a  carload  of 
these  cigarettes.”  Mr.  Mitchell  seized 
upon  the  phrase,  and  the  Old  Gold 
advertising  later  developed  the  slogan 
into  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  an  estate  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  and  had  moved  to  his  Park 
avenue  home  only  recently.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Westchester  Country 
Club,  the  Greenwich  Country  Club,  the 
Cloud  Club,  the  Everglades  Club  of 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  the  Chicago  and 
Detroit  athletic  clubs. 


(Obituary 


CH.  TRICKh'TT,  37,  former  Colorado 
•  and  Nebraska  newspaper  man,  died 
No\  .  12  at  the  home  of  a  brother  at 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  At  one  time  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Scotts  Bluff 
(Neb.)  Daily  Slur-Herald  and  later  was 
on  the  Telluride  (Col.)  Journal.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Press 
.Association.  Interment  was  at  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

loSKPH  L.  Lubkcki.  48.  editor-in-chief, 
.  Imeryka  Echo.  Polish  language  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Toledo,  was  found 
dead  in  the  gas  filled  kitchen  of  his  home 
in  Toledo,  Nov.  14.  His  bride  of  seven 
months,  Marie,  24,  daughter  of  Anthony 
■A.  Paryski.  Toledo,  publisher  of  the 
Echo,  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  a  crit¬ 
ical  condition  from  the  effects  of  the  gas. 
Coroner  P'rank  G.  Kreft  gave  a  verdict 
of  suicide  and  said  he  believed  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lubecki  was  part  of  an  intended 
suicide  pact. 

G.  T.  S.MI.OR.  editor,  CItillicoIhe  (Mo.) 
Xezi'S,  died  Nov.  14  at  his  residence  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  illness.  He  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  in  Livingston  County 
for  more  than  years.  1  le  was  for 


a  time  editor  of  the  CItillicothe  Demo¬ 
crat  and  later  with  his  brother,  J.  P. 
Sailor,  founded  the  Mail  and  Star.  He 
was  city  editor  of  the  Tribune  until  its 
consolidation  two  years  ago  with  the 
Constitution,  at  which  time  he  founded 
the  News. 

Caleb  R.  Laytox,  67,  former  editor 
of  the  Georgctoum  (Del.)  Union  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  former  Congressman,  died  at 
his  home  in  Georgetown,  Nov.  11. 

Mrs.  Thorvalp  Gulbraxdsen,  74 
years  old,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tidcnde,  Nor¬ 
wegian  daily,  died  last  week.  She  is 
survived  by  her  hu.sband,  two  daughters 
and  si.x  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Marcarct  N.  Stickley,  mother 
of  James  B.  Stickley,  city  editor.  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  died  last  week  at  her  son’s 
home  in  Providence. 

Paul  Leonard  Insley,  23,  son  of 
Leonard  Insley,  publisher  Worthington 
(O.)  News,  was  killed  last  week  when 
his  automobile  struck  a  tree.  He  would 
have  been  graduated  Dec.  15  from  the 
college  of  journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

George  \V.  MacDonnul,  for  more 
than  30  years  in  the  printing  and  adver¬ 
tising  business  in  Texas  and  California, 
died  at  his  home  in  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
Nov.  12.  He  was  with  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  old  1-ong  Beach  Telegram, 
later  joining  the  I.ong  Beach  Sun.  He 
retired  from  the  Sun  advertising  staff 
in  1926. 

Jacob  \V.  Kircher,  .52,  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Xortim'cstcrn  and  former  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Typographical  Confer¬ 
ence,  died  Nov.  10  in  Oshkosh.  He  had 
l)cen  employed  by  the  Northwestern  26 
years. 

J.  Hampton  Sullivan,  for  more  than 
30  years  in  the  employ  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express,  although  retired  for 
several  years  from  active  duty,  died 
Nov.  15  at  the  age  of  87.  Mr.  Sullivan 
joined  the  Express  as  an  editorial 
writer  after  having  worked  in  reporto- 
rial  capacities  on  the  Gah'cston  News 
and  Houston  Post. 

John  McDonald,  85,  oldest  printer  in 
the  tri-city  community,  employed  40 
years  ago  on  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Gazette,  predecessor  of  the  Davenport 
Democrat,  died  Nov.  14  in  Davenport, 
following  an  illness  due  to  infirmities 
of  age. 

Charles  J.  Kiger,  61,  for  22  years  in 
the  employ  of  the  Tipton  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
died  Nov.  14  at  the  ^od  Samaritan  hos¬ 
pital  in  Kokomo.  He  had  lieen  in  the 
liospital  since  suffering  a  stroke  of  paral¬ 
ysis  Oct.  20. 

Harpfk  j.  Ward,  for  many  years  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Bucyrus  (O.) 
Forum,  died  this  week  in  Bucyrus. 

WiixiAM  C.  Cooper,  45,  for  30  years 
a  pressman  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn 
Nov.  17. 

Charles  Lani.bein,  53,  foreman  of 
the  Nezoark  (N.J.)  Ez’ciung  Nezvs  en¬ 
graving  department,  died  of  pneumonia 
in  a  hospital  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov. 


LUDLOW 

TEMPO  MEDIUM 


An  excellent 
design  of  modern 
character 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 
2032  Clybourn  Ave  +  Chicago 


17.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Newark  Photoengravers  Union. 

James  M.  Conde,  62,  formerly  an  ar¬ 
tist  for  the  old  Nezo  York  Herald,  and 
well  known  as  the  illustrator  of  tht 
works  of  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  died 
in  Redding  Center,  Conn.,  Nov.  8.  He 
also  illustrated  some  of  the  novels  oi 
Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Winslow,  mother  of 
Miss  Nettie  D.  Winslow  of  the  business 
office.  Fall  Riz’er  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
died  last  week  following  a  long  illness.  ' 

Percy  W.  Richardson,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  old  Medford  (Mass.) 
Weekly  N'ezL’s,  died  at  a  Kingston, 
Jamaica  hospital  last  week  at  the  age  of 
54  years.  He  was  also  a  pen  and  pencil 
artist  and  many  of  his  sketches  were 
used  in  Boston  newspapers. 

Luther  H.  Cary,  63,  for  ten  years 
head  of  the  Press  and  Publicity  depart¬ 
ments  of  Chautauqua  Institution  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  famous  C.L.S.C.  (Chautau¬ 
qua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle),  died 
at  his  home  at  Qiautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14.  For  ten  years  he  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pilgrim  Press  in  Boston 

F.  M.  Stiaes,  84,  Topeka,  Kan.,  printer 
and  founder  and  editor  of  the  old  prohi- 
tion  magazine,  Eulcurum,  died  at  Topeka, 
Nov.  12. 

W.  W.  C.VLLAWAY,  75,  retired  editor 
and  insurance  man,  died  Nov.  14  at  his 
home  in  Dallas,  Tex.  He  was  a  Fort 
Worth  resident  from  1883  to  1891.  He 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  old  Fort 
Worth  Morning  Gazette.  Later  he  and 
C.  E.  Lee  bought  and  operated  the  Fori 
Worth  Evening  Mail. 

John  J.  Conway,  of  the  advertising 
collection  department  oi  the  Nezv  York 
Times  for  eight  years,  died  at  his  home 
in  the  Bronx.  New  York,  Nov.  13. 

Oscar  D.  Hamstreet,  for  many  years 
a  publisher  of  weekly  papers,  died 
recently  at  McM.innvillo,  Ore.  Mr 
Hamstreet's  first  paper  was  in  Paulina  | 
Iowa,  and  he  later  published  the  Sheridm  f 
(Wyo.)  Enterprise  and  the  Sheridait 
(Ore.)  Sun.  He  was  72  years  old. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertisinf 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  hint 
'The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Are., 
Chicago,  tlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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third  shopping  paper 

STARTS  IN  SEATTLE 


Shopping  Guide  Offers  Free  Adver¬ 
tising  Copy  Service  to  Merchants 

_ Three  Firms  Cooperate  in 

Its  Publication 


Witli  two  existing  shopping  weeklies 
carrying  local  store  advertising,  a  third 
such  paper  entered  the  Seattle  field  with 
its  first  issue  Xov.  13.  This  is  the 
Slwf'l'iiifl  Guide,  created  through  the 
collaboration  of  a  printing  house,  a  dis¬ 
tributing  organization  and  an  advertising 
agency. 

Names  of  the  two  papers  in  the  Seattle 
field  for  some  time  are  the  Shopping 
Km'S  and  the  Seattle  Buyer’s  Guide. 
The  Shopping  Guide  therefore  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  both.  A  home  circulation  of 
75,(KK)  copies  is  claimed. 

Sponsors  of  the  Shopping  Guide  are 
the  Pigott-Washington  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Antonsen  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany.  and  the  Howard  R.  Smith  Com¬ 
pany.  advertising  agency. 

J.  M.  Finley,  formerly  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
is  president  of  the  new  Guide  company, 
while  H.  C.  Pigott,  printer,  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Other  well-known  advertising  men 
in  the  new  venture  are  Howard  K.  Smith, 
secretary,  L.  11.  Porter,  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  L.  R.  Parks,  long  with  the  P-I, 
classified  manager,  and  Robert  Moore, 
service  manager.  L.  J.  Antonsen,  treas¬ 
urer,  is  in  charge  of  the  circulation  end 
of  the  business. 

One  of  the  stressed  features  of  the 
paper  is  a  free  advertising  service. 
Headquarters  of  the  Guide  are  located  at 
90  University  street,  where  the  Pigott- 
Washington  Printing  Plant  is  located. 


SCHOOL  EDITORS  MEET 


400  Delegates  Attend  High  School 
Convention  in  Minneapolis 

More  than  400  delegates  attended  the 
Minnesota  State  High  School  Press  As¬ 
sociation  tenth  annual  convention  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  Minn.,  Nov.  14  and  15. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Watson  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  Dr.  A.  F.  Hughes,  president.  Ham¬ 
line  University,  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Bess  Wil¬ 
son,  club  editor,  Minneapolis  Journal; 
J.  W.  Sanders  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  University  of  Iowa;  anel  Miss 
Frances  Grinstead,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri. 

Other  speakers  were  S.  M.  Williams, 
editor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  a)ui  Dis¬ 
patch.  and  Fred  L.  Kildow,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  journalism  de¬ 
partment.  ^ 

Gefirge  Hallenbeck,  Rochester  high 
school,  and  Sherman  Pease  Marshall  high 
school,  Minneapolis,  tied  for  the  office  of 
president.  Roger  Hamilton,  Detroit 
lakes,  was  elected  .secretary ;  Gertrude 
Chadwick,  Winona,  treasurer;  and  Kath¬ 
erine  t\’e<lge,  St.  Cloud,  vice-president. 
Election  of  the  tied  nominees  will  be 
Conducted  immediately  by  mail. 

.\  highlight  of  the  convention  was  the 
preparation  and  issuance  of  a  regulation 
size  four  page  pink  “extra”  by  students 
of  Rochester  high  school  journalism  class, 
under  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  Ow’en, 
journalism  teacher,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Rochester  Post-Bulletin. 


MISS  HAMBLIN  TO  WED 

Harold  R.  Allen,  former  city  erlitor  of 
the  .Seattle  fWash.)  Post-Intelligcnccr 
and  former  associate  editor  of  the  Nev’ 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  and  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Hamblin,  secretary  to  the  manager 
of  the  Boston  Transcript .  will  be  married 
in  New  York  during  Christmas  week. 
Mr.  .Mien  now  is  associated  with  Brown 
&  Hamblin  Company,  New  York. 

expanding  PRINTERS’  HOME 

Two  new  units  may  be  constructed  at 
c  .  ^'iiion  Printers’  Home,  Colorado 
Springs,  according  to  officials.  One  of 

m  "■'^ttld  provide  administrative 

offices  and  the  other  an  auditorium. 
♦200,000  improvement  program  was  car¬ 
ried  out  last  year. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MR.  LEE’S  SPEECH 

To  Editor  &  Publishkr:  I  have  read 
with  much  entertainment  your  editorial 
in  the  i.ssue  of  Nov.  15  entitled:  "Ivy 
Lkk  Revk.xixd.’' 

1  have  no  comment  to  make  upon  your 
editorial  except  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  apparent  misapprehension  in  your 
mind  as  to  what  1  really  said  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  meeting  of  the  .Association 
of  National  .Advertisers. 

I  did  not  suggest,  as  you  state  I  did, 
“public  utility  regulation  of  newspaper 
advertising  rates.”  My  suggestion  was 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  should 
establish  net  rates,  subject  to  no  commis¬ 
sions,  except  such  as  might  be  paid  by 
publications  to  their  own  solicitors,  and 
that  those  rates  when  published  should 
l)e  available  without  favoritism  to  all 
comers  on  the  same  Ixisis. 

The  application  of  this  suggestion 
would  involve  no  public  regulation  what¬ 
ever  of  vshat  rates  should  be  or  what  the 
newspapers’  income  should  be  based  upon 
those  rates.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
freedom  newspapers  should  enjoy  on  this 
score.  The  whole  purport  of  my  argu¬ 
ment  was  to  advocate  advertising  on  a 
large  scale  in  both  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azines  and  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command  I  advocated  the  universal  em¬ 
ployment  by  advertisers  of  advertising 
agencies. 

In  the  scheme  proposed,  all  .sound  ad¬ 
vertising  would  develop,  in  my  judgment, 
as  it  has  never  developed  before.  The 
newspapers  and  magazines  would  make 
more  money,  the  competent  advertising 
agencies  would  make  more  money,  and 
the  advertiser  would  get  more  value  for 
his  expenditure. 

Ivy  Lee, 

15  Broad  Street,  New  A'ork. 


Editor  &  Publisher  gladly  gives 
space  to  Mr.  Lee  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ideas  he  expressed  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  exposition  is  interesting, 
but  omits  his  reference  to  the  analogy 
between  publication  space  rates  and  rail¬ 
way  rate  charges  liefore  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  federal  regulatory  body. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Lee  meant  to  imply 
necessity  for  similar  procedure  on  publi¬ 
cation  rates,  that  inference  was  drawn 
by  numerous  members  of  his  audience. 
As  his  address  was  not  issued  in  printed 
form,  we  have  no  record  of  his  exact 
words,  and  the  story  and  comment  print¬ 
ed  last  week  were  based  upon  the  notes 
of  a  careful  reporter  present  when  the 
address  was  delivered. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  the  scheme 
Mr.  Lee  sets  forth  above,  opinions  will 
differ.  Most  agency  men  will  agree  that 
alxilition  of  the  commission  system 
would  have  the  immediate  result  of  kill¬ 
ing  all  but  a  few  agencies  and  cause  a 
tremendous,  if  temporary  shrinkage  in 
national  advertising.  Commissions  are 
not  a  factor  of  imi^rtance  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  the  sliding  scale  based  on 
volume  or  frequency  w'ould  apparently 
remain  under  Mr.  Lee’s  plan  to  tempt 
national  advertisers  with  a  rate-breaking 
complex.  The  commission  and  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  arc  trade  customs  in  newspaper 
making,  not  subject  to  sudden  change 
hut  to  gradual  and  usually  quarrelsome 
evolution  between  the  parties  immediate¬ 
ly  concerned.  On  the  record  of  the  past 
years,  w'e  canntfi  find  that  Mr.  Lee  is  one 
of  these  parties. 


COAST  DAILY  SOLD 

Burchase  of  the  Contra  Costa  (Cal.) 
Gazette  from  John  F.  Galvin  is  an¬ 
nounced  hy  W'ill  R.  Sharkey,  publisher 
of  the  Martinez  Daily  .Standard.  The 
(iazette  and  the  Standard,  both  evening 
newspapers,  have  been  merged  but  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Standard  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  idea  that  it  may  even¬ 
tually  be  developed  into  a  morning  daily. 
Mr.  Galvin  will  devote  his  attention  to 
the  Riehmoiul  Independent,  evening 
daily,  and  the  Crockett  Signal,  weekly, 
which  he  owns.  Farl  McCallum,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Gazette,  has  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Cyril  Cairne,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Standard,  is  managing  editor. 


Is  WASTE 

Whittling  Away 

YOUR  INCOME? 

There  is  no  more  insidious  expense  than 
waste.  You  can’t  see  it — you  can’t  determine 
what  charges  it  is  exacting.  Yet  it  appears 
continually — wasted  time,  wasted  motion, 
wasted  dollars. 

The  Monomelt  System  of  metal  handling  was 
developed  to  eliminate  waste  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  First  of  all,  it  does  away  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  old  metal  furnace.  All  the 
extra  steps  and  extra  chores  of  metal  haul¬ 
ing,  melting,  and  pigging  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Monomelt  prevents  the  waste  of  exces¬ 
sive  drossage — of  metal  and  machine  trou¬ 
bles  through  unbalanced  metal — of  resetting 
because  of  hollow  slugs  and  poor  faces— of 
plate  and  dry  mat  make-over.  It  puts  metal 
handling  on  a  modern  scientihe  basis. 

Monomelt  provides  efficient  kill  out  and  stor¬ 
age  of  metal.  It  takes  the  dead  slugs,  cleans 
and  purifies  the  metal  as  it  is  melted,  pre¬ 
serves  the  tin  and  antimony,  gives  absolute 
control  of  temperatures  and  delivers  a  clean 
solid  slug  always.  Monomelt  increases  pro¬ 
duction  and  reduces  production  costs.  It 
pays  its  entire  cost  back  to  you  every  year. 
Investigate  the  Monomelt  System  today. 

VfOXOMELT 
S  \  S  T  E  VI  .  . 


Srnd  for  thin  now  folder  —  ^‘Monomelt  —  the 
Modern  .System  of  Metal  Contnd"  —  tells  hmv 
you  can  save  money. 


THE  MONOMELT  COMPANY 

1636  N.  E.  Polk  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Advertising  Age  n^ie  s_ 

HUDSON  MOTOR  DROPS 
ADVERTISING  STAFF 

Duties  of  Department  to  Be  Taken 

Over  by  Executiee  of  Agency, 
Stationed  in  Offices  of  Auto¬ 
mobile  Firm 

The  HikIsciii  Motor  Car  Company, 
maker  of  Hudson  and  Essex  automo- 
miles,  has  dispensed  with  its  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  the  duties  being  taken 
over  by  an  executive  of  C.  C.  Winning- 
ham,  Inc.,  the  company’s  advertising 
agency,  who  wi'l  be  stationed  at  the  Hud¬ 
son  offices.  Under  the  new  arrangement, 
it  is  announced,  the  Winningham  or¬ 
ganization  will  direct  all  advertising  and 
public  relations  activities  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  company. 

The  effect  is  obviously  to  relieve  the 
advertiser  of  considerable  expense.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  in  line  with  those 
sought  by  some  other  advertisers,  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  of  the  year  having 
caused  pressure  to  reduce  expenditures 
wherever  possible.  Presumably  one  may 
see  a  connection  between  the  new  adver¬ 
tising  line-up  and  the  announcement  this 
week  by  the  Hudson  company  that  its 
new  models  would  be  priced  at  $170  to 
$175  less  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

However,  the  Hudson-Winningham 
plan  goes  farther  than  others  which  have 
come  to  public  attention.  So  far  as  is 
known,  no  other  advertiser  has  dropped 
his  own  advertising  department  alto¬ 
gether,  although  some  have  placed  more 
and  more  of  their  advertising  work  upon 
the  shoulders  of  their  agencies.  Some 
advertisers,  of  course,  maintain  elaborate 
organizations  and  have  their  own  em¬ 
ployes  check  every  move  made  by  an 
agency. 

Mr.  VV'inningham,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  Hudson  company,  has  served  the 
firm  as  advertising  manager,  director  of 
sales,  and  advertising  counsel  almost 
since  its  inception.  When  he  left  the 
company  to  form  his  own  agency  eleven 
years  ago  he  was  given  the  Hudson- 
Essex  advertising  account,  and  has  held 
it  ever  since. 

A.  J.  Eldred,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company,  has  joined  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  as  account  executive. 

Griffin  With  Newark  Agency 

Bryant  W.  Griffin  has  joined  the 
Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Newark  and 
Essex  Banking  Company  of  Newark  for 
four  years,  and  previous  to  that  was 
assistant  vice-president  of  the  Gotham 
National  Bank  of  New  York  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  solicitation,  until  its 
merger  with  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Company. 

Signal  Account  Placed 

Signal  Engineering  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
signalling  equipment  and  relays,  has  re¬ 
tained  the  New  York  office  of  the  P.  F. 
O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  as 
advertising  counsellors. 

Footwear  Drive  In  Dailies 

Ingalis  Advertising  Agency,  Boston,  is 
conducting  a  newspaper  campaign  for 
the  Firestone  Footwear  Company,  Hud¬ 
son,  Mass.,  under  the  slogan,  "Firestone 
Footwear  Reigns  When  It  Rains.’’ 
Twenty-three  newspapers  will  be  used. 

Redfield-Coupe  Named 

The  International  Vitamin  Company  of 
New  York,  makers  of  I  \’  C  Pearls,  has 
appointed  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc,,  New 
V’ork,  to  direct  its  account. 

Joins  Portland  Agency 

Leonard  H.  Delano,  formerly  financial 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
of  Commerce,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Tebault  Advertising  Agency  of  that  city. 


PROMOTION  BOOK  ISSUED  FIGHTS  ANTI-CIGARETTE  LAW 


New  York  American  Reprints  Adver¬ 
tising  Placed  in  Publications 

A  series  of  advertisements  for  the 
New  York  American,  used  in  its  own 
pages  and  in  other  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  Editor  &  Publi.sher.  have  been  is¬ 
sued  in  booklet  form.  Except  for  one 
piece  of  copy,  based  on  indorsements 
from  prominent  New  Yorkers,  each  ad- 
verti.sement  appears  under  the  name  and 
picture  of  someone  who  helps  make  the 
American. 

.\mong  those  who  tell  about  the 
Amercan  from  their  own  viewpoints  are 
William  R.  Hearst,  Jr.;  E.  D.  Coblentz, 
editor ;  Col.  Guy  T.  Viskniskki,  business 
manager:  Frank  Mason,  president  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  general  manager  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate ;  B.  C.  Forbes,  O.  O. 
McIntyre,  Damon  Runyon,  Gilbert  W. 
Gabriel,  Robert  L.  Ripley,  George  Mc¬ 
Manus,  Arthur  (“Bugs”)  Baer,  and 
others,  whose  special  features  appear  in 
the  American. 

The  advertisements  were  prepared  by 
McCann-Erick.son,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Leo  P.  Bott  Jr.,  Wed* * 

Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  owner  and  manager 
of  the  advertising  agency  of  that  name 
3f.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  ^fiss  Hannah 
Dividson  were  married  Nov.  13  at  the 
bride’s  home  at  Houston,  Tex. 


Coast  Agency  Want*  Injunction 
Against  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Hearing  on  action  brought  by  Fos¬ 
ter  &  Kleiser  Advertising  Company, 
outdoor  advertising  concern,  seeking  to 
restrain  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
from  enforcing  its  “anti-cigarette” 
ordinance,  prohibiting  advertisements 
with  pictures  of  women  smoking  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  testimonials  that  cigarettes  are 
not  injurious,  was  continued  60  days  by 
Federal  Judge  F'rank  H.  Kerrigan  at 
Los  Angeles,  recently. 

The  Foster  &  Kleiser  Company  also 
seek  to  prevent  I.ong  Beach  from  prose¬ 
cuting  the  company  in  a  case,  charg¬ 
ing  violation  of  the  ordinance,  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  Long  Beach  Municipal  Court. 

Judge  Kerrigan  also  granted  a  60- 
day  continuance  in  hearing  on  a  similar 
action  brought  by  the  Foster  &  Kleiser 
Company  against  the  city  of  Compton, 
which  also  has  an  anti  -  cigarette 
ordinance. 

CELEBRATES  SALES  GAIN 

A  specially  prepared  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  the  jubilee  celebration  of 
the  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Man¬ 
ufacturing-Company  was  run  throughout 
the  country  in  newspapers,  national  mag¬ 
azines  and  trade  magazines.  The  nation¬ 
wide  dealers’  jubilee  during  the  past  week 
was  in  celebration  of  the  22%  sales  in¬ 
crease  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1930. 


gers  may  miss  none  of  the  comforts  of 
riding  on  street  cars. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  DDITION  of  Melvern  H.  Roberts  to 
partnership  in  the  advertising  agenq- 
now  known  as  Kerr,  McCarthy  & 
Roberts,  New 


AD— VENTURES 

-By  ROBERT  S.  MANN- 


IC’R.W’K  W.  NYE,  recently  president 
of  the  Outdoor  .Advertising  Agency, 
and  at  one  time  president  of  Churchill- 
Hall,  Inc.,  is 
joining  Evans, 

Kipp  &  Hackett, 

Inc.,  and  the  In¬ 
dustries  Publici¬ 
ty  Corporation  in 
a  reorganization 
under  the  name 
of  Evans,  Nye  & 

Harmon,  Inc. 

The  change  will 
be  effective  Dec. 

1,  offices  contin¬ 
uing  at  3  86 
Fourth  .Avenue, 

New  York.  _  ,,,  „ 

William  Rea.  Frank  W.Nve 

formerly  with  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  is  also 
joining  the  new  organization. 

Mr.  Nye,  who  becomes  vice-president 
of  the  agency,  has  been  in  advertising 
work  more  than  twenty  years,  serving 
as  advertising  manager  of  several  maga¬ 
zines  as  well  as  in  agencies.  Recently 
he  has  been  manager  of  national  sales 
for  Claude  Neon  Lights,  Inc.  He  is  a 
son  of  "Bill”  Nye,  author. 

Other  officers  of  the  agency  will  be: 
David  G.  Evans,  president ;  S.  Keith 
Evans,  vice-president ;  Robert  L.  Har¬ 
mon,  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Advertising  agencies  have  been 
taking  to  the  newspapers  recently — 
not  merely  letting  their  lustre  shine 
through  advertisements  for  beans  and 
beauty  cream  and  automobiles,  but  using 
space  over  their  own  names. 

WWW 

^HE  most  striking  instance  to  hand 
is  a  750-line  advertisement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  five  metropolitan  newspapers 
under  the  signature  of  Theodore  F.  Mac- 
Manus,  president  of  MacManus,  Inc., 
Detroit  advertising  agency. 

"Doctor,  Dear  Doctor,  What  is  your 
diagnosis?”  is  the  heading,  and  the  copy 
runs  along  in  question  and  answer  form. 
The  diagnosis  is:  (a)  Information  of 
the  tariff ;  (b)  congestion  of  the  war 
debt';  (c)  auto-intoxication  of  prohibi¬ 
tion;  (d)  constipation  of  gold.  The 
doctor  urges :  “Go  to  your  editors,  my 
poor  man ;  go  to  your  economists ;  go  to 
your  Chambers  of  Commerce ;  go  to  your 
Congressmen — go  somewhere  and  know 
where  you  are  going,  and  what  you  want 
to  do,  and  what  you  want  to  have  done. 


instead  of  chasing  yourself  around  in  a 
circle  as  you  are  doing  right  now.” 

Inquiry  at  Mr.  MacManus’  Detroit  of¬ 
fice  brought  the  following  wire:  "Mr. 
MacManus  out  of  city.  His  only  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  focus  public  thinking  on 
certain  definite  conditions,  the  correction 
of  which  he  considers  essential  to  re¬ 
covery.  He  has  no  thought  of  private 
gain  or  personal  publicity.  Reaction 

pronounced  and  favorable  as  might  have 
been  expected." 

*  *  * 

440  TOP  him!”  Football  scenes  give 

the  keynote  of  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  by  Harold  Cabot  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  adver-  _ 

tising  agency,  erop  wimi - 

Boston.  The 

copy  shown  was  ^ 

carried  in  three 
Boston  news-  ^ 

papers  recently. 

More  are  being  ,  , 

planned. 

Our  primary 
purpose  is  to 
make  ourselves  L:__ 

known,  particu-  “  •- 

larly  as  we  are  a  . r . 

young  agency 

that  started  Jan.  1,  1930,”  explained  Har¬ 
old  Cabot,  president.  “There  are  strong 
indications  that  this  advertisement  was 
influential  in  securing  an  account  we 
were  working  on,  and  will  be  influential 
on  another  account  which  we  were  not 
working  on  but  which  has  come  to  our 
attention  recently  and  in  which  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  played  a  corollary  part.” 

«  *  4 

A  ND  still  speaking  of  agency  adver- 
tising  in  newspapers,  the  Roche  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  Chicago  makes  this 
comment  in  a  two-column  by  eight-inch 
advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
"It  took  a  year  as  tough  as  this  year 
to  accomplish  it.  There  wasn’t  a  chance 
of  a  change  for  the  better  during  the 
lush  days  of  1928  and  early  1929. 

But  today,  advertising  copy  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  direct,  advertising  art  is  tend¬ 
ing  less  to  the  fanciful  and  more  to 
the  pictorial,  advertising  topography  is 
again  largely  legible  instead  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic.  .And  you  can  credit  the  im¬ 
provement  mainly  to  the  imminent  need 
of  really  moving  merchandise.” 

CHICAGO  taxis,  according  to  dis¬ 
patches,  are  showing  display  adver¬ 
tising  inside,  presumably  so  that  passen- 


York,  as  an¬ 
nounced  two 
weeks  ago,  has 
been  followed  by 
the  appointment 
of  that  agency  to 
handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account 
of  Lane  Bryant, 
dealers  in 
women’s  apparel. 
Mr.  Roberts  will 
specialize  in  mail 

order  accounts 

Melvern  H.  Roberts  for  the  present, 
but  will  counsel 
on  retail  advertising  of  the  Lane  Bryant 
organization  as  well  as  the  mail  order 
side  of  the  business. 

*  4  4 

After  a  lapse  of  many  months,  the 
spit-tipped  advertising  copy  for 
Cremo  cigars  is  under  fire  again— this 
time  from  Representative  Celler  of 
Brooklyn,  who  has  placed  his  objections 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
So  normalcy  is  here  again,  for  Cremos 
anyway. 

4  4  4 

The  William  Findlay  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Toronto,  is  sending  out  notices 
that  "by  supplementary  letters  patent 
under  the  Companies’  Act,”  its  name  has 
l)een  changed  to  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  of  Canada,  Ltd.  The  announce¬ 
ment  is  explained  merely  as  a  technical 
one,  the  agency  having  been  known  as 
a  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  branch 
since  it  was  taken  over  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

Oxol  to  B.,  B.,  D.  &  O. 

J.  L.  Prescott  Company,  Passaic,  N. 
J.,  has  appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Ehirs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  direct  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  its  new  specialty,  “Oxol,”  a 
disinfectant,  germicide  and  general 
kitchen  cleaner  already  widely  used  as 
a  bleaching  agent  in  laundry  work. 

RelinquUhe*  Clarion  Radio 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Trans¬ 
former  Corporation  of  America,  ChiMgo, 
manufacturers  of  the  Clarion  radio  is  no 
1  anger  being  handled  by  Dunham- 
Younggreen-Lesan  Company.  No  agency 
has  been  appointed  yet. 

New  Brotherton  Client* 

Brotherton,  Inc.,  a  newly  organized  De¬ 
troit  advertising  agency  is  handling  the 
accounts  of  the  Hamilton  Carhartt  Com¬ 
pany,  Phoenix  Detroit  Burner  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Sheet  Aluminum  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Jackson,  Mich. 

Clock  Account  Placed 

Poole  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Poole 
electric  clocks,  has  placed  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account  with  Martin-Pilling-Shaw, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Add*  Aviation  Writer 

Doremus  &  Co.,  advertising  agency  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Blame 
Stubblefield,  aviation  writer,  to  th«ir 
staff  as  a  part  of  the  agency’s  expansion 
program  in  the  aviation  field. 

Hand*  Named  Vice-Pre*ident  _ 

George  H.  Hands,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Modern  Priscilla,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  cf  Harold 
Cabot  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  agency. 

New  Larchar-Horton  Client 

Larchar-Horton  Company,  Providence, 
R.  L,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
account  of  the  Kendall  Manufacturing 
Company  of  that  city. 

Holli*ton  Mill*  Appoint  Agency 

The  Holliston  Mills.  Inc.,  Norwood, 
Mass,  has  appointed  Badger  and  Brown¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  Boston,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing  account 
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WEBB  WITH  CHICAGO  AGENCY  ADVERTISING  MONTHLY  SOLD 


Become*  Partner  and  Vice-Pre*ident  Raymond  Rubicam  to  Be  Consulting 
of  Hay*  MacFarland  &  Co.  Editor  of  Tide 

Ewing  T.  V\'el)b,  advertising  copy  and  Tide  magazine  has  been  purchased 
merchandising  expert  has  joined  Hays  from  Time,  Inc.,  by  the  newly  formed 
MacFarland  &  Co.,  advertising  agency  Tide  Publishing  Company,  which  is 

of  Chicago  as  a  partner,  director  and  headed  by  Everett  R.  Currier,  of  Cur- 
vice-president.  Mr.  Webb  has  created  rier  &  Harford,  Ltd.,  and  Currier  & 

markets  for  many  of  America’s  leading  Ives.  Mr.  Currier’s  principal  associates 
business  enterprises.  Graduated  from  will  he  Raymond  Rubicam,  president  of 
Yale  in  1916,  he  entered  advertising  and  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  advertising 

was  for  13  years  with  the  J.  Walter  agency,  and  Philip  Kobbe,  of  Philip 

Thompson  Company.  Kobbe,  Inc.,  specializing  in  promotion 

In  that  organization  he  served  as  copy  work  for  publishers, 
chief  in  both  New  York  and  Chicago  Mr.  Rubicam  will  be  consulting  editor; 
offices.  He  has  been  responsible  for  the  Dexter  Masters,  formerly  of  the  Time 
planning  and  writing  of  many  famous  editorial  staff,  will  be  editor;  and  Fred- 
advertising  campaigns  for  space  aggre-  crick  Franklin,  formerly  of  the  Sales 
gating  more  than  $20,0(X).C)00.  Mr.  Webb  Management  advertising  staff,  will  be 
recently  collaborated  with  Prof.  John  B.  business  manager. 

Morgan  of  Northwestern  University  in  - 

Writing  ‘‘Strategy  in  Handling  People.”  Become.  Agency  Partner 


TWO  AGENCIES  AFFILIATE 


Grace  &  Holliday  Announce*  Linking 
With  Sellers  Service 

Grace  &  Holiday,  advertising  counsel, 
with  offices  in  Detroit,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  has  associated  itself  with 
Sellers  Service,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  a  large 
outdoor  agency,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  E.  R.  Grace,  president  of  the 
former  agency. 

The  two  companies  will  co-ordinate 
their  physical  properties  but  retain  their 
individual  identities.  Mr.  Grace  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  arrangement  would  facili¬ 
tate  the  offering  of  more  diversified 
forms  of  advertising. 


Join*  Wilson  &  Bristol 

Adolf  Jansen  has  joined  Wilson  & 
Bristol,  New  York  Advertising  Agency, 
as  account  executive  and  assistant  to 
the  president.  He  formerly  was  with 
the  McCurdy-Smith  Agency,  and  was 
previously  in  the  agency  business  for 
himself. 


Ben  H.  Williams.  Texas  advertising 
man,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
agency  firm  formerly  known  as  Bren¬ 
nan,  Brown  &  Auld,  Inc.,  but  now 
changed  to  Brennan,  Brown  &  Williams, 
Inc.,  Williams  ha\ing  acquired  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Auld.  The  firm  has  offices  in 
Dallas  and  Houston. 


AD  TIPS 


Behel  k  Harvey,  320  Went  Madiaon  Rtre«^t. 
rhiuajro.  la  imw  plRrine  the  acrount  of  Boyer 
International  I.alioratoriea.  Chicago. 

Fnzo  OTel  CotnpaJiy,  Sheboygan.  Wit.  Is  using 
a  few  newspapers  at  the  jiresent  time.  Copy 
Is  i>eing  placed  direct. 

Lawrence  Fertig  Company,  Madison 

avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
Tease  &  Kllman.  Inc.,  New  York. 

Gotham  Advertising  Company,  114  Liberty 
street.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  tlie 
American  Mushroom  Companies,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  to  advertise  Minuet  Mushrooms,  Also 
handling  account  for  the  Schwenk  Safety  Device 
Corporation,  New  York. 

Grace  k  Holliday,  Ino.,  2^5  Madison  avenue, 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
Margaret  Bralnard,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Stone  Account  To  Bate* 

The  J.  D.  Bates  Advertising  Agency, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
to  direct'  the  account  of  the  Decorative 
Stone  Company,  New  Haven  which  re¬ 
cently  combined  with  the  Economy  Con¬ 
crete  Company. 


New  Account*  To  Chicago  Agency 

The  American  Furniture  Mart,  Hub 
Electric  Comjwny  and  .Better  Theatres, 
Inc.,  all  of  Chicago,  have  placed  their 
advertising  accounts  with  the  Dunham, 
Younggreen,  Lesan  Company  of  Chicago. 


Get*  Cretonne  Account 

Badger  and  Browning,  Boston  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  Puri¬ 
tan  cretonnes  account  of  the  F.  A.  Fos¬ 
ter  Company. 


Brooke,  Smith  &.  French  Named 

Brooke,  Smith  and  French  of  Detroit 
nave  been  re-appointed  advertising  counsel 
for  Crfaham-Paige  Motors  Corporation 
and  will  take  over  the  account  Dec.  1. 


Join*  Wilmington  Agency 

Brooks  Darlington,  formerly  publicity 
secretary,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Chamber 
ot  Commerce  has  joined  John  Gilbert 
Craig,  Inc.,  Wilmington  agency. 


Whittier  Join*  Portland  Agency 

R.  Whittier,  formerly  adver- 
•smg  manager.  Commerce  Guardian 
.  ^  Toledo,  has  joined  the  Louis  Rob¬ 
ert  Korn  Agency,  Portland,  Me. 


GIa*er  &  Mark*  Appointed 

Glaser  &  Marks,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  been 
Ppomted  to  handle  the  account  of  the 
^nils  Corporation  of  Hills- 


Arthur  Hinhon  Company,  Inc,,  10  Ea*!  4ntli 
street,  New  York.  Haa  secured  account  of  the 
Teutonophone  Inc.,  hearing  device.  New  York. 

Hodge  Hanaen  Company,  Eaat  Ontario 

street,  Chicago.  la  now  handling  the  acroiint 
of  the  Ullcur  Company.  Clilcago. 

Hommann,  Tarcher  &  Sheldon.  Inc,,  n.’il  .%tti 
avenue.  New  York.  Ilaa  secured  account  of 
the  Kelly  Sprlngfleld  Tire  Company,  New  York. 

H.  W,  Kastor  and  Sons,  14  East  Jackson 
street,  Chicago.  Is  IssniiiK  contracts  to  news¬ 
papers  on  the  F.  J,  Kellogg  Company,  Itattle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Frank  Fresbroy  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
•New  York.  Has  secured  accounts  of  the 
Warren-Naah  Motor  Corporation,  New  York,  and 
Ivel  DUpIa.va,  Inc. 


FROM  THE 


Linotype  Mailbag 


“Sorry  He  Waited” 


In  a  recent  letter  to  a  Linotype  repre¬ 
sentative,  W.  B.  Sanders,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Nunda  (N.Y.)  News, 
writes: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  selling  me 
a  Linotype.  I  have  a  notion  to  sue  you 
for  not  doing  so  before.  You  have 
caused  me  the  loss  of  much  money  by 
allowing  me  to  keep  that  old  type¬ 
setting  outfit.  Now  we  set  programs 
In  half  an  hour  that  used  to  take  us 
almost  half  a  day.  You  knew  all  of 
this  and  ought  to  have  forced  me  to 
take  a  machine  before.  This  Is  sin¬ 
cere.  from  the  heart. 

“The  machine  you  placed  In  here  Is 
a  dandy,  does  perfect  work  and  has 
honestly  made  our  work  play,  for  set 
matter,  ads  and  Jobs.  The  service  you 
have  given  us.  and  the  dealings  with 
the  factory  have  all  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory.” 

Walter  B.  Sanders,  Publisher 
The  Nunda  News,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


T*  Handle  Extract  Account 

Hie  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  to  han- 
Fv,  .  account  of  the  Baker 

‘^^'ract  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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INDIANA’S  Natural  Wealth 
Developed  and  Potential 


INDIANA 
GVi 


COAL 

STATE 


The  natural  resources  of 
Indiana  form  contributions 
to  its  wealth,  far  in  excess 
of  the  Hoosier  State’s  com¬ 
parative  area  to  other  States. 
Thus,  while  only  thirty- 
seventh  in  area,  Indiana  is 
sixth  in  coal  production. 

It  mined  15,965,000 
short  tons  of  bituminous 
and  cannel  coal  in  1928, 
the  last  government  statis¬ 
tics  available.  Coal  produc¬ 
tion  accounts  for  over  half 
the  total  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  value  for  the  State,  of 
$107,578,234  (1927).  In¬ 
diana  contains  more  than 
53  billion  tons  of  unmined 
coal,  according  to  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  852,000 
barrels  of  petroleum  were 
produced  in  1927,  and  the 
State  has  45,000,000,000 
tons  of  oil  shale  accessible 
for  mining  and  covering 
seven  counties.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  deposits  known, 
and  when  worked  to  a  greater  extent  will  become  an  enormous 
source  of  wealth. 

Indiana  may  well  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  being  a  “naturally 
rich  State.”  Its  natural  resources  in  agriculture  put  it  up  among 
the  leaders  as  a  crop  State,  in  spite  of  the  1930  drought,  which 
affected  acreage  only  in  certain  parts  and  to  far  less  extent  than 
in  other  States. 

But,  while  nature  has  been  bountiful  in  natural  resources — 
Indiana’s  “natural  wealth’’  tells  but  half  the  story  of  her  total 
resources.  The  other  half  is  told  by  INDUSTRY,  which  lists 
some  of  the  largest  enterprises  in  the  country,  among  Indiana’s 
wealth  producers.  One — Iron  and  Steel — pays  more  than  50 
million  dollars  yearly  in  wages  to  its  employees. 

Indiana’s  population  and  activities  are  what  advertisers  call 
“balanced.”  Practically  half  the  people  are  city  dwellers  with 
their  urban  activities,  offsetting  a  50%  rural  population. 
There’s  mighty  little  poverty  in  the  Hoosier  State  in  any  old 
year  —  in  either  class.  Advertisers  of  standard  brands  are 
SELLING  their  products  —  maybe  not  in  proportion  to  that 
“out  of  all  proportion”  year,  1929  —  but  they’re  selling  ’em 
at  a  satisfactory  profit  —  and  THROUGH  lineage  in  these 
Indiana  newspapers: 


Rat*  for 

Circu- 

s.ooo 

Ution 

line* 

*Golumbus  Kepublican . 

..(E) 

5,024 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

..(M) 

45,252 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

...(S) 

33,186 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

..(E) 

49,498 

.12 

•Indianapolis  News . 

..(E) 

138,080 

.27 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. ...  (E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

..(E) 

6,894 

.04 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

..(E) 

4,019 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

..(E) 

30,287 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

..(S) 

28,858 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. .. (S)  30,018. 

..(E) 

31,810 

.08 

••Star  League  of  Indiana . 

..(D) 

183,725 

.33 

••Star  League  of  Indiana . 

..(S) 

191,725 

.35 

••Vincennes  Sun  &  Commercial. ..  (E&M) 

6,583 

.06 

••Vincennes  Sun — Commercial . 

..(S) 

6,780 

.06 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

Oct.  1, 

1930. 

t  Government  .Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 

ft  Government  Statement,  April  1 

,  1930. 

••  A,  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

March 

31,  1930. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  •unll  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 
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TTA\^  your  hotel  reporter  interview  a 
n.  veteran  l)ellhop.  An  experienced 
bellhop  is  a  sophisticated  cosmopedite. 
He'll  be  found  a  seasoned  traveler,  an 
expert  at  sizing  up  ix-ople,  a  mine  of 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  information 
about  your  town,  and  the  user  of  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  peculiar  to  his  job.  He’ll  have 
something  to  say  about  the  annoyance  of 
hotel  suicides.  He'll  reveal  how  he  tells 
a  banker  at  work  or  play  at  first  glance 
and  likely  can  tell  intimate  details  about 
the  great  or  near-great  he's  served.  A 
good  feature  will  result. — B.  B.  W. 


Considerable  discussioti  has  been 
aroused  by  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Examiner  with  a  front  page  feature, 
“What  Hoover  Could  Do  for  Ogden,” 
in  which  federal  aid  extension  to  high 
school,  city  and  county  building  work, 
and  construction  work  of  all  kinds  is 
urged.  Model  plan  sought.  Other  cities 
might  aid  unemployment  by  featuring 
what  President  Hoover  could  do  for 
their  town  in  way  of  construction  work 
during  depression.  Contests,  etc.,  spon¬ 
sored — get  the  movement  going  nation¬ 
ally.— G.  P. 


Under  the  heading,  “The  Day  in  Can¬ 
ton,”  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository  runs 
a  column  of  facts  which  includes  the 
calendar  of  events,  marriage  licenses,  di¬ 
vorce  suits  and  civil  cases  filed,  building 
jjermits  issued,  results  of  criminal  court 
cases  and  fire  runs.  To  this  might  be 
adfled  births  and  deaths. — F.  C.  I. 


How  many  industries  has  your  town? 
A  reporter  should  be  able  to  uncover 
many  unusual  businesses  and  prepare  an 
educational  and  entertaining  feature  in 
answering  this  question. — G.  C.  M. 


Make  a  tour  among  proprietors  of 
different  shops  and  find  those  who  still 
own  articles  which  they  purchased  when 
the  store  was  opened.  This  would  not 
only  provide  a  story,  but  also  an  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit. — G.  M. 


Safety  authorities  say  that  the  driver 
who  cuts  in  and  out  of  the  line  of  traffic 
is  responsible  for  most  motor  accidents. 
W  hy  not  assign  a  reporter  to  count  the 
number  of  these  offenders  on  the  most 
highly  traveled  thoroughfare  leading  in 
your  city,  during  a  given  time  some  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon?  If  you  wish,  send  two 
reporters — one  to  be  a  corroborating  wit¬ 
ness — and  let  them  take  down  numbers 
and  then  publish  them.  It  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  some  child. 
W.  F.  B. 


A  reporter  for  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  wrote  an  interesting  feature  from 
all-day  observations  from  the  top  of  the 
Customhouse  tower.  Cartoons  illus¬ 
trated  the  story. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  gave  a  new 
hunting  coat  to  the  first  man  to  arrive 
with  a  deer  at  the  newspaper  office  on  the 
first  day  of  the  season  there. — Glen 
Perrins. 


The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Obsenrr-Dis patch 
is  backing  up  the  city’s  efforts  to  do  away 
with  the  “smoke  menace”  by  printing 
pictures  from  time  to  time  of  downtown 
chimneys,  spewing  excessive  soft  coal 
smoke  over  the  city. — L.  C. 


Under  the  caption.  “Their  Boys  Made 
Good.”  the  Toledo  News-Bee  is  running 
a  series  of  features  on  Toledo  residents 
whose  sons  became  famous,  written  from 
the  angle  of  fulfilling  parental  ambitions. 
.\rt  is  used. — R.  P.  O. 


“W'e  Nominate  for  the  Hall  of  Fame,” 
is  a  feature  used  instead  of  local  edito¬ 
rials  each  Saturday  by  the  Muscatine 
(la.)  Journal  to  eulogize  civic  leaders. 
Five  brief  sketches  of  locally  nrominent 
persons  are  used  each  week. — W.  M. 


MERGER  COMPLETED 


New  Owners  of  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 

Press  Announced 

Frederick  L.  Yates,  of  W^yola,  W'yo., 
heads  the  new  corporation  now  publish¬ 
ing  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press,  the  pub¬ 
lication  resulting  from  a  consolidation 
of  the  Sheridan  Post-Enterprise,  daily, 
and  the  Sheridan  Journal,  tri-weekly. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Yates,  a  well- 
known  cattle  man,  are :  \\^  Milton  Mc¬ 
Coy  of  the  Circle  V  Polo  Company,  Big 
Horn,  Wyo.,  John  G.  Hutton,  Sheridan 
attorney,  Edward  S.  Moore  Sr.,  Big 
Horn  ranch  owner  and  New  York  and 
Chicago  business  man,  and  State  Sena¬ 
tor  N.  A.  Pearson,  Sheridan  contractor. 

Charles  W.  Barton,  former  publisher 
of  the  Post- Enterprise,  and  brother  of 
Bruce  Barton,  has  been  retained  for  a 
year  as  managing  editor.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  own  and  edit  the  Northwestern 
Farmer  &  Rancher.  C.  Watt  Brandon, 
former  publisher  of  the  Journal,  is  also 
retained. 

First  issue  of  the  new  paper  appeared 
Nov.  9. 


L 


Dollar  Pullers 

$Onc  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


AKK.\NGE  a  special  classified  space 
on  the  sjKjrt  pages  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “What’s  Doing  Tonight,”  in  which 
advertising  from  the  various  groups 
putting  on  siwrting  entertainment  can 
tell  “what,  when  and  where.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  fight  cards,  already  using  some 
space,  college  and  high  school  athletic 
association,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  par¬ 
lors  and  other  groups  could  be  solicit¬ 
ed.  After  the  readers  got  the  habit  of 
glancing  down  this  column,  it  would 
sell  itself. — R. 


.Are  union  barber  shops  in  your  city 
advertising?  The  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily 
Courier  and  the  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette  have  recently  sold  copy 
on  the  value  of  good  appearance  to  a 
group  of  such  shops,  using  names  and 


addresses,  and  featuring  the  Union 
Barber  Shop  sign. — 1,.  G.  M. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  on  indoor  plants  and 
ferns,  as  raised  by  most  housewives. 
Many  plants  need  to  be  replaced.  (Jet 
florists  to  advertise  various  fertilizer 
preparations,  plants,  ferns,  jardinieres, 
ferneries,  etc.,  under  some  such  head¬ 
ing  as  “For  Your  Winter  Garden.”— 
E.  W.  H. 


The  trapping  season  for  fur-bearing 
animals  is  beginning  throughout  most 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time,  and  dealers  purchasing  furs 
in  your  city  should  be  ready  to  adver¬ 
tise  to  the  large  group,  mostly  farmers 
or  farm  boys  having  furs  for  sale.— 
L.  G.  M. 


Boston  Post  is  running  three-quarter- 
page  copy  each  week  end  of  the  Allied 
Florists  of  New  England,  telling  of  spe¬ 
cials  being  offered  for  the  weekend,  and 
listing  all  the  member  concerns  in  Greater 
Boston. — E.  W.  Hollis. 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  j 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  ! 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses.  i 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  i 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32  | 
pages.  I 

Ai'ailable  for  Early  Delivery  ' 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

j 

Moulding  Blankets  | 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets  j 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 


FOR  MKDIUM  SIZKD  NEWSP.\PERS 


New  and  Finer 


GOSS 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Mtin  Ofloe  a  Fsctotv . Plslnflsld,  N.  J. 

New  York  Oflioe . Brokiw  Bids..  1457  Broadway 

Chicago  Oflee . Menadnock  Block 


Efficient  Salesmen  can  be 
secured  through  the  Clas¬ 
sified  Service  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


(All  Sises) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  ThickneBses  —  No.  25, 
No.  33,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mesa. 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 

BERRY- MINGLE  C.:p  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Platiron  Bldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


ANTICIPATE  PROFITS 
BUY  NOW 


A  Sfridly 
Qua  lily 
Product— 

A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
after  all,  (he  Exercise 
of  the  Truest  Economy 

|^W^Ugonq^62wi 


DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45K 

Here  are  Some  Famous  Users 

Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette. 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre.  Ps. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
Post,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Cummercia  1  Color , 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Herald-News,  Joliet,  Ill. 
W'estern  Newspaper 
Union,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe.  Joplin.  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  ft 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago.  IIL 
{2  Atachines) 
Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane.  Wash. 
News-Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Telegram,  Superior,  Wis. 
Tribune,  Ironton.  Ohio 
Times.  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Telegram,  New  York, N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  l..td.. 

Manchester,  England 
Evanston  Publishing  Co.. 

Evanston.  111. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post  -  Ad  voca  te. 

Alhambra.  C'alif- 
La  Prensa,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
Times.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Register.  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal, 
Springfield,  111- 
Polish  Daily  News, 
(Tiicago,  Ill. 


Akron  Electro  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio 

Daily  Pantagraph. 

Blouinington,  111. 
W'estern  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 
Partridge  &  Anderson, 
Chicago,  111. 

Hodge  Mat  Service.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  Co.  (J 
Afathines),  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas.  Texas 
Western  Newspaper 
ITnion,  Dallas,  Texas 
Times'Uniun,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Post,  Denver,  Colo. 
Herald,  Everett,  Wash. 
Times- Record,  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

News- Press,  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
News,  Hollywood.  Calif. 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Sun,  Dmg  Beach,  Calif. 
Odhams  Press  (2  Ala- 
chinesfs  London.  Eng. 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee.Wis. 
Press.  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press,  Munctr,  Ind. 
W'estern  Newspaper 
Union.  New  York  City 
{2  Alachines) 
W’orld-Herald,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

lA?ader.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena.  Calif. 
Journal.  Pottsville  Pa. 
Times- World,  Roanoke, 
Virginia 

News  Leader,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

News- Pilot.  San  Pedro 
California 
Union- Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook.  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45  R  t'older.  It  tells  ALL.  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  Yoac  CHICAGO  san  raANCiic. 
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Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

1  SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  1  Time  —  -SO  per  line 

3  Times  — .40  per  Uae 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 


White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
^  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
hurtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Tb  Editor  4  Pubiisher  reserves  ths  ri«ht 
(•  cUssify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


Brokors 


irsilsble  -Detiiralile  evciiliiK  imblicationH  in 
(he  followlint  states:  Mnssaeliusetts,  New 

York.  I’enns.vivanin,  Illinois.  Kentnek.v  and 
Sontli  Candina.  All  oceiip.v  exclusive  Helds  and 
ire  earnliic  (t'ssl  dividends.  Not  over  priced. 
J.  B.  Slinle,  Times  HulldiiiK.  New  Y’orlc. 


Four  Attrsotive  Dailies— One  each  In  Okla¬ 
homa.  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  two 
of  tiiem  could  be  operated  Jointly  to  ad¬ 
vantage;  all  fairly  priced;  one  Is  a 

bargain;  our  usuni  teniis  of  une-third  cash 
sith  balaine  deferred;  details  only  to  those 
bnancially  res|iunslble.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Hoard 
of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Two  Men  will  buy  daily  In  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
Illinois  city  of  .Y.IMHI  to  l.Y.taat.  Your  letter 
opening  negotiations  confldential.  A-8.'>8,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


i.  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica.  California.  An  elBcient  circulation 
bnildlug  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
nbscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  surrey. 


ME 


dee. 


Pa. 

V 

a. 

Pa. 


Centracti  for  Partlowe  Flan  real  circulation- 
building  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
II  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
made.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
only  after  a  Partlowe  scientific  survey  and 
inilysis  of  each  indiridual  field.  A  letter  or 
collect  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
obligations,  but  does  secure  an  Intelligent  and 
fnnk  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
oirculatioii-bullding  drive  would  prove  practical 
lod  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
I'ubllihers  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
lervlce.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is 
genuine.  Every  subscription  secured  in  the 
modem  Partlowe  campaign  is  subject  tc  verl- 
Ication  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  la 
accepted  unless  paid  in  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe 
Company,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg.. 
Indianapolis. 


DsFrlast'a  “Better  Times”  campaigns  bring 
new  Ideas  Into  circulation  promotion.  4,000  to 
3(i,0li0  subscriptions.  Hudson  De  Priest,  240 
Fifth  Are.,  N.  T, 


iTbs  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  lOl  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
'  reators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


111. 

Y. 

Md. 

.  Ps. 
k 

>,  ill. 


dich. 

and 

[Co.. 


Looio, 


,  of 
ce, 

^NY 


CCISCO 


V 

lair  A  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
_  .reenwlch  St,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Uilesmanihip  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
■Office  2-1351;  residence  81-8240. 


EDITORIAL 


Maps — Charts 

Hows  Haps  ade  in  few  hours  for  syndicates, 
Hialni  or  individuals,  by  former  N.  Y.  Times 
rtpert.  Business  survey  charts,  auto  tours, 
O'.,  to  order.  I.«on  A.  Dickinson,  156  Cherry 
Une,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


Press  Serrice 


On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantia  City 
deekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play, 
trrivals — local,  foreign — If  desired.  Conven- 
j'lUH.  Assignments.  Photos.  O.  Lelmbach, 
rc««  Service,  310  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City. 


Used 

Equipment 

Turn  it  into  cash 
through  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertitinc  -A  thoroughly  gtNHl  iMlvertisinft 
hulesmaii  w'uuted  for  u  )<aper  near  New  York 
City  to  take  charge  of  itN  apeoial  pateea  and 
Kpe<’ial  e<1itions  im  u  2s'  per  cent  cominiHsion 
baHiSi  payable  ns  aceoiints  are  colU^oted.  A 
drawing  nc<*ount  is  allowed  aj^ainst  cotniniN- 
sions.  This  should  net  a  live  man  well  over 
a  year.  Answer  Mtatlufr  quallticatiuiiK  to 
Hox  A-8.'»4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertisinf  Salesman  wanted  to  Kell  and  service 
accoiiiitK  for  rapIdly-KrttwIii^  newspaper  in  south¬ 
west.  Man  witli  exiM*rience  alnnit  ‘>0  years 
of  af^e,  with  creative  ability  and  liustle.  can 
establish  himself  with  orjranlzattou  offering 
unlimltei]  opportunity.  Unless  you  have  the 
desire  to  work,  backed  by  ability,  do  not  answer 
this  ad.  Sell  ycmrself  in  tirst  letter.  .\-844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertiting  Baleiman  who  can  really  acll,  with 
over  2b  years’  experience.  This  man  is  really 
an  idea  man.  who  transforms  his  ideas  into 
advertising  copy.  Aj:e  40;  marrlefl:  well  edu¬ 
cated.  Will  Ko  anywhere.  Mmlerate  salary 
to  start.  A-^8,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising— 

Is  there  an  nflvertlHliiir  ntrency  or  a  direct 
advertiser  re<iuiriiuf  a  man  with  a  tuickirround 
of  more  than  2o  years*  experience  with  an 
advertising  airency  buying  space  and  manajrinR 
the  f>tticeV  Fully  qualitie<i  In  all  r€»spects.  >iod- 
erate  salary.  W.  W.  11..  P.  1).  Pox  2tM5,  West- 
W(ssl,  N.  J. 


Advertising-  Experience<l  man  at  liberty.  For 
fifteen  years  I  maiiaK«sl  the  New  York  oftice 
for  a  group  of  twelve  inihlishers,  much  of  my 
succtM<8  being  due  t(»  an  ability  to  develop  new 
business.  I  liave  worked  successfully  in 
wtunaiCs  magazine,  farm  pniM>r,  mall  order  and 
daily  Held.  Have  a  well  rounded  knowle<lge 
of  agency  service  and  business  adnilnistrntion. 
Have  never  failed  to  give  satisfaction  in  such 
work. 

1  want  activity  and  resismsiblllty.  at  a  inmier- 
ate  salur>*.  If  op|K)rtunity  to  advance  Is  assured. 
8.  E.  Leith,  (iOl  West  112th  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


Advertising  Manager  with  plenty  initiative, 
available  wH‘k*s  notice;  H3,  single,  references 
galore.  Also  write  news.  A-H47,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertiting  Woman,  for  several  years  space 
buyer  <handllng  large  appropriation)  for 
iiiedienl  accinint.  desires  similar  |M»sition.  or 
W'ould  act  as  assistant  to  im^sident  or  general 
iiianager.  Personality,  experience  and  record 
demonstrates  Htness  for  responsible  connection. 
A-8.V»,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  to  General  Manager,  now  employed  on 
very  successful  new8pa|>er,  desires  new*  connec¬ 
tion.  Started  in  composing  room,  with  subse¬ 
quent  experience  In  every  brunch  of  newspaper 
business.  Broad  experience  acquired  on  various 
newspai>er8.  A-817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  who  lias  owiusl  Hve  papers, 
lias  held  exet'iitive  iHisitlon  on  two  of  the 
largest  papers  In  the  country  wants  to  get 
back  in  the  game.  Has  made  l2tK>  a  week; 
$7r>  will  In*  satisfactory  providing  there  is  u 
chance  to  eventually  aiHjuire  an  interest.  A-S50, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  -Twel^’e  years  experienee  de¬ 
sires  to  make  change  almiit  January  1st.  Famil¬ 
iar  with  advertising,  circulation  work,  account¬ 
ing,  buying  and  g«‘neral  munagement.  Always 
successful  in  organiKiiig.  A-820,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  or  Assistant  Manager  -Have  had  full 
charge  eireulation  departments;  want  to  eon- 
iiect  with  newNpa|»er  that  neeilH  increased  cir¬ 
culation.  Position  can  he  accept<*d  any  time. 
A  840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation — Young  man  of  excellent  character, 
habits,  and  18  years  circulation  experience  in 
a  most  competitive  Held,  now  employed,  seeks 
change  to  satisfy  ambition  to  better  himself. 
If  you  are  in  ne^  of  a  city  circulator,  country, 
circulator,  or  a  high  type  road  man,  can  qualify 
for  either  position.  I^ast  record  open  for  rigid 
investigation  and  can  furnish  best  of  reference. 
A-800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  successful  record  over 
perimi  of  twelve  years  as  head  of  department 
in  highly  competitive  Helds,  cities  hundred 
thousand  or  over.  Highest  references,  character 
and  ability.  Thorough  knowledge  of  carrier 
promotion,  office  routine,  and  economical  main¬ 
tenance  of  organisation.  A-82H,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation— Home  Delivery  Manager — Young 
man  thoroughly  experiences!  in  every  phase  of 
city  circulation  and  l»oy  promotion,  desires  con- 
iiet'tloii.  Familiar  with  both  eastern  and  southern 
Helds.  A-1  references.  A'820,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  now  on  national  chain 
daily,  desires  change;  39  years  old,  married. 
Economical  producer.  Wonderful  references  as  to 
character,  business  ability,  from  ex-employers. 
Made  four  changes  since  started  20  years  ago 
and  want  this  to  be  last.  Will  actually  relieve 
you  of  your  circulation  respopsibilty.  Address 
A-812,  Editor  A  Publisher,  for  full  details. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Circulation  Kana*er  -Ton  years  oxiiorienco. 
Uec’ord  of  consistent  gains  at  the  minimum 
cost.  Ability,  personality,  and  character  to 
aid  your  organization.  Seek  interview.  Middle- 
west  address.  Prefer  East.  South  or  Mlddlewest. 
Age  32.  Marrie<1.  A-853,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City  Editor — Can  take  up  duties  instantly  any¬ 
where.  Address  A-836.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

City  Circulation  Manager — QnnliHed  by  expeii- 
enee  and  ability.  Service,  circulation  revenue 
and  conaistent  increase  assured.  Proven  ideas 
and  plans.  References.  Age  30.  Married. 
A-sr)2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  w’ith  ten  years  of  successful 
re<-ord  on  two  papers.  lk‘Ht  references. 
Future  more  Important  than  salary.  A-828, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copy  Reader  -Twenty  years’  experience,  rim  and 
slot.  Address  A'833.  Editor  A  Ptildisher. 


Editorial,  29,  reporter,  copy  desk,  feature 
w’riter.  N.  Y.  daily  newspaper  experience. 
A-841.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial-  -All-anuiiid  new8pa|>eniiun,  ten  years 
ex|N*rience,  seeks  eoniiection.  Can  produce  well 
iiifonned  editorials,  inten^stiiig  feature  articles 
and  clear,  coiicist*  news  stories.  e<)lt  copy  rap¬ 
idly  and  make  up  snappy  pages.  31  years  old, 
excellent  references,  tio  anywhere.  A-K42,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial- -Young  man.  ex|>erien<'ed,  wants  iM)si- 
tlon  on  newspaiNT  in  New  York  area.  Would 
(‘otisider  eventual  pun-hase  of  interest  in  paiH*r. 
A'8o0,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Feature  writer,  reporter,  years  ex- 
fterience,  wants  conne<'tion  with  newspaper  lii 
New  York  area.  Opportunity  rather  than  sal¬ 
ary  objective.  A-Sol,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Coinpeteiit  street,  rew’rite.  desk  man, 
A.  B.,  five  years  experience,  ample  references, 
will  go  anywhere  for  op|K>rtunit.v.  Any  size 
paper.  A-Sod,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer.  Punch,  fluency,  humor,  human 
appeal.  Address  A-835,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Five  years  daily  nn«l  weekly  news, 
feature,  soidety,  head  writing.  I’nivorsity 
graduate.  Einploye<l.  Wants  re|>orting-editing 
Michigan  or  Indiana  weekly.  Newspaper 
woman.  A-8.’7,  Editor  A  PuhlisiH»r. 


Managing  Editor  -Wide,  varied,  successful  ex- 
|K‘rience.  Address  A-8^i7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Manager,  trained  in  every  dejiart- 
iiient.  seeks  new  connection.  Can  direct  the 
activities  of  every  branch  of  the  business  and 
pnsluce  results.  Not  afraid  of  a  run  down 
paper.  Box  3d.  East  Liveniool,  Oiilo. 


Press  Photographer,  seven  years  experience 
New  Y’ork  Pity;  owns  equipment.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  References  leading  iiew'spapers.  A-819, 
Editor  A  I’lihlisher. 


Production  Manager  in  charge  of  all  niechani(‘Pl 
departments,  former  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent,  desires  new  connection.  Modern  aggres¬ 
sive  executive  of  varied  exi>erleiice,  wiiich  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  niechaiiicnl  departments.  A-81d. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion-  -Unusually  qiialifled  circulation  an  1 
classified  promotion  iiiaii,  formerly  with  N. 
Telegram  and  N.  Y.  American,  seeks  iniineiliRte 
connection.  Salary  secondar>’.  Tough  pnqiosi- 
flon  preferred.  A  843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  -Pity  and  country  experience.  Address 
A-S32,  Editor  A  I'uhlisher. 


Special  Page  Promoter  wdth  organization  of 
clean-cut  salesmen  can  handle  additional  work 
now.  Must  he  within  1(K)  mile  radius  of  New 
Y’ork.  Finest  references.  Arrange  Interview. 
A-840,  F'ditor  A  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor —Fifteen  years  city  daily.  Go 
anywhere.  Address  A-834,  F^ditur  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Conveyor  Wire 


Conveyor  Wire,  guaranteed,  high  grade  “Blue 
Isabel.**  Let  us  quote  you  on  your  yearly 
requirements.  E.  J.  I’helps,  National  l»ark, 
N,  J. 


Equipment  For  Sale 


FOR  SALK  10  I'rewM  l'nit»i — 2  I>i*ok  HtH»  Web, 
N<'».  1N2I  HiKl  2422. 

2  rri"<s«-s — (  Keck  StriilKlil  Line  line  Web,  Nob. 
I'<13  iiinl  i:!I4. 

2  i’.iper  Conve.vorB — CiiHer  Hummer  I)iB|mteli-  — 
60  ft.  eiieh. 

1  l“lute  Conve.vor — Vertical — 1.">  ft. 

1  Metal  I'«»t  iiini  Fiirinii'e.  No.  Hoe. 

A  840.  Editor  A  I'ubllsher. 


Gobi  Comet,  Duplex  aiikle-bar,  8-ooIumn  atereo 
cbaseB.  ail  iron  form  talilea,  dry  mat  roller  and 
other  general  eipilpment.  What  ean  you  use? 
John  (iriflitbs  Company,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 


Photoen^raTin*  equipment  for  lale.  Conpleto 
plant  or  any  part.  Mllei  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  T.  0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Jouma]i*Uc  Antique* 


A  Collector  is  in  the  market  for  Jonmallatic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
l>ack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  lasueo  of 
well-known  newspapers;  picture*  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generationa;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  roplea  of 
old  newspapers  contalng  accounts  of  event* 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publlah- 
ing.  liook  through  your  old  letter  flleq,  ocrap- 
booka,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  W'lnit  your  price  la  (mutt  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  acc^ted).  E-746,  Editor  A 
rublisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  Toik  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865;  April  16,  21.  22,  23, 
24.  28,  30,  May  1,  2.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8.  #.  10.  14 
to  28  (inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  In  good  condition,  untorn  aud 
complete.  Editor  A  I’ublUber. 


Will  Sell 

County  Scat  Daily 

in 

New  York  State 

Population  12,000.  Circulation 
4,500. 

Price  $100.000 — cash  required 
$50,000. 

An  excellent  investment. 

PALMER,  DEWITT  B  PALMER 
350  Madison  Ave..  New  York 


PUBLISHERS! 

Due  to  mergers  and  the  late  period  of  business 
depression  there  are  many  able  men  looking  for 
jobs,  so  if  you  have  an  opening  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  please  advise  us,  as  we  are  making  earnest 
effort  to  place  our  advertisers. 

Classified  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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licity,  an  age  when  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  free  press  are  paramount  issues. 
People  should  be  allowed  to  say  what 
they  please  and  print  what  they  please, 
always  making  themselves  liable  under 
the  laws  of  slander  or  the  laws  of  libel. 


ONE  might  wish  that 

more  often  give  by-line  credit  to  re¬ 
porters  who  write  meritorious  local 
features.  For  instance,  I  should  like  to 
know  the  name  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  recently  wrote  a  two-column 
piece  for  Milunukce  Journal,  carrying 
the  headline  “A  Sauk  Centfji  Boy 
Makes  Good;  Doc  Lewis’  Son  Wins 
Nobel  Prize.”  In  part,  it  was  like  a 
new  chapter  in  “Main  Street.”  Sinclair 
Lewis  is  local  copy  in  Wisconsin.  He 
was  born  45  years  ago  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  J.  I^wis,  of  Sauk  Center,  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Minnesota,  and  un¬ 
til  now,  it  seems,  has  been  remembered 
by  the  villagers  as  “Red”  Lewis,  a 
doubtful  sort  of  boy,  who  had  many 
educational  advantages,  but  was  lazy 
and  queer  and  generally  a  town  disap¬ 
pointment.  He  indulged  strange  opin¬ 
ions  on  social  questions  and  often  was 
jolly  well  shut  up  and  put  in  his  place 
by  persons  in  authority.  Sauk  Center 
was  not  pleased  with  “Main  Street,” 
“Babbitt”  gave  the  village  a  pain  and 
“Elmer  Gantry”  was  a  shocking  and 
scandalous  impropriety,  very  properly  de¬ 
nounced  by  well-known  clergymen. 
“Red”  Lewis’  old  neighbors  could  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  temper  of 
the  Los  Angeles  pastor  who  offered  to 
lead  a  lynching  party  if  the  author  dared 
to  show  his  face  in  that  community. 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

editors  would  progressive  group  of  newspaper  men  in 


SINCLAIR  LEWIS  seems  to  like  to 
assert  that  he  was  a  “failure”  as  a 
newspaper  reporter.  Interviews  he  has 
given  out  since  the  world’s  great  lit¬ 
erary  honor  became  his,  three  weeks 
ago,  have  not  failed  to  stress  the  point 
that  a  man  who  was  not  acceptable  to 
the  American  press  could  be  acclaimed 
by  the  select  world  of  letters.  Mr. 
Lewis  learned  the  writers’  trade  at  the 
bench  of  daily  journalism,  but  he  was 
never  willing  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  the  city-room  and  copy-desk.  He 
despised  conventional  newspaper  meth¬ 
ods.  He  loathed  press  taboos.  Years 
ago  one  of  Sinclair  Lewis’  shop-mates 
told  me  how  irksome  “Red”  had  found 
reporting  which  conformed  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  rules  of  authenticated  fact  writ¬ 
ing.  This  was  quite  understandable  at 
that  time.  He  was  a  propagandist  by 
nature  and  not  designed  to  fit  the  role 
of  a  reporter  of  the  passing  show  who 
keeps  his  opinions  to  himself.  What 
Lewis  could  not  do  on  a  newspaper  staff 
became  his  liest  asset  as  a  fiction  writer. 
It  is  a  separate  function,  but  I  assert 
that  his  writing  technique  is  distinctly 
that  of  the  journalist. 


this  country.  In  his  address  Sinclair 
Lewis  expressed  the  utmost  contempt 
for  newspapers  and  grossly  abused  his 
friendly  hosts  by  opening  up  an  acid 
attack  upon  all  reporters,  calling  them 
“cowards,”  “liars,”  “little  brothers  of 
the  rich”  and  volunteers  of  a  prostituted 
profession.  The  famed  author  ran 
amuck  that  night,  but  1  happen  to  know, 
from  other  mutual  friends,  that  Lewis 
would  rather  have  the  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  newswriting  craft  than  almost 
any  other  possession.  Who  can  explain 
why  he  is  always  quarrelling  with  news¬ 
paper  men?  His  rejection  of  the 
Pulitzer  prize  was  on  the  ground  that 


It  is  better  that  the  press  should  be  free, 
speech  be  free,  the  right  of  assemblage 
be  free,  and  the  right  to  air  views  be 
free  than  that  they  be  uttered  in  fear 
and  trembling.” 

But  Mr.  Morrow  says  that  the  press 
has  undergone  a  change  in  25  years  and 
“has  become  a  business  institution.” 
Further  on  in  the  article  he  writes :  “The 
newspaper  man  of  today  is  a  business 
man,  rather  than  a  publicist.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  a  business  enterprise,  requiring 
vast  sums  of  capital  for  operation,  and 
is  often  owned  and  conducted  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  whose  stock  is  on  the  market 
and  whose  stockholders  demand  divi¬ 
dends.  In  a  commercial  age  the  news¬ 
paper,  like  the  church,  the  bar,  the 
school,  and  the  state  must  be  conducted 
on  business  principles.” 


first  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whi(J 
has  stood  up  for  140  years.  In  the  maii^ 
the  press  is  economically  free.  Often,  ii 
is  very  prosperous.  If  the  press  is  le* 
free,  because  during  25  years  it  has  pm 
on  the  shackles  of  selfish  business,  wl^ 
blame  the  dear  old  public? 


This  development,  in  Mr.  Morrow’s 
view,  has  made  the  press  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  has  enabled  greater  enterprise. 


PA^SlNQ  ThJE  BUCK  —  A  FULL  TIME  WofS 


^HE  home-town  folks  had  fairly  ad- 
justed  themselves  to  the  idea  that 
poor  old  Doc  Lewis’  boy  had  “slopped 
over”  too  often  and  presently  would 
sink  into  justifiable  oblivion  when  the 
Nolicl  prize  award  for  literature  was 
played  up  in  the  Milwaukee  papers.  If 
the  Nobel  prize  were  just  another  tin 
loving  cup  or  bronze  medal  attached  to 
a  scarlet  ribbon,  as  Sauk  Center  at  first 
believed,  its  bestowal  would  serve  only 
to  accentuate  local  public  opinion  that 
the  Doc’s  boy  was  in  a  very  poor  busi¬ 
ness,  but  behold!  it  carried  with  its 
glory  the  amazing  sum  of  $46,350.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Journal’s  anonymous 
writer  this  financial  fact  has  knocked 
away  all  props  under  “Red”  Lewis’ 
critics  in  his  old  home  town.  The  boy 
is  a  success,  after  all. 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Jerry  Costello 


IVJ  R.  MORROW  says  “this  is  as  it 
should  be.”  We  disagree,  both  oi 
practical  and  professional  grounds, 
is  what  should  not  be.  It  is  a  mea| 
desertion  of  a  trusting  public.  It  i| 
traitorous  to  a  government  that 
through  law  and  custom,  has  assignei 
the  Fourth  Estate  to  a  high  place  in  tb 
scheme  of  operating  a  democracy,  cer 
tainly  amounting  to  higher  responsi 
bility  than  that  of  a  disinterested  wit 
ness.  It  is  an  ungrateful  evasion  o| 
public  duty,  and  amounts  to  liceni( 
The  newspaper  printing  business  is  privj 
leged  over  all  other  money-making  ea 
terpriscs,  in  the  law,  in  the  post-offic( 
in  the  right  to  discuss  private  affairs  ii 
public,  in  everything  that  the  new* 
paper  does  in  the  false  (on  Mr.  Mop 
row’s  doctrine)  pretense  that  it  is  som* 
thing  which  is  entitled  to  special  privi 
leges  indeed,  a  quasi-public  institutio*,] 
responding  to  a  professional  code  lo 
rigid  that  no  ordinary  business  coulfl 
operate  on  it  without  disaster.  Th« 
are  things  which  a  newspaper  may  nol 
do,  for  any  price.  It  has  valuable  prod 
ucts  which  are  not  for  sale.  That^ 
not  business ! 


T  N  my  view  the  theory  which  Mr. 
-*■  Morrow  preaches  contains  seeds  of] 
death  for  the  press.  One  hundred  mM 
lion  people,  bound  up  in  a  dcmocratiJ 
institution,  demand  something  mod 
than  a  witness  press.  Life  is  too  com 
plex  for  the  work-a-day  man  and  wof 
man  to  juggle  the  affairs  of  daily  exii 
ence  and  civic  progress  without  fi 
and  intelligent  leadership.  My  convi 
tion  is  that  the  press,  as  now  com 
tuted,  is  much  freer  and  more  rati 
than  any  other  secular  institution 
this  brr«d  land.  I  do  not  admit  hi 
commercialization.  Its  independence  wil 
increase  as  post-war  hysteria  vanish^ 
like  the  frightful  nightmare  that  it  ha 
been.  I  am  one  of  many  who  belieil 
that  the  most  prosperous  newspaper  of 
the  future  will  be  the  freest  newspapal 
Mr.  Morrow’s  collateral  view  is  tha 
the  state,  church,  law,  school  (he  mighj 
have  added  football)  today  “must  b 
conducted  on  business  principles.”  TWi 
is  what  ails  them,  in  my  view.  This « 
an  honorable  and  valuable  function.  ) 


such  awards  were  silly  and  false  ges¬ 
tures,  but  he  has  now  accepted  the  Nobel 
prize.  This,  1  believe,  is  but  another 
evidence  of  his  strange  press  phobia. 
Someone  might  call  in  Dr.  Sigmund 
Freud  to  explain  why  Sinclair  Lewis 
should  be  so  abusive  of  his  first  calling 
which,  by  the  way,  has  so  distinctly 
favored  his  later  career.  His  wife,  the 
former  Dorothy  Thompson,  is  strictly  a 
newspaper  type,  who  went  to  Europe  as 
a  free-lance  reporter  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  and  made  so  good  that  New  York 
Evening  Post  named  her  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Central  Europe. 


tT’HREE  years  ago  Newswriters’ 
I'nion.  No.  3.,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
invited  Mr.  Lewis  to  address  its  annual 
meeting.  The  membership  was  disjKised 
to  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  au¬ 
thor  and  I  know  of  no  more  free  and 


M.'^RCO  morrow  recently  wrote  a 
neat  piece  of  mixed  goods  for  The 
Quill  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Is  the 
Press  Free?”  He  replied  that  it  is  not — 
nobcxly  and  no  institution  in  the  world 
is  free!  Freedom  is  an  attribute  of  the 
gixls,  alone.  There  was  no  freedom  in 
Eden.  There  is  no  freedom  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  world.  There  is  no  freedom  in  the 
state,  nor  in  society,  nor  in  the  human 
mind. 

"Man,  in  short,”  writes  the  Kansas 
publisher  “is  a  captive  in  the  tyrannical 
bouse  of  life,  shunted  into  it  without  his 
knowledge,  consent  or  desire;  he  knows 
not  whence  he  came,  nor  where  he  goes 
when  at  the  end  he  is  hustled  out.  He  is 
the  helpless  creature  of  chance  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  impotent  in  the  hands  of 
forces  and  powers  and  influences  whose 
nature  he  cannot  comprehend.” 

Mr.  Morrow  quotes  the  famed  decision 
of  the  Ohio  Appellate  Court,  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  contempt  case,  which 
held :  “We  live  in  an  age  of  pitiless  pub- 


But,  in  the  sense  that  no  responsible  in¬ 
stitution  is  free,  the  press  is  not  free. 
The  press,  in  short,  is  “just  as  free  as 
the  spirit  of  the  people  is  free.  A  free 
institution  can  exist  only  among  free 
people.”  A  moment  later  in  this  confus¬ 
ing  article,  Mr.  Morrow  writes :  “I 
would  not  maintain  that  the  American 
press  is  today  the  great  direct  leader  in 
political  thought  that  it  once  was.  Its 
function  has  somewhat  changed  in  the 
last  40  years.  Its  mission  today  is  to 
give  facts  as  fairly  and  as  accurately  as 
possible,  to  picture  the  background,  to 
give  the  public  the  basis  upon  which  to 
decide.  The  daily  newspaper"  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  witness  rather  than  a  special 
pleader.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Whether 
this  witness  is  free  to  tell  the  truth,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
court  in  which  it  appears — the  court  of 
Public  Opinion.  It  is  up  to  the  public.” 


M.\RC0  morrow  is  an  erudite 
writer,  and  a  persistent  apologist  of 
a  commercialized  press.  He  started  his 
career  as  a  reporter,  then  edited  a 
woman’s  magazine  and  has  in  recent 
years  been  mainly  interested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  advertising  and  publishing.  In 
his  Quill  article  he  demonstrates  how  a 
nimble  writer  can  get  on  all  sides  of  a 
subject.  His  logic,  in  some  passages,  is 
fairly  oriental  in  fatalism.  The  press  is 
not  free  because  an  inexorable  decree  in 
nature  makes  freedom  impossible  among 
responsible  people  or  institutions.  It  is 
strange  to  see  Mr.  Morrow  argue  from 
such  a  narrow  premise.  Surely,  the  press 
is  constituted  politically  free.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row  cites  a  judicial  affirmation  of  the 


'T’HE  public  counselor  idea  of  adv« 
tising  seems  to  l>e  having  quite  i 
sweep  of  success  at  the  moment.  A  nx 
tion  picture  is  showing  on  Broadwl] 
at  popular  prices,  in  which  salmon 
boldly  advertised  by  exhibition  of  i 
brand  name.  The  .salmon  packing  firl 
is  also  using  car-card  advertising  in  thi 
city  which  ties  up  with  the  picture.  1 
a  news-reel  released  last  week  soil 
policemen  had  been  induced  to_  .shot 
pistols  at  non-shatter  glass.  This  wi 
the  most  obvious  advertising.  A  fin 
of  press  agents  is  releasing  “jokes”  on 
new  small-size  automobile.  Direct  » 
vertising  now  clutters  the  radio.  T1 
Fifth  .Avenue  sidewalk  is  covered 
stencilled  signs.  A  firm  is  selling  gol 
ball  advertising,  the  name  of  a  bral 
being  printed  on  each  “pill.”  .An  O 
nress  comnany  sells  space  on  its  d 
liverv  trucks,  claiming  national  “mvl 
age.”  Every  night  the  “Great  \V1» 
Wav”  blazes  with  ten  thousand  advl 
tisements,  forming  a  dazzling  rin 
Birdmen  veil  advertisements  ♦btool 
amplifiers  from  the  skv.  and  oaint  t 
clouds  with  smoke  letters.^  and  so  o 
ad  libitum.  How  long  will  the  oul* 
tolerate  an  advertising  encroachnil 
unon  paid  entertainment  ?  That  qo* 
tion  interests  many  people  today. 


E.  J.  KIEST  HONORED 

Edwin  J.  Kiest,  publisher,  Po 


Titnes-Herald.  who  recently  donated  J 
his  city  a  176-acre  park  site  in  met 
of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Patte 
Kiest,  was  honored  recently  at  a  h 
eon  attended  by  118  guests  in  _P 
They  presented  a  scroll  to  Mr.  Kie 


